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P&BFAOB. 

This  part  of  the  series  consists  of  spherical  geometry,  taken 
mostly  from  Brewster's  translation  of  Legendre's  work.  Ana- 
lytical plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  based  on  the  subject, 
as  found  in  Rutherford's  edition  of  Hutton's  Mathematics,  being 
originally  abridged  from  the  larger  works  of  Cagnoli,  and 
others  ;  but,  in  this  work,  much  improved  and  enlarged.  To 
which  are  added  many  practical  exercises  on  the  subject,  by 
way  of  application.  In  this  treatise  will  be  found  many  cu- 
rious and  highly  useful  problems  in  trigonometrical  surveying, 
and  topographical  operations,  not  before  published.  The  pro- 
perties of  the  circle  are  introduced  advantageously  into  trigo- 
nometrical problems — whence  we  are  enabled,  by  geometrical 
construction,  and  trigonometrical  analysis,  to  determine  many 
otherwise  extremely  difficult  problems,  in  a  manner  at  once 
simple,  elegant,  and  satisfactory.  The  application  of  alge- 
bra to  geometry,  is  discussed  in  such  manner  as  to  combine 
the  principles  of  the  two  sciences.  The  propei;}ies  of  the  pa- 
rdboliCf  elliptical^  and  hyperbolic  curves,  being  such  as  are 
formed  by  the  sections  of  a  cone,  and  hence  are  usually  de. 
nominated  conic  sections,  are  also  discussed.  This  subject  is, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  taken  from  Rutherford's 
edition  of  Hutton's  Mathematics.  It  is  the  design  of  the  au- 
thor, to  preserve  an  unbroken  connection  from  pure  elemen- 
tary to  the  higher  Geometry  and  mensuration ;  and  with  this 
object  in  view  the  present  volume,  being  the  third  part  of  the 
series,  is  prepared. 


IV  PREFACE. 

The  well  established  reputation  and  the  high  respectability 
of  the  authors  from  whom  our  selections  have  been  made, 
renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  discuss  their  merits  in  order 
to  secure  a  favorable  reception  of  this.  It  will  only  be  neces- 
sary for  us,  in  the  following  pages,  to  preserve  the  same  de- 
gree of  accuracy  and  perspicuity  in  our  digressions  as  charac- 
terise those  works,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
criticisms  of  scientific  amateurs  and  mathematicians. 
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SPHERICAL  GEOMETRY. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.  The  sp?iere  is  a  solid  terminated  by  a  curve  surface,  all 
the  points  of  which  are  equally  distant  from  a  point  within, 
called  the  centre. 


The  sphere  may  be  con- 
ceived to  be  generated  by 
the  revolution  of  a  semi- 
circle DAE  about  its  di- 
ameter DE ;  for  the  surface 
described  in  this  move- 
ment, by  the  curve  DAE, 
will  have  all  its  points 
equally  distant  from  its 
centre  C. 
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2.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  is  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  any  point  of  the  surface  ;  the  diameter^  or  azis^  is  a 
line  passing  through  this  centre,  and  terminated  on  both  sides 
by  the  surface. 

All  the  radii  of  a  sphere  are  equal ;  all  the  diameters  are 
equal,  and  each  double  of  the  radius. 

3.  It  will  be  shown  (Prop.  I.)  that  every  section  of  the 
sphere,  made  by  a  plane,  is  a  circle.  This  granted,  a  great 
circle  is  a  section  which  passes  through  the  centre ;  a  small 
circle^  one  which  does  not  pass  through  the  centre. 

4.  A  plane  is  tangent  to  a  sphere,  when  their  surfaces  have 
but  one  point  in  common. 
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5.  The  poh  of  a  circle  of  a  sphere  is  a  point  in  the  surface 
equally  distant  from  all  the  points  in  the  circumference  of  this 
circle. 

6.  A  spherical  triangle  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
bounded  by  three  arcs  of  great  circles. 

Those  arcs,  named  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  are  always 
supposed  to  be  each  less  than  a  semi-circumference.  The  an- 
gles which  their  planes  form  with  each  other,  are  the  angles 
of  the  triangle. 

7.  A  spherical  triangle  takes  the  name  of  righUangledj 
isosceles,  equilateral,  in  the  same  cases  as  a  rectilineal  triangle. 

8.  A  spherical  polygon  is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a 
sphere,  terminated  by  several  arcs  of  great  circles. 

9.  A  lune  is  that  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  which 
is  included  between  two  great  semicircles,  meeting  in  a  com- 
mon diameter. 

10.  A  spherical  wedge,  or  ungula,  is  that  portion  of  ffre  solid 
sphere  which  is  included  between  the  same  great  semi-circles, 
and  has  the  lune  for  its  base. 

11.  A  spherical  pyramid  is  a  portion  of  the  solid  sphere  in- 
cluded between  the  planes  of  a  solid  ande,  whose  vertex  is 
the  centre.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  the  spherical  polygon 
intercepted  by  the  same  planes. 

12.  A  zon^e  is  the  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in- 
cluded between  two  parallel  planes,  which  form  its  ha^es.  One 
of  those  planes  may  be  tangent  to  the  sphere  ;  in  which  case, 
the  zone  has  only  a  single  base. 

13.  A  spherical  segment  is  the  portion  of  the  solid  sphere 
included  between  two  parallel  planes  which  form  its  bases. 

One  of  these  planes  may  be  tangent  to  the  sphere ;  in  which 
case,  the  segment  has  only  a  single  base. 

14.  The  altitude  of  a  zone  or  of  a  segment  is  the  distance 
between  the  two  parallel  planes,  which  form  the  bases  of  the 
zone  or  segment 

16.  Whilst  the  semicircle  DAE  (Def.  1.)  revolving  round 
its  diameter  DE,  describes  the  sphere,  any  circular  sector,  as 
DCF  or  FCH,  describes  a  solid,  which  is  named  a  spherical 
sector. 

16.  The'symbal  •.'  which  occurs  in  this  volume,  is  used  to 
denote  because ;  when  applied  in  algebraic  notation. 
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PROPOBITION    I.      THEOREM. 

Every  section  of  a  sphere^  made  by  a  plane^  is  a  circle. 

Let  AMB  be  a  section,  made  by  a 
plane,  in  the  sphere,  whose  centre  is  C. 
From  the  point  C,  draw  CO  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  AMB  ;  and  difTerent  lines 
CM,  CM,  to  different  points  of  the  curve 
AMB,  which  terminates  the  section. 

The  oblique  lines  CM,  CM,  CA,  are 
equal,  being  radii  of  the  sphere ;  hence 
(Prop.  VI.  B.  I.  EL  S.  Geom.)  they  are 
equally  distant  from  the  perpendicular  CO ;  therefore  all  the 
lines  OM,  MO,  OB,  are  equal.  Consequently,  the  section 
AMB  is  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  O. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  section  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  its  radius  will  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere  ;  hence,  all 
great  circles  are  equal. 

Cor,  2.  Two  great  circles  always  bisect  each  other  ;  for 
their  common  intersection,  passing  through  the  centre,  is  a 
diameter. 

Cor,  3.  Every  great  circle  divides  the  sphere  and  its  sur- 
face into  two  equal  parts ;  for,  if  the  two  hemispheres  were 
separated,  and  afterwards  placed  on  the  common  base,  with 
their  convexities  turned  the  same  way,  the  two  surfaces  would 
exactly  coincide,  no  point  of  the  one  being  nearer  the  centre 
than  any  point  of  the  other. 

Cor.  4.  The  centre  of  a  small  circle,  and  that  of  the 
sphere,  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  small  circle. 

Cor.  5.  Small  circles  are  the  less  the  further  they  lie  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  ;  for,  the  greater  CO  is,  the  less  is  the 
chord  AB,  the  diameter  of  the  small  circle  AMB. 

Cor.  6.  An  arc  of  a  great  circle  may  always  be  made  to 
pass  through  any  two  given  points  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere ;  for  the  two  given  points,  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
make  three  points,  which  determine  the  position  of  a  plane. 
But  if  the  two  given  points  were  at  the  extremities  of  a  di- 
ameter, these  two  points  and  the  centre  would  then  lie  in  one 
straight  line,  and  en  infinite  number  of  great  circles  might  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  two  given  points. 
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PBOPOSITION    II.      THEOREM. 

In  ecery  spherical  triangle,  any  side  is  less  tlian  the  sum  of  the 

other  two. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  ACB  the  triangle :  draw  the 
radii  OA,  OB,  OC.  Imagine  the 
planes  AOB,  AOC,  COB,  to  be 
drawn ;  those  planes  will  form  a 
solid  angle  at  the  centre  O ;  and  the 
angles  AOB,  AOC,  COB,  will  be 
measured  by  AB,  AC,  BC,  the  sides 
of  the  spherical  triangle.  But  each  of 
the  three  plane  angles  forming;  a  solid 
angle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two  (Prop.  XXI.,  B.  L 
EL  S.  Geom.) :  hence  any  side  of  the  triangle  ABC  is  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

PROPOSITION    in.      THEOREM. 

The  shortest  distance  from  one  point  to  another,  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  is  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  which  joins  the  two 
given  points. 

Let  ADB  be  the  arc  of  the  great  circle 
which  joins  the  points  A  and  B ;  and  with- 
out this  line,  if  possible,  let  M  be  a  point  of 
the  shortest  path  between  A  and  B.  Through 
the  point  M,  draw  MA,  IV'' B,  arcs  of  great 
circles ;  and  take  BD=MB. 

By  the  last  Proposition,  the  arc  ADB  is 
shorter  than  AM+MB ;  take  BD=BM  re- 
spectively from  both;  there  will  remain 
AD<AM.  Now,  the  distance  of  B  from 
M,  whether  it  be  the  same  with  the  arc  BM,  or  with  any 
other  line,  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  B  from  D;  for,  by  ma- 
king the  plane  of  the  great  circle  BM  to  revolve  about  the 
diameter  which  passes  through  B,  the  point  M  may  be  brought 
into  the  position  of  the  point  D ;  and  the  shortest  line  between 
M  and  B,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  then  be  identical  with  that 
between  D  and  B :  hence  the  two  paths  from  A  to  B,  one 
passing  through  M,  the  other  through  D,  have  an  equal  part  in 
each,  the*  part  from  M  to  B  equal  to  the  part  from  D  to  B. 
The  first  part  is  the  shorter  by  hypothesis ;  hence  the  distance 
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from  A  to  M  must  be  shorter  than  the  distance  from  A  to  D, 
which  is  absurd ;  the  arc  AM  being  proved  greater  than  AD. 
Hence  no  point  of  the  shortest  line  from  A  to  B  can  lie  out  of 
the  arc  ADB ;  hence  this  arc  is  itself  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween its  two  extremities. 

FEOPOSITION    lY.      THEOEBM. 

7%e  stun  of  the  three  sides  of  a  spherical  triangk  is  less  than 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

Let  ABC  be  any  spherical  tri- 
angle; produce  the  sides  AB, 
AU>  till  they  meet  again  in  D. 
The  arcs  ABD,  ACD,  will  be 
semicircumferences,  since  (Prop. 
L  Cor.  2.)  two  great  circles  al- 
ways bisect  each  other.  But,  in 
the  triangle  BCD,  we  have  (Prop. 
IL)  the  side  BC<BD-I-CD  ;  add 
AB+AC  to  both ;  we  shall  have 
AB+AC+BC<ABD-I-ACD  :— 
that  is  to  say,  less  than  a  circum- 
ference. 

PROPOSITION    V.     THEOBEM. 

The  sum  of  all  the  sides  of  any  spherical  polygon  is  less  than 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

Take  the  pentagon  ABCDE,  for  c         p 

example.    Produce  the  sides   AB,  ^r""^^^'''^^ — 7 

DC,  till  they  meet  in  F  ;  then,  since        ^^^^"^  \J 

BC  is  less  than  BF+CP,  the  peri-    G<"      /  /» 

meter  of  the  pentagon  ABCDE  will        ^^^J  / 

be  less  than  tnat  of  the  quadrilateral  «'^' — ^^^^^ 

AEDF.    Again   produce   the  sides  ^ 

AE,  FD,  till  they  meet  in  6;  we 

shall  have  ED<EG+DG ;  hence  the  perimeter  of  the  quadri- 
lateral AEDF  is  less  than  that  of  the  triangle  AF6 ;  which 
last  is  itself  less  than  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle : 
hence,  for  a  still  stronger  reason,  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon 
ABCDE  is  less  than  this  same  circumference. 

Scholium.     This  proposition  is  fundamentally  the  same  as 
Prop.  XXIL  B.  L  J&/.  S.  Geom. ;  for  O  being  the  centre  of  the 
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sphere,  a  solid  angle  may  be  conceived  as  formed  at  O,  by 
the  plane  angles  AOB,  BOC,  COD,  (fcc. ;  and  the  sum  of  these 
angles  must  be  less  than  four  right  angles ;  v^hich  is  exactly 
the  proposition  we  have  been  engaged  with.  The  demon- 
stration here  given  is  different  from  that  of  Prop.  XXII.  B. 
I.  EL  S.  Geom.;  both,  however,  suppose  that  the  polygon 
ABCDE  is  convex,  or  that  no  side  produced  will  cut  the 
figure. 


PROPOSITION    VI.      THEOREM. 


The  poles  of  a  great  drck  of  the  sphere^  are  the  extremities  of 
that  diameter  of  the  sphere  which  is  perpendicular  to  this  cir- 
cle ;  and  these  extremities  are  also  the  poles  of  all  small  circles 
parallel  to  it. 

Let  ED  be  perpendi- 
cular to  the  great  circle 
AMB ;  then  will  E  and 
D  be  its  poles ;  as  also 
the  poles  of  the  parallel 
small  circles  HPP,  FNG. 

For,  DC  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  AMB,  AJ. 
is  perpendicular  to  all  the 
straight  lines  CA,  CM,  CB, 
&c.,  drawn  through  its 
foot  in  this  plane ;  hence 
all  the  arcs  DA,  DM,  DB, 
&c.,  are  quarters  of  the 
circumference.  So  like- 
wise are  all  the  arcs  EA,  EM,  EB,  &c. ;  hence  the  points  D 
and  E  are  each  equally  distant  from  all  the  points  o!  the  cir- 
cumference AMB ;  hence  (Def.  5.)  they  are  the  poles  of  that 
circumference. 

Again,  the  radius  DC,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AMB,  is 
perpendicular  to  its  parallel  FNG;  hence  (Prop.  I.  Cor.  4.)  it 
passes  through  O  the  centre  of  the  circle  FNG  ;  hence,  if  the 
oblique  lines  DF,  DN,  DG  be  drawn,  these  oblique  lines  will 
diverge  equally  from  the  perpendicular  DO,  and  will  them- 
selves be  equal.  But,  the  chords  being  equal,  the  arcs  are 
equal ;  hence  the  point  D  is  the  pole  of  the  small  circle  FNG ; 
and,  for  like  reasons,  the  point  E  is  the  other  pole. 

Cor.  I.  Every  arc  DM,  drawn  from  a  point  in  the  arc  of 
a  great  circle  AMB  to  its  pole,  is  a  quarter  of  the  circumfer. 
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ence,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  usually  named  a  quad- 
rans,  or  quadrant :  and  this  quadrant  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  right  angle  with  the  arc  AM.  For  (Prop.  XVII.  B.  I.  EL 
&  Geom.)  the  line  DC  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AMC, 
every  plane  DMC  passing  through  the  line  DC,  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  AMC ;  hence  Uie  angle  of  these  planes,  or 
(Def.  6.)  the  angle  AMD,  is  a  right  angle. 

Cor.  2.  To  find  the  pole  of  a  given  arc  AM,  draw  the  in- 
definite arc  MD  perpendicular  to  AM ;  take  MD  equal  to  a 
quadrant ;  the  point  D  will  be  one  of  the  poles  of  the  arc  AM : 
or  thus,  at  the  two  points  A  and  M,  draw  the  arcs  AD  and  MD 
perpendicular  to  AM ;  their  point  of  intersection,  D,  will  be 
the  pole  required. 

Cor.  3.  Conversely,  if  the  distance  of  the  point  D  from 
each  of  the  points  A  and  M,  is  equal  to  a  quadrant,  the  point 
D  will  be  the  pole  of  the  arc  AM,  and  also  the  angles  DAM, 
AMD,  will  be  right 

For,  let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  draw  the  radii 
CA,  CD,  CM.  Since  the  ancles  ACD,  MCD  are  right,  the 
line  CD  is  perpendicular  to  the  two  straight  lines  CA,  CM  ; 
hence  it  is  perpendicular  to  their  plane  (Prop.  V.  B.  I.  EL  S. 
Geam.) ;  hence  the  point  D  is  the  pole  of  the  arc  AM  ;  and 
consequently  the  angles  DAM,  AMD  are  right 

Scholium.  The  properties  of  these  poles  enable  us  to  de- 
scribe arcs  of  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  with  the 
same  facility  as  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is  evident,  for  instance, 
that  by  turning  the  arc  DF,or  any  other  line  extending  to  the 
same  distance,  round  the  point  D,  the  extremity  F  will  de- 
scribe the  small  circle  FNG ;  and,  by  turning  the  quadrant 
DFA  round  the  point  D,  its  extremity  A  will  describe  the  arc 
of  the  great  circle  AM. 

If  the  arc  AM  were  required  to  be  produced,  and  nothing 
were  given  but  the  points  A  and  M  through  which  it  was  to 
pass,  we  should  first  have  to  determine  the  pole  D,  by  the  in- 
tersection of  two  arcs  described  from  the  points  A  and  M  as 
centres,  with  a  distance  equal  to  a  quadrant  The  pole  D 
being  found,  we  might  describe  the  arc  AM  and  its  prolonga- 
tion, firom  D  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  same  distance  as  before. 

In  fine,  if  it  is  required  from  a  ^iven  point  P  to  let  fall  a 
]>erpendicular  on  the  given  arc  AM,  produce  this  arc  to  S, 
till  the  .distance  PS  be  equal  to  a  quadrant ;  then,  from  the 
pole  S,  and  with  the  same  distance,  describe  the  arc  FM,  which 
will  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

2* 
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PROPOSITION    VU.      THEOREM. 


Every  plant  perpendicular  to  a  radius  at  its  extremity  is  tart" 
gent  to  the  sphere. 

Let  FAG  (see  the  next  diagram)  be  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  radius  OA,  at  its  extremity  A.  Any  point  M  in  this  plane 
being  assumed,  and  OM,  AM  being  joined,  the  angle  0AM 
will  be  right,  and  hence  the  distance  uM  will  be  greater  than 
OA.  Hence  the  point  M  lies  without  the  sphere ;  and  as  the 
same  can  be  shown  for  every  other  point  of  the  plane  FAG, 
this  plane  can  have  no  point  but  A  common  to  it  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere  ;  hence  (Def.  4.)  it  is  tangent. 

Scholium.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  shown  that  two 
spheres  have  but  one  point  in  common,  and  therefore  touch 
each  other,  when  the  distance  between  their  centres  is  equal  to 
the  sum,  or  the  difference  of  their  radii ;  in  which  case,  the 
centres  and  the  point  of  contact  lie  in  the  same  straight  line. 

PROPOSITION  VIII.      THEOREM. 

The  angle  formed  by  two  arcs  of  great  circles,  is  equal  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangents  of  these  two  arcs  at  their  points 
of  intersection^  and  is  measured  by  the  arc  described  from 
this  point  of  intersection,  as  a  pole,  and  limited  by  the  sides, 
produced  if  necessary. 

Let  the  angle  BAG  be  formed  by  the  two 
arcs  AB,  AC ;  then  it  will  be  equal  to  the 
angle  FAG  formed  by  the  tangents  AF,  AG, 
and  be  measured  by  the  arc  i)E,  described 
about  A  as  a  pole. 

For  the  tangent  AF,  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  the  arc  AB,  is  perpendicular  to  the  ra- 
dius AO ;  and  the  tangent  AG,  drawn  in 
the  plane  of  the  arc  AC,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  same  radius  AO.  Hence,  (Prop.  XX. 
B.  L  EL  8.  Geom.)  the  angle  FAG  is  equal 
to  the  angle  contained  by  the  planes  OAB,  , 
OAC  ;  which  is  that  of  the  arcs  AB,  AC,  ^ 
and  is  named  BAC. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  arcs  AD  and  AE  are  both  quadrants, 
the  line  OD,  OE  will  be  perpendicular  to  OA,  and  the  anrie 
DOE  will  still  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  planes  AOD,  AOE  \ 
hence  the  arc  DE  is  the  measure  of  the  angle  contained  by 
these  planes,  or  of  the  angle  CAB. 
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Cor.  The  angles  of  spherical  triangles  may  be  compared 
together,  by  means  of  the  arcs  of  great  circles  described  from 
their  vertices  as  poles  and  included  between  their  sides  :  hence 
it  is  easy  to  make  an  angle  of  this  kind  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

Scholium.  Vertical  angles,  such  as  ACO  and  BCN  (see  dia- 
gram  to  Prop.  XXI.)  are  equal ;  for  either  of  them  is  still  the 
ande  formed  by  the  two  planes  ACB,  OCN. 

It  is  further  evident,  that,  in  the  intersection  of  two  arcs 
ACB,  OCN,  the  two  adjacent  angles  ACO,  OCB  taken  toge. 
ther,  are  equal  ta  two  right  angles. 

PROPOSITION   IX.      THBOBEM. 

If  from  the  vertices  of  the  three  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle^ 
aspolest  three  arcs  be  descried  forming  a  second  triangle^ 
the  vertices  of  the  angles  of  this  second  triangle  will  be  re^ 
spectively  poles  of  the  sides  of  the  first. 

From  the  vertices  A,  B,  C, 
as  poles,  let  the  arcs  £F,  FD, 
ED  be  described,  forming  on 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  the 
triangle  DF£ ;  then  will  the 
points  B,  E,  and  F  be  re- 
spectively poles  of  the  sides 
BC,  AC,  AB. 

For,  the  point  A  being  the 
pole  of  the  arc  EF,  the  dis- 
tance AE  is  a  quadrant ;  the 
point  C  being  the  pole  of  the  arc  DE,  the  distance  CE  is  like* 
wise  a  quadrant :  hence  the  point  E  is  removed  the  length  of 
a  quadrant  from  each  of  the  points  A  and  C  ;  hence  (Prop  VI. 
Cor.  3.)  is  the  pole  of  the  arc  AC.  It  might  be  shown,  by  the 
same  method,  that  D  is  the  pole  of  the  arc  BC,  and  F  that  of 
the  arc  AB. 

Cor.  Hence  the  triangle  ABC  may  be  described  by  means  of 
DBF,  as  DEF  is  described  by  means  of  ABC. 

PROPOSITION   X.      THEOREM. 

The  same  supposition  continuing  as  in  the  last  proposition,  each 
angle  in  the  one  of  the  triangles,  will  be  measured  by  the 
semicircumference  minus  the  side  lying  opposite  to  it  in  the 
other  triangle. 

Produce  the  sides  (see  the  preceding  diagram)  AB,  AC,  if 
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necessary,  till  they  naeet  EF,  in  G  and  H.  The  point  A  being 
the  pole  of  the  arc  GH,  the  angle  A  will  be  measured  by  that 
arc.  But  the  arc  EH  is  a  quadrant,  and  likewise  GF,  E  be- 
ing the  pole  of  AH,  and  P  of  AG  ;  hence  EH+GP  is  equal 
to  the  semicircumference.  Now,  EH+GF  is  the  same  as 
EF+GH ;  hence  the  arc  GH,  which  measures  the  angle  A, 
is  equal  to  a  semicircumference  minics  the  side  EF.  In  like 
manner,  the  angle  B  will  be  measured  by  ^  circ. — DF :  the 
angle  C,  by  ^  circ. — DE. 

And  this  property  must  be  reciprocal  in  the  two  triangles, 
since  each  of  them  is  described  in  a  similar  manner  by  means 
of  the  other.  Thus  we  shall  find  the  angles  D,  E,  F,  of  the 
triangle  DEF  to  be  measured  respectively  by  4  circ. — ^BC, 
^  circ. — AC,  ^  circ. — AB.  Thus  the  angle  D,  for  example, 
is  measured  by  the  arc  MI ;  but  MI+BC=MC+BI=|  circ. ; 
hence  the  arc  Ml,  the  measure  of  D,  is  equal  to  |  circ. — BC  ; 
and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

Scholium.  It  must  further  be  observed,  that  besides  the  tri- 
angle DEF,  three  others  might  be  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  three  arcs  DE,  EF,  DF.  But  the 
proposition  immediately  before  us  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  central  triande, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
three  by  the  circumstance  (see  diagram 
to  Prop.  IX.)  that  the  two  angles  A  and 
D  lie  on  the  same  side  of  BC,  the  two  B 
and  E  on  the  same  side  of  AC,  and  the 
two  C  and  F  on  the  same  side  of  AB. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  triangles  ABC,  DEF ; 
we  shall  call  them  polar  triangles. 


PROPOSITION   XI.      THEOREM. 


If  around  the  vertices  of  the  two  angles  of  a  given  spherical  tri- 
anglCf  as  poles^  the  circumference  of  two  circles  be  described 
which  shall  pass  through  the  third  angle  of  the  triangle  ;  if 
theny  through  the  other  point  in  which  those  circumferences 
intersect^  and  the  two  first  angles  of  the  triangle^  the  arcs  of 
great  circles  be  drawn^  the  triangle  thus  formed  will  have  €ul 
its  parts  equal  to  those  of  the  first  triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  given  triangle,  CED,  DFC  the  arc  de- 
scribed about  A  and  B  as  poles ;  then  will  the  triangle  ADB 
have  all  its  parts  equal  to  those  of  ABC. 
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For,  by  construction,  the  side  AD=AC, 
DB=BC,  and  AB  is  common ;  hence 
those  two  trianeles  have  their  sides  equal, 
each  to  each.  We  are  now  to  show,  that 
the  angles  opposite  these  equal  sides  are 
also  equal. 

If  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  supposed 
to  be  at  O,  a  solid  angle  may  be  conceiv- 
ed as  formed  at  O  by  the  three  plane  an- 
gles AOB,  AOC,  B(X) ;  likewise  another 
solid  angle  may  be  conceived  as  formed  by  the  three  plane 
angles  AOB,  AOD,  BOD.  And  because  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
ongle  ABC  are  equal  to  those  of  the  triangle  ADB,  the  plane 
angles  forming  the  one  of  these  solid  angles,  must  be  equal  to 
the  plane  angles  forming  the  other,  each  to  each.  But  in  this 
case  we  have  shown  (Prop.  XXIII.  EL  S.  Geom.)  that  the 
planes,  in  which  the  equal  angles  lie,  are  equally  inclined  to 
each  other;  hence,  all  the  angles  of  the  spherical  triangle  DAB 
are  respectively  equal  to  those  of  the  triangle  CAB,  namely, 
DAB=BAC,  DBA=ABC,  and  ADB=ACB ;  hence,  the  sides 
and  the  angles  of  the  triangle  ADB  are  equal  to  the  sides  and 
the  angles  of  the  triangle  ACB. 

Scholium.  The  equality  of  those  triangles  is  not,  however, 
an  absolute  equality,  or  one  of  superposition  ;  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  them  to  each  other  exactly,  unless  they 
were  isoceles.  The  equality  meant  here  is  what  we  have  al- 
ready named  an  equality  by  symmetry  ;  therefore,  shall  call  the 
triangles  ACB,  ADB,  symmetrical  triangles. 

PROPOSITION    XII.      THEOREM. 


Two  triangles  on  the  same  sphere^  or  on  equal  spheres^  are  equal 
in  all  their  parts  f  when  they  have  each  an  equal  angle  included 
between  equal  sides. 

Suppose  the  side  AB=EF,  the 
side  AC=EG,and  the  angle  BAC 
=FEG;  the  triangle  EFG  may  be 
placed  on  the  triangle  ABC,  or  on 
ABD  symmetrical  with  ABC,  just 
as  two  rectilineal  triangles  are 
placed  upon  each  other,  when  they 
have  an  equal  angle  included  be- 
tween equal  sides.  Hence  all  the 
parts  of  the  triangle  EFG  will  be 
equal  to  all  the  parts  of  the  trian- 
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gle  ABC  ;  that  is,  besides  the  three  parts  equal  by  hypothesis, 
we  shall  have  the  side  BC=FG,  the  angle  ABC=EFG,  and 
the  angle  ACB=EGF. 

PROPOSITION    XIIL      TUBOREM. 

Tu)o  triangles  on  the  same  sphere^  or  on  equal  spheres,  are  equal 
in  all  their  parts,  when  two  angles  and  the  included  side  of  the 
one  are  respectively  equal  to  two  angles  and  the  included  side 
of  the  other. 

For,  one  of  those  triangles,  or  the  triangle  symmetrical  with 
it,  may  be  placed  on  the  other,  as  is  done  in  the  corresponding 
case  of  rectilineal  triangles,  (Prop.  IX.  B.  II.  EL  Geom.) 

PROPOSITION  XIV.      THEOREM. 

ijf  two  triangles  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  equal  spheres  have  all 
their  sides  respectively  equal,  their  angles  will  likewise  he  all 
respectively  equal,  the  equal  angles  lying  opposite  the  equal 
sides. 

This  truth  is  evident  from  Proposition  XI,  where  it  is  shown 
that,  with  three  given  sides  AB,  AC,  BC,  (see  the  diagram,) 
there  can  only  be  two  triangles  ACB,  ABD,  differing  as  to  the 
position  of  their  parts,  and  equal  as  to  the  magnitude  of  those 
parts.  Hence,  those  two  triangles,  having  all  their  sides  re- 
spectively equal  in  both,  must  either  be  absolutely  equal,  or  at 
least  symmetrically  so ;  in  both  of  which  cases  their  corres- 
ponding angles  must  be  equal,  and  lie  opposite  to  equal  sides. 

PROPOSITION    XV.      THEOREM. 

In  every  liosceles  spherical  triangle,  the  angles  opposite  the  equal 
sides  are  equal ;  and  conversely,  if  two  angles  of  a  spherical 
triangle  are  equal,  the  triangle  is  isosceles. 

First.  Suppose  the  side  AB=AC;  we  shall 
have  the  angle  C=B.  For,  if  the  arc  be 
drawn  from  the  vertex  A  to  the  middle  point 
D  of  the  base,  the  two  triangles  ABD,  ACD 
will  have  all  the  sides  of  the  one  respectively 
equal  to  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  other, 
namely,  AD  common,  BD=DC,  and  AB= 
AC :  hence,  by  the  last  Proposition,  their  an- 
gles will  be  equal ;  therefore  B=C. 

Secondly.    Suppose  the  angle  B=C;  we 
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shall  have  the  side  AC=AB.  For,  if  not,  let  AB  be  the  greater 
of  the  two ;  take  BO=AC,  and  join  OC.  The  two  sides  BO, 
BC  are  equal  to  the  two  AC,  BC  ;  the  ande  OBC,  contained 
by  the  first  two  is  equal  to  ACB  contained  oy  the  second  two. 
Hence  (Prop.  XIL)  the  two  triangles  BOC,  ACB  have  all  their 
other  parts  equal ;  hence  the  an^ie  OCB=ABC :  but  by  hy- 
pothesis, the  angle  ABC=ACB  ;  hence  we  have  0CB=AC6, 
which  is  absurd  ;  hence  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  AB  different 
from  AC  ;  hence  the  sides  AB,  AC,  opposite  to  the  equal  an* 
gles  B  and  C,  are  equal. 

Scholivm.  The  same  demonstration  proves  the  angle  BAD 
=DAC,  and  the  angle  BDA=ADC.  Hence  the  two  last  are 
right  angles ;  hence  the  arc  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  an  isos* 
cdes  spherical  triangle  to  the  middle  of  the  base^  is  at  right  an- 
gles  to  the  base^  and  bisects  the  vertical  angle. 


PROPOSITION    XVI.      THEOREM. 

In  any  spherical  triangle^  the  greater  side  is  opposite  the  great- 
er angle ;  and  conversely^  the  greater  angle  is  opposite  the 
greater  side. 

Let  the  angle  A  be  greater  than  the  angle  B,  then  will  BC 
be  greater  than  AC  ;  and  conversely,  if  BC  is  greater  than 
AC,  then  will  the  angle  A  be  greater  than  B. 

First.  Suppose  the  angle 
A>B ;  make  the  angle  BAD= 
B :  then  (Prop.  XV.)  we  shall 
have  AD=DB ;  but  AD+DC  ^ 
is  greater  than  AC ;  hence, 
putting  DB  in  place  of  AD,  we 
shall  have  DB+DC,or  BC>  AC. 

Secondly.  If  we  suppose  BC>AC,  the  angle  BAC  will  be 
greater  than  ABC.  For,  if  BAC  were  equal  to  ABC,  we  should 
have  BC=AC  ;  if  BAC  were  less  than  ABC,  we  should  then, 
as  has  just  been  shown,  find  BC<AC.  Both  these  conclusions 
are  false :  hence  the  angle  BAC  is  greater  than  ABC. 
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If  two  triangles  on  the  same  sphere^  or  on  equal  spheres^  are 
mutually  equiangular^  they  will  also  be  mutually  equilate- 
ral. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  two  given  triangles ;  P  and  Q  their 
polar  triangles.  Since  the  angles  are  equal  in  the  triangles 
A  and  B,  the  sides  will  be  equal  in  their  polar  triangles  P  and 
Q,  (Prop.  X. :)  but  since  the  triandes  P  and  Q  are  mutually 
equilateral,  they  must  also  (Prop.  aIV.)  be  mutually  equian- 
gular ;  and,  lastly,  the  angles  being  equal  in  the  triangles  P 
and  Q,  it  follows  (Prop.  X.)  that  the  sides  are  equal  in  their 
polar  triangles  A  and  B.  Hence  the  mutually  equiangular 
triangles  A  and  B  are  at  the  same  time  mutually  equilateral. 

Scholium.  This  proposition  is  not  applicable  to  rectilineal 
triangles  ;  in  which  equality  among  the  angles  indicates  only 
proportionality  among  the  sides.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  difference  observable,  in  this  respect,  between  spheri- 
cal and  rectilineal  triangles.  In  the  proposition  now  before 
us,  as  well  as  in  Propositions  XII,  XIII,  aIV,  which  treat  of 
the  comparison  of  triangles,  it  is  expressly  required  that  the 
arcs  be  traced  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  equal  spheres.  Now 
similar  arcs  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii ;  hence,  on  equal 
spheres,  two  triangles  cannot  be  similar  without  being  equal. 
Therefore  it  is  not  strange  that  equality  among  the  angles 
should  produce  equality  among  the  sides. 

The  case  would  be  different,  if  the  triangles  were  ^rawn 
upon  unequal  spheres ;  there,  the  angles  being  equal,  the  tri- 
angles would  be  similar,  and  the  homologous  sides  would  be 
to  each  other  as  the  radii  of  their  spheres. 

PROPOSITION  XVIII.      THEORBM. 

The  sum  of  all  the  angles  in  any  spherical  triangle  is  less  than 
six  right  angles^  and  greater  than  two. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  every  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle 
is  less  than  two  right  angles  (see  the  following  Scholium) : 
hence  the  sum  of  all  the  three  is  less  than  six  right  angles. 

Secondly,  the  measure  of  each  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle 
(Prop.  X.)  is  eaual  to  the  semicircumference  minus  the  corres- 
ponding side  of  the  polar  triangle ;  hence  the  sum  of  all  the 
three,  is  measured  by  three  semicircumferences  minus  the  sum 
of  all  the  sides  of  the.  polar  triangle.     Now  (Prop.  IV.),  this 
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latter  sufn  is  less  than  a  circumference ;  therefore,  taking  it 
away  from  three  semicircumferences,  the  remainder  will  be 
greater  than  one  semicircumference,  which  is  the  measure  of 
two  right  angles ;  hence,  in  the  second  place,  the  sum  of  aO 
the  angles  in  a  spherical  triangle  is  greater  than  two  right 
angles. 

Cor.  1.  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle 
is  not  constant,  like  that  of  all  the  angles  of  a  rectilineal  tri- 
angle ;  it  varies  between  two  right  angles  and  six,  withojut 
ever  arriving  at  either  of  these  limits.  Two  given  angles 
therefore  do  not  serve  to  determine  the  third. 

Cor.  2.  A  spherical  triangle  may  have  two,  or  even  three 
angles,  right,  two  or  three  obtuse. 

If  the  triangle  ABC  is  hi-rtciangtdar^  in  other 
words,  has  two  right  angles  B  and  C,  the  vertex 
A  will  (Prop.  X.)  be  the  pole  of  the  base  EC ; 
and  the  sides  AB,  AC  will  be  quadrants. 

If  the  angle  A  is  also  right,  the  triangle  ABC 
will  be  tri-reciangular;  its  angles  will  all  be  right,  B***^_^-— -^c 
and  its  sides  quadrants.  The  tri-rectangular  triangle  is  con- 
tained eight  times  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Scholium.  In  all  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  sup- 
posed, in  conformity  with  (Def.  6,)  that  our  spherical  triangles 
nave  always  each  of  their  sides  less  than  a  semicircumfer- 
ence ;  from  which  it  follows  that  any  one  of  their  angles  is 
always  less  than  two  right  angles.  For  (see  diagram  to  Prop. 
IV.)  if  the  side  AB  is  less  than  a  semicircumference,  and  AG 
is  so  likewise,  both  those  arcs  will  require  to  be  produced 
before  they  can  meet  in  D.  Now  the  two  ancles  ABC,  CBD 
taken  together,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles;  nence  the  angle 
ABC  itself,  is  less  than  two  right  angles. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that  some  spherical  triangles  do 
exist,  in  which  certain  of  the  sides  are  greater  than  a  semi- 
circumference,  and  certain  of  the  angles  greater  than  two  right 
angles.  Thus,  if  the  side  AC  is  produced  so  as  to  form  a  whole 
circumference  ACE,  the  part  wnich  remains  after  substracting 
the  triangle  ABC  from  the  hemisphere,  is  a  new  triangle  also 
designated  by  ABC,  and  having  AB,  BC,  AEDC  for  its  sides. 
Here,  it  is  plain,  the  side  KEGC  is  greater  tlian  the  semicir- 
cumference AED  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  angle  B  oppo- 
site to  it  exceeds  two  right  angles,  bv  the  quantity  CBD. 

The  triangles  whose  sides  and  angles  are  so  large,  have  been 
excluded  from  our  Definition ;  but  the  only  reason  was,  thai 
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the  solution  of  them,  or  the  determination  of  their  parts,  is  al- 
ways reducible  to  the  solution  of  such  triangles  as  are  com- 
prehended by  the  Definition.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  enough,  that 
if  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  known,  it  will 
be  easy  to  discover  the  angles  and  sides  of  the  triangle  which 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  the  difference  between  a  bemis- 
phere  and  the  former  triangle. 


FROPO8ITI0N    XIX.   TBBOBEM. 

The  surface  of  a  lune  is  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere^  as  the 
angle  of  this  lune,  is  to  four  right  angles,  or  as  the  arc  which 
measures  that  angle,  is  to  the  circumference. 

Let  AMNB  be  a  lune ;  then  will  its 
surface  be  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
as  the  angle  NCM  to  four  right  an- 
gles, or  as  the  arc  NM  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  great  circle. 

Suppose,  iu  the  first  place,  the  arc 
MN  to  be  the  circumference  MNPQ 
as  some  one  rational  number  is  to  ano- 
ther, as  5  to  48,  for  example.  The 
circumference  MNPQ  bein^  divided 
into  48  equal  parts,  M N  will  contain 
6  of  them  ;  and  if  the  pole  A  were  joined  with  the  several 
points  of  division,  by  as  many  quadrants,  we  should  in  the  hem- 
isphere AMNPQ  have  48  triangles,  all  equal,  because  all  their 
parts  are  equal.  Hence  the  whole  sphere  must  contain  96  of 
those  partial  triangles,  the  lune  AMBNA  will  contain  10  of 
them  ;  hence  the  lune  is  to  the  sphere  as  10  is  to  96,  or  as  5  to 
48,  in  other  words,  as  the  arc  MN  is  to  the  circumference. 

If  the  arc  MN  is  not  commensurable  with  the  circumfer- 
ence, we  may  still  show,  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  frequently 
exemplified  already,  that  in  this  case  also,  the  lune  is  to  the 
fiphere  as  MN  is  to  the  circumference. 

'    Cor.  1.  Two  lunes  are  to  each  other  as  their  respective  an- 
gles. 

Cor.  2.  It  was  shown  above  (Prop.  XVIII.  Cor.  2.)  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  eight  tri-rectangular 
triangles  ;  hence,  if  the  area  for  one  such  triangle  is  taken  for 
unity,  the  surface  of  the  sphere  will  be  represented  by  8.  This 
granted,  the  surface  of  the  lune,  whose  angle  is  A,  will  be  ex- 
pressed by  2A  (the  angle  A  being  always  estimated  from  the 
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right  angle  assumed  as  unity :)  since  2A  :  8  :  :  A  :  4.  Thus 
we  have  here  two  different  unities ;  one  for  angles,  being  the 
right  angle ;  the  other  for  surfaces  being  the  tri-rectangular 
spherical  triangle,  or  the  triangle  whose  angles  are  all  right, 
and.  whose  sides  are  quadrants. 

Or  if  the  area  of  one  such  triangle  is  represented  by  T,  the 
surface  of  the  whole  sphere  will  be  expressed  by  8T,  and  the 
surface  of  the  lune  whose  angle  is  A,  will  be  expressed  by 
2AxT.  for 

4:A::8T:2AxT 
in  which  expression,  A  represents  such  a  part  of  unity,  as  the 
angle  of  the  lune  is  of  one  right  angle. 

Scholium.  The  spherical  ungula,  bounded  by  the  planes  AMB, 
ANB,  is  to  the  whole  solid  sphere,  as  the  angle  A  is  to  fouf 
right  angles.  For,  the  lunes  being  equal,  the  spherical  ungulas 
will  also  be  equal ;  hence  two  spherical  ungulas  are  to  each 
other,  as  the  angles  formed  by  the  planes  whicb  bound  them. 

PROPosrrioir  xx.     thsosem. 

Tivo  symmetrical  spherical  triangles  are  equal  in  surface. 

Let  ABC,  DEF  he  two  symme- 
trical triangles,  that  is  to  say,  two 
triangles  having  their  sides  AB= 
DE,  AC=DF,CB=EF,  and  yet  in- 
capable of  coinciding  with  each 
other :  we  are  to  show  that  the  sur- 
face ABC  is  equal  to  the  surface 
DEF. 

Let  P  be  the  pole  of  the  small  cir- 
cle passing  through  the  three  points  A,  B,  C ;  from  this  point 
draw  (Prop.  VI.)  the  equal  arcs,  PA,  PB,  PC ;  at  the  point  F, 
make  the  angle  DFQ= ACP,  the  arc  PQ=CP ;  and  join  DQ, 
EQ. 

The  sides  DF,  FQ  are  equal  to  the  sides  AC,  CP ;  the  an- 

51e  DFQ=ACP:  hence  (Prop.  XIL)  the  two  triangles  DFQ, 
lCP  are  equal  in  all  their  parts  ;  hence  the  side  I>Q= AP,  and 
the  angle  DQF=:APC. 

In  the  proposed  triangles  DFE,  ABC,  the  angles  DFE,  ACB 
opposite  to  the  equal  sides  DE,  AB,  being  equal  (Prop.  XIII.) 
ii  the  angles  DFQ,  ACP,  which  are  equal  by  construction,  be 
taken  away  from  them,  there  will  remain  the  angle  QFE, 

aual  to  PCB.     Also  the  sides  QF,  FE  are  equal  to  the  sides 
?,  CB ;  hence  the  two  triangles  FQE,  CPB  are  equal  in 
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all  their  parts  ;  hence  the  side  QE=:PB,  and  the  angle  FQE 
=CPB. 

Now,  the  triangles  DFQ,  ACP,  which  have  their  sides  re- 
spectively equal,  are  at  the  same  time  isosceles,  and  capable  of 
coinciding,  when  applied  to  each  other;  for  having  placed  PA 
on  its  equal  QF,  the  side  PC  will  fall  on  its  equal  QD,  and 
thus  the  two  triangles  will  exactly  coincide  ;  hence  they  aro 
equal;  and  the  surface  DQF=ArC.  For  a  like  reason,  the 
surface  FQE=CPB,  and  the  surface  DQE=APB  ;  hence  we 
have  DQF+FQE— DQE=APC+CPB— APB,  or  DFE= 
ABC  ;  hence  the  two  symmetrical  triangles  ABC,  DBF  are 
equal  in  surface. 

Scholium.  The  poles  P  and  Q  might  lie  within  the  triangles 
ABC,  DEF :  in  which  case  it  would  be  requisite  to  add  the 
three  triangles  DQF,  FQE,  DQE  together,  in  order  to  make 
up  the  triangle  DEF;  and  in  like  manner  to  add  the  three  tri- 
angles APC,  CPB,  APB  together,  in  order  to  make  up  the  tri- 
angle ABC :  in  all  other  respects,  the  demonstration  and  the 
result  would  still  be  the  same. 

PROPOSITION    ZXl.       THEOREM. 

If  the  circumferences  of  two  great  circles  intersect  each  other 
on  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  the  sum  of  the  opposite  trian- 
gles thus  formed,  is  equivalent  to  the  surface  of  a  lune  whose 
angle  is  equal  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  circles. 

Let  the  circumferences  AOB,  COD, 
intersect  on  the  hemisphere  OACBD ; 
then  will  the  opposite  triangles  AOC, 
BOD  be  equal  to  the  lune  whose  an- 
gle is  BOD. 

For,  producing  the  arcs  OB,  OD 
on  the  other  hemisphere,  till  they 
meet  in  N,  the  arc  OBN  will  be  a  se- 
mi-circumference, and  AOB  one  also ; 
and  taking  OB  from  both,  we  shall 
have  BN=AO.  ,  For  a  like  reason,  we  have  DN=CO,  and 
BD=AC.  Hence  the  two  triangles  AOC,  BDN  have  their 
three  sides  respectively  equal ;  besides,  they  are  so  placed  as 
to  be  symmetrical ;  hence  (Prop.  XIX.  8ch.)  they  are  equal . 
in  surface,  and  the  sum  of  the  triangles  AOC,  BOD  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  lune  OBNDO,  whose  an^e  is  BOD. 

Scholiitm.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  two  spherical  pyra- 
mids, which  have  the  triangles  AOC,  BOD  for  bases,  are  to- 
gether equivalent  to  the  spherical  ungula  whose  angle  is  BOD. 
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PROPOSITION  XXU.      THBOBCM. 

The  sufface  of  a  spherical  triangk  is  measured  by  the  excess 
of  the  sum  of  its  three  angles  above  two  right  angles^  multi- 
plied by  the  tri-rectangular  triangle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  proposed  triangle  : 
produce  its  sides  till  they  meet  the 
great  circle  DEFG,  drawn  at  plea- 
sure without  the  triangle.  By  the 
last  Theorem,  the  two  triangles  ADE, 
AGH,  are  together  equivalent  to  the 
lune  whose  angle  is  A,  and  which  is 
measured  by  2A.T  (Prop.  XIX.  Cor. 
2.)  Hence  we  have  ADE+AGH= 
2A.T  ;  and,  for  a  like  reason,  BGF+ 
BID=2B.T.  and  CIH+CFE=2C.T. 
But  the  sum  of  these  six  triangles  exceeds  the  hemisphere  by 
twice  the  triangle  ABC,  and  the  hemisphere  is  represented  by 
4T ;  therefore,  twice  the  triangle  ABC  is  equal  to  2A.T4- 
2B.T+2C.T— 4T  ;  and  consequently,  once  ABC=(A+B+C 
— 2)T ;  hence  every  spherical  triangle  is  measured  by  the  sum 
of  all  its  angles  minus  two  right  angles,  multiplied  by  the  ^tri- 
rectangular  triangle. 

Cor.  I.  However  many  right  angles  there  may  be  in  the 
sum  of  the  three  angles  minus  two  fishi  angles,  just  so  many 
tri-rectangular  triangles,  or  eighths  of  the  spnere,  will  the  pro- 
posed triangle  contain.  If  the  angles,  for  example,  are  each 
equal  to  f  of  a  right  angle,  the  three  angles  will  amount  to  four 
right  angles,  and  the  sum  of  the  angles  minus  two  right  angles 
will  be  represented  by  4 — ^2,  or  2;  therefore  the  surface  of 
the  triangle  will  be  equal  to  two  tri-rectangular  triangles,  or  to 
the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere. 

Scholium.  While  the  spheriical  triangle  ABC  is  compared 
with  the  tri-rectangular  triangle,  the  spherical  pyramid,  which 
has  ABC  for  its  base,  is  compared  with  the  tri-rectangular 
pyramid,  and  n  similar  proportion  is  found  to  subsist  between 
them.  The  solid  angle  at  the.vertex  of  the  pyramid,  is  in  like 
manner  compared  with  the  solid  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  tri- 
rectangular  pyramid.  These  comparisons  are  founded  on  the 
coincidence  of  the  corresponding  parts.  If  the  bases  of  the 
pyramids  coincide,  the  pyramids  themselves  will  evidently  co- 
mcide,  and  likewise  the  solid  angles  at  their  vertices.  From 
this,  some  consequences  are  deduced. 

3* 
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First.  Two  triangular  spherical  pyramids  are  to  each  other 
as  their  bases ;  and,  since  a  polygonal  pyramid  may  always  be 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  triangular  ones,  it  follows  that 
any  two  spherical  pyramids  are  to  each  other  as  the  polygons 
which  form  their  bases. 

Second.  The  solid  angles  at  the  vertices  of  these  pyramids 
are  also  as  their  bases :  hence,  for  comparing  any  two  solid 
angles,  we  have  merely  to  place  their  vertices  at  the  centres 
of  two  equal  spheres,  and  the  solid  angles  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  spherical  polygons  intercepted  between  their  planes 
or  faces. 

The  vertical  angle  of  the  tri-rectangular  pyramid  is  formed 
by  three  planes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  angle, 
which  may  be  called  a  right  solid  angle,  will  serve  as  a  very 
natural  unit  of  measure  for  all  other  solid  angles.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  area  of  the  triangle  is  |  of  the  tri-rectangular  tri* 
angle,  then  the  corresponding  solid  angle  will  also  be  |  of  the 
right  solid  angle. 

PROPOBITION    XXm.      THEOREM. 

The  surface  of  a  spherical  polygon  is  measured  by  the  sum  of 
all  its  angks,  minus  twa  right  angles  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber  of  sides  in  the  polygon  less  tu>Of  into  the  tri-rectangular 
triangle. 

From  one  of  the  vertices  A,  let  di- 
agonals AC,  AD,. be  drawn  to  all  the 
oUier  vertices ;  the  polygon  ABCDE 
will  be  divided  into  as  many  triangles, 
minus  two,  as  it  has  sides.  But  the 
surface  of  each  triangle  is  measured  by 
the  sum  of  all  its  apgies  minus  two 
right  angles,  into  the  tri-rectangular  tri- 
angle ;  and  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  all 
the  triangles  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  angles  of 
the  polygon :  hence,  the  surface  of  the  polygon  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  dl  its  angles,  diminished  by  twice  as  many  right  angles 
as  it  has  sides,  less  two,  into  the  tri-rectangular  triangle. 

Scholium.  Let  s  be  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  in  a  spherical 
polygon,  n  the  number  of  its  sides,  and  T  the  tri-rectangular 
triangk ;  the  risht  angle  being  taken  for  unity,  the  surface  of 
the  polygon  will  be  measured  by 

(s—2(n—2,))  T,or  (s—2  n+4)  T 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Plane  Trioonombtrt  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  sides  and  angles  of  plane  triangles. 

In  every  triangle  there  are  six  parts :  three  sides  and  three 
angles  ;  which  have  such  relations  to  each  other  that  the  value 
of  one  depends  on  the  value  of  the  others ;  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  are  known  the  others  may  thereby  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  sides  of  triangles  consist  of  absolute  magnitude,  but  the 
angles  are  only  the  relations  of  those  sides  to  each  other  in 
position  or  direction,  without  regard  to  their  mafi;nitudes. 

Angles  have  no  absolute  measure  in  terms  of  the  sides ;  but 
are,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  measure ;  for  if  two  lines  meet 
each  other  the  space  included  between  them  within  a  given 
distance  from  their  point  of  contact  is  proportional  to  their 
mutaal  inclination,  and  hence  (Prop.  X vlli.  Cor.  B.  III.  EL 
Cfeom,)  the  arc  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  intercepted  by 
two  lines  drawn  from  its  centre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  mea- 
sure of  the  angle  or  inclination  of  those  lines,  and  therefore  the 
arc  of  the  circumference  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of 
angular  magnitude. 

For  this  purpose  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  into  .360  equal  paiis,  called  degrees,  and  each  of 
those  degrees  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts  called  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  60  equal  parts  called  seconds  ;  and  so  on,  to 
thirds,  fourths,  &c. 

These  divisions  are  designated  by  the  following  characters, 
ojn  ///  ^^^  Thus  the  expression  30°  20'  12"  22'",  repre- 
sents  an  arc  or  an  angle  of  30  degrees  20  minutes  12  seconds 
22  thirds. 

The  circumference  of  any  circle  may  in  this  manner  be  ap- 
plied  as  the  measure  of  angles,  without  regard  to  its  magni- 
tude or  the  length  of  its  radius ;  hence  a  degree  is  not  a  mag- 
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nitude  of  any  definite  length,  but  is  a  certain  portioB  of  the 
whole  circumference  of  any  circle,  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  large  circle  is  greater 
than  the  same  part  of  a  smaller  one,  but  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  the  small  circumference  is  the  same  as  in  the  large  one. 
The  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  called 
a  quadrant  and  contains  90  degrees:  hence  90  degrees  is  the 
measure  of  the  right  angle. 

Thus,  if  we  draw  two  straight  lines 
AD,  BE,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  from  their  point  of  inter- 
section, C,  we  discribe  a  circle  with  any 
radius  so  as  to  cut  those  lines  in  any 
points,  as  a,  b,  d,  e,  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  will  thus  be  divided  into  four 
equal  arcs,  aft,  bd,  de,  ea,  each  of  which 
measures  or  subtends  a  right  angle  at 
the  centre  C,  of  the  circle. 

If  ti  line  CP  be  made  to  revolve  round  a  fixed  point  C  as 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  so  as  to  pass  successively  through 
every  point  of  the  circumference,  commencing  in  the  point  a, 
then,  while  it  is  in  the  position  Ca,  or  while  it  coincides  with 
the  line  Ca,  those  two  lines  form  but  one,  and  intercept  no  arc 
on  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  hence  form  no  angle 
with  each  other ;  but  when  the  line  CaP 
comes  into  the  position  CP,  it  forms  with 
AC  an  acute  angle  at  C,  which  is  mea- 
sured by  the  arc  aP,  and  when  it  comes 
into  the  position  C6P,  it  then  forms  a  right 
angle  ACP  with  the  line  AC,  which  angle 
is  measured  by  the  quadrant  ab.  Now 
let  it  come  into  the  position  CP,,  and  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  CA,  will  be 
measured  by  the  arc  aP,,  which  is  greater  than  a  right  angle, 
and  hence  is  an  obtuse  angle. 

Let  it  now  come  into  the  position  CrfP ;  it  then  coincides 
with  the  right  line  Crf,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  line  AC  pro- 
duced, since  the  line  CP,  in  this  position,  coincides  with  the  line 
AD,  it  can  be  said  to  form  with  it  no  angle ;  yet  the  space 
passed  over  by  the  line  CP,  from  the  position  CaP,  is  equal  to 
two  quadrants,  or  two  right  angles  equal  to  180  degrees,  and 
for  trigonometrical  investigation  the  lines  C6P  and  CA  are 
said  to  subtend  the  angle  measured  by  the  arc  abd. 

After  passing  the  point  (/,  and  coming  into  the  position  CP,, 
it  forms  with  AC,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  it  the  angle  P,CA 
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measured  by  the  arc  oeP,,  but  having  passed  over  the  arc 
aMP,,  is  said  to  contaiu,  with  the  line  CA,  the  angle  ACP,  on 
the  upper  side  of  those  lines  measured  by  the  arc  ofrcf  P,, 
greater  than  two  right  angles.  When  it  comes  in  the  posi- 
tion CeP  it  is  said  to  subtend,  with  the  line  AC  from  the  same 
side  of  it,  the  angle  measured  by  the  arc  abde^  or  three  quad- 
rants, equal  to  three  right  angles. 

When  in  the  position  CP^,  it  is  said  to  contain  with  CA,  and 
on  the  same  side  of  it,  an  angle  greater  than  three  right  angles. 

Finally*  when  the  line  CP  has  completed  an  entire  revolu- 
tion, having  returned  to  its  original  position,  CA,  it  will  have 
formed  an  ande  with  it  equal  to  four  right  angles. 

If  the  line  CP  continues  to  revolve,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
angle  will  increase,  and  may  with  this  view  form  with  CA, 
angles  greater  than  four,,  than  five,  or  than  any  given  number 
of  right  angles. 

ab  is  called  the  first  quadrant  of  the  circle,  bd  the  second, 
de  the  third,  and  ea  the  fourth  quadrant. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  line  CP  cannot,  geome- 
trically, be  said  to  contain  with  another  line,  AG,  an  angle 
greater,  nor  quite  equal  to,  two  right  angles,  but  in  view  of  its 
supposed  motion  round  one  of  its  extremities,  C,  as  a  centre, 
it  is  said  to  contain,  with  the  line  AC,  all  the  angular  space 
through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  revolution. 

Thus,  let  the  line  Cr  have  performed  one  complete  revolu- 
tion, from  the  position  CaP  to  the  same  position  again,  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  the  line  CA,  though  absolutely  no- 
thing, is  in  view  of  its  supposed  motion  measured  by  the  quad- 
rants ab-^-bd-^-de+eUt  each  of  which  quadrants  are  readily  re- 
cognized as  being  contained  by  their  several  lines  of  division, 
when  by  removing  those  lines  of  division  of  the  circumference, 
those  several  angles  are  all  converted  into  one  containing  the 
whole  circumference  ;  hence,  in  view  of  this  motion  or  rela- 
tion of  the  two  lines,  they  are  said  to  contain  an  angle  mea- 
sured by  the  whole  circumference. 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONa 


The  following  symbols  are  sometimes  used. 

1.  The  complement  of  an  arc  or  of  an  angle,  is  what  re- 
mains after  taking  that  arc  or  that  angle  from  90  degrees. 
Thus,  if  6  be  any  arc  or  angle^  the  complement  is  90® — d 

2.  Supplement  of  an  arc  or  an  angle,  is  what  remains  after 
taking  that  arc  or  angle  from  two  right  angles,  or  IdO  de- 
grees. Thus,  if  ^  be  any  arc  or  angle,  the  supplement  of  ^  is 
180®— a. 

If  AP  be  any  arc,  and  ACP  be  any  angle, 
6  measured  by  that  arc,  then  the  complement 
of  the  ansle  6  is  the  angle  FCB  measured  by 
the  arc  1%,  and  the  supplement  of  the  angle  ^ 
is  the  angle  PCD  measured  by  the  arc  PBD, 
and  if  BCP  is  any  angle  6  measured  by  the 
arc  PB,  then  PCA  is  the  complement  of  d,  and  if  PCD  is  any 
angle  4,  then  will  PCA  be  its  supplement. 

3.  To  represent  the  ratios  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  trian- 
gles, right  lines  are  drawn  in  and  about  a  circle  called  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  &c. 

Draw  two  right  lines  AD3E  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  point  C,  with  the 
centre  C  and  any  distance  as  radius,  describe  a 
circle  cutting  the  lines  in  the  points  A,  B,  D,  E. 

Draw  the  radius  CP  forming  with  CA  any 
angle  ACP=a.  From  P  draw  PS  perpendi- 
cular on  CA.  From  A  draw  AT  a  tangent 
to  the  circumference  at  A.  Produce  CP  to 
meet  AT  in  T. 

4.  Then  the  ratio  of  PS  to  the  radius  CA  of  the  circle,  is 
called  the  sine  of  the  angle  PCA. 

Or,  S=^'°-^- 

6.  The  ratio  of  AT  to  the  radius  CA  of  the  circle,  is  called 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  TCA  or  PCA. 


Hence, 

6.  And  the 
angle  PCA. 

Or, 


AT 


=:tan.  L 


CA 

ratio  of  CT  to  the  radius 

CT 
g^=sec,  a. 


is  the  secant  of  the 
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7.  The  ratio  of  AS  to  the  radius  of  the  circle,  is  called  the 
varied  sine  of  the  angle  PC  A.  ^ 

r.  AS  .     , 

Or,  CA^^*  *'^* 

8.  The  sine  of  the  complement  of  an  angle,  is  called  the  sine 
complement,  or  cosine  of  that  angle. 

Thus,  sin.  (90® — d)=cos.  d,  hence  cos.  (90* — d)=:8in.  i. 

9.  The  tangent  of  the  complement  of  any  given  angle,  is 
called  the  cotangent  of  that  angle. 

Thus,  tan.  (90**— d)=cot  a,  hence  cot  (90*— ^)=tan.  i 

10.  The  secant  of  the  complement  of  any  given  angle,  is 
called  the  cosecant  of  that  angle. 

Or,  sec.  (90®— ^)=cosec.  d,  hence  cosec.  (90®— ^)=8ec.  d. 

11.  The  versed  sine  of  the  complement  of  any  angle,  is  call- 
ed the  co-versed  sine  of  that  angle. 

Or,  V.  sin.  (90®— d)=co-v.  sin.  ^, 

and  hence  co-v.  sin.  (90 — d)= v.  sin.  6. 
In  order  to  show  that  the  ratio  of  CS  to  the  radius  of  the 
circle  in  the  last  figure,  is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  PCA ;  that 
is»  the  sine  of  its  complement, 

Or  that  p^=^co8.  ^ 

CA 

Draw  a  circle  A'B'D'E'  equal  to  the  circle 
ABDE,  and  from  C  the  centre,  draw  C'F, 
making  with  C'A;  the  angle  P'C'A'  equal  to  a' 
the  angle  PCB ;  that  is,  to  the  compliment 
of  PCA,  or  to  (90®—^)- . 


Then,  since  CP  is  equal  to  C'F,  and  the 
axigles  at  S  and  S'  are  rieht  angles,  the  angle 
CPS  equal  to  the  angle  P'C'S'  the  two  trian-  A 
«les  PCS,  P'C'S'  are  equal  in  every  respect ;  *" 
'"^=C'S',  CS=P'S'. 


Therefore,  rnr=- 


CSP'S' 

CA""CA 

=sin.  P'C'A'  by  Def. 
=sin.  (90®— 4)  by  construct. 
=cos.  6  by  Def. 
We  have  hitherto  considered  an  angle  PCA  less  tlian  a  right 
angle,  but  the  same  definitions  are  applied,  whatever  may  be 
the  magnitude  of  the  angle. 
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=tan.  P,CA 


Thus,  for  example,  let  us  take  an  angle 
P,CA  situated  in  the  second  quadrant,  thai  m, 
an  angle  greater  than  one  right  angle,  and 
less  than  two.  ^ 

From  P-  let  fiill  P,S,  perpendicular  on 
AD,  from  D  draw  DT,  a  tangent  to  the  cir- 
cle at  D,  meeting  CP,  produced  in  T,  ;  then, 
as  before, 

Mi=,i„.P.CA 
^=co8.  P.CA 

CA 

PT 

^=Bec.  P.CA 

=-T^=v.  sin.  P,CA. 

Again,  let  the  angle  in  question  be  situated  in  the  third  quad- 
rant, that  is,  let  it  be  an  angle  greater  than  two,  and  less  than 
three  right  angles. 

Making  a  construction  analogous  to  that  in  the  two  former 
cases,  we  shall  have 

^=8m.  P,CA 

^=cos.  P.CA 

DT 

glA=tan.  P.CA 

^=8ec  P.AC 
L^A 

AS,. 


CA 


=v.  sin.  P,CA. 


Lastly,  let  the  angle  be  situated  in  the  fourth  quadrant;  that 
is,  let  it  be  an  angle  greater  than  three,  and  less  than  four 
right  angles,  then  as  before, 

Mi=8m.  P.CA  ' 

^=cos.  P.CA 

^=tan.P.CA 
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gi=sec  P.CA 


CA 


V.  sin.  P^CA. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  establish  some  important  general 
relations,  between  the  trigonometrical  quantities  which  are 
immediately  deducible  from  the  above  definitions,  and  from 
the  principles  of  Geometry. 

T 

Resuming  the  figm-c  of  Def.  (3) : 
Since  CSP  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
CP  the  hypothenuse, 

PS*+CS*=CP 
Dividing  by  CP, 

PS*    CS*^ 

thatis,  sin.V+cos.*J=l (1) 

The  triangles  PSC,  TAC,  are  equiangular  and  similar; 
hence, 

PSAT 

CS~CA 
PS 

CAAT 
C^""CA 

CA 

sin.  i 


Therefore 


that  is, 


.=tan.  ^ 


cos.  6 
In  last  case,  for  S  substitute  {90^ — d) ;  then 

COS.  {W—9)  ^ 

^  COS.  d  ^    . 

Or,  -: — T=cot.  6 

sm.  e 

From  (2)  and  (3)  we  have 

sin.  ^    ,       *       J  COS.  6        ^   . 
-stan.  ^  and  -: — :=cot.  6. 


C08.B 


sin.  6 


Hence,  tan.  d= 


1 


or,  tan.  ^  cot.  4=5 1 


CQLi 

By  similar  triangles  CTA,  CPS. 
CT_CP 

CA"^CS 

J^ 

=CS 

CP 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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Or, 

By  Definition, 


sec.  4= 


COS.  B 


-,  or,  sec.  ^  COS.  4=1   •    -     (5) 


cosec.  d=sec.  (90°— d) 
1 


by  the  last  case, 


cos.  {W — d) 
1 
~sin~d'  ^^'  cosec.  A  sin.  4=1  -    -  (6) 

Since  CAT  is  a  right  angled  triangle,  and  CT  the  hypothe- 
nuse 

CA'+Ar=CT« 
Dividing  by  CA', 

AT'CT* 
"*"CA*""CA* 
that  is,        l+tan.*d=sec.' 4 (7) 

By  (3)  we  have  ^    cos.  6 

cot.  B=—. — ; 

sin.  6 

Therefore,  cot.'  4=  .  '  ■■ 

sm."  6 

Adding  1  to  each  side  of  the  equation, 

*  1  I      A%  A    ^  .  COS.* a 
l+cot.*4=:H— ^-5- 

sin.'  d+cos."  6 


By  Definition, 


versin.  ^=qT" 


sin.*  6 
= cosec*  6  by  (6) 


-     -     (8) 


By  Definition, 


CA— CS 
"     CA 
CS 
'CA 

=  1 COS.  t  • 


(») 


coversin.  tf=versin.  (90° — ») 

=  1— cos.(90<»— «,)  by  the  last  case, 
=1 — sin.  « (10) 

The  above  results,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
all  trigonometrical  investigations,  are  collected  and  arranged 
in  the  following  table,  which  ought  to  be  committed  to  memo- 
ry:— 
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TABLE  L 

1. 

Sin.*^+cos.'d=l 

2. 

sin.  A 
cos.  0 

3. 

cos.  A 

T-                      =C0t  & 

SID.  e 

4. 

tan.  ^  coL  ^      =1 

6. 

sec.  d  cos.  d     =1 

6. 

cosec.  6  sin.  d  =1 

7. 

l+tan.'A         =sec.M 

8. 

1+cot.'  d         =  cosec*  S  ' 

9. 

V.  sin.  d            =1— cos.  6 

10. 

coversin.  6       =1 — sin.  6. 

12.  The  chord  o{ 

an  arc  is  the  ratio  of  the  straiofht  line  join 

ing  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

PROPOSITION. 

The  chord  of  any  arc  is  equal  to  twice  the  sine  of  half  the  arc. 

Take  any  arc  AQ,  subtending  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle  the  angle  ACQ=d. 

Draw  the  straight  line  CP  bisecting  the 
angle  ACQ. 

Join  A,  Q ;  from  P  let  fall  PS  perpen- 
dicular on  CA. 

Since  CP  bisects  ACQ,  the  vertical  an- 
gle of  the  isosceles  triangle  ACQ,  it  bi- 
sects the  base  AQ  at  right  angles. 

Therefore,  AO=OQ,  and  the  angles  at  O  are  right  angles. 

Again,  since  the  triangles  AOC,  PSC,  have  the  angles  CSP, 
COA,  right  andes,  and  the  angle  PCS  common  to  the  two 
triangles,  and  also  the  side  CP  of  the  one  equ«l  the  side  CA 
of  the  other,  these  triangles  are  in  every  respect  equal. 

.-.  PS  =AO=OQ 
.-.  AQ  =2PS 

'  •  CA  ~XA 
or,  chord  d  =2  sin.  PCA 

=2  sin.  - 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  principle  by  which  the 
signs  of  the  trigonometrical  quantities  are  regulated  — 
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All  lines  measured  from  the  point  C  along 

CA,  that  is,  to  the  left,  are  considered  pos- 
itive, or  have  the  sine  +. 

All  lines  measured  from  the   point  C 
along  CD,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  direction  a| 
to  the  right  are  considered  negative,  or  have 
the  sign — . 

All  lines  measured  from  the  point  C  along 

CB,  that  is,  upwards,  are  considered  posi- 
tive or  have  sign  +. 

All  lines  measured  from  the  point  C  along  CE,  that  is,  in 
the  opposite  direction  downwards,  are  considered  negative,  or 
have  tne  sign  — •. 

Let  us  determine  according  to  this  principle,  the  signs  of  the 
sines  and  cosines  of  angles  in  the  different  quadi  ants. 

PS  B 

In  the  first  qtuidrant,  sin.  ^=nT  F^ 

.   cs 

COS.  ^=g^ 

Here  PS=Cc  is  reckoned  from  C  along  '^i 
CB  upwards,  and  is  therefore  positive. 

CS  is  reckoned  from  C  along  C  A,  to  the 
left  and  is  therefore  positive. 

In  the  first  quadrant,  therefore  the  sine 

and  cosine  are  hath  positive. 

P-S, 
In  the  second  quadrant,  sin.  ^=p    > 


cos.«= 


"C  A 
CSa 

CA 


Here  P3Sj=Ccj  is  reckoned  from  C 
along  CB  upwards*  and  is  therefore  posi- 
tive. 

CS,  is  reckoned  from  C  along  CD  to 
the  right  and  is  therefore  negative. 

In  the  second  quadrant,  therefore,  the  sine 
is  positive  and  the  cosine  negative. 

P  S 
In  the  third  quadrant,  sin.  ^=  p  a^ 

cos..=_» 

Here  P3S3=Cc3  is  reckoned  from  C 
along  CE,  downwards,  and  is  therefore 
negative. 

CS3  is  reckoned  from  C  along  CD,  to 
the  right,  and  is  therefore  negative. 
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In  the  third  quadrant,  therefore,  the  sine 
and  cosine  are  both  negative, 

P  S 
In  the  fourth  quadrant,  sin.^=-^rT^ 

Here  P^S^=Cc^  is  reckoned  from  C  along 
CE  downwards  and  is  therefore  negative. 
CS^  is  reckoned  from  C  along  CA,  to  the 
left  and  is  therefore  positive. 

In  the  fourth  quadrant,  therefore,  the  sine  is  negative,  and 
the  cosine  positive. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  the  sine  is  positive  in  the  first  and 
second  quadrants,  and  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth  ;  and  the 
cosine  is  positive  in  the  first  and  fourth,  and  negative  in  the 
second  and  third,  or  in  other  words : 

The  sine  of  an  angle  less  than  180°  is  positive  and  the  sine 
of  an  angle  greater  than  180°  and  less  than  360°  is  negative. 

The  cosine  of  an  angle  kss  than  90°  is  positive,  the  cosine  of 
an  angle  greater  than  90°,  and  less  than  270°,  is  negative,  and 
the  cosine  of  an  angle  greater  than  270°,  and  less  than  360,°  i$ 
positive. 

The  signs  of  the  sine  and  the  cosine  being  determined,  the 

signs  of  all  the  other  trigonometrical  quantities  may  be  at  once 

established  by  referring  to  the  relations  in  Table  1. 

Thus,  for  the  tangent,   .     , 
^       sm.  6 

Hence^  it  appears  that  when  the  sine  and  cosine  have  the 
same  sign  the  tangent  will  be  positive,  and  when  they  have 
difierent  signs  it  will  be  negative. 

Therefore,  the  tangent  is  positive  in  the  first  and  third  quad- 

rarUs  and  negative  in  the  second  and  fourth. 

The  same  holds  good  for  the  cotangent ;  for 

,    cos.  6 

cot.  d=-: — J 

sm.  A 

Again,  since  ^^^  ^^  J_ 

cos.  6 
the  sign  of  the  secant  is  always  the  same  with  that  of  the  co- 
sine ;  and,  since  ^^^   .       1 

COSeC*  fl=-: 7 

sm.  0 
in  like  manner,  the  sign  of  the  cosecant  is  always  the  same  with 
that  of  the  sine. 

The  versed  sine  is  always  positive,  being  reckoned  from  A 
always  in  the  same  direction. 
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It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  give  diflfer^ 
ent  signs  to  angles  themselves.  We  have 
hitherto  supposed  angles  of  different  magni- 
tudes to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
the  moveable  radius  CP  round  C  in  a  direc- 
tion from  leFt  to  right ;  and  the  angles  so 
formed  have  been  considered  positive,  or  af- 
fected with  the  sign  +.  If  we  now  suppose  the  angle  P=^A 
to  be  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  radius  CP'  in  tlie  op- 
posite direction,  we  may,  upon  a  principle  analogous  to  the 
former,  consider  the  angle  ^  as  negative,  and  affect  it  with  the 
sign  — . 

We  shall  now  determine  the  variations  in  the  magnitiJide  of 
the  sine  and  cosine  for  angles  of  different  magnitudes. 

In  the  first  quadrant : 

Let  CR  CP„  CP3 be  different 

positions  of  the  revolving  radius  in  the 

first  quadrant;  and  from  P,?,,  P,, 

draw  PS,  PaS,,  P3S3,  perpendiculars  on 
CA. 

It  is  manifest,  that  as  the  angle  in- 
creases the  sine  increases  ;  for 

ISl^:^  and  l^^^l^ 
CA  -^CA  CA  ^  CA 

When  the  angle  becomes  very  small^  PS  becomes  Yery 
small  also  ;  and  when  the  revolving  radius  coincides  with  CA, 
that  is,  when  the  angle  becomes  0,  then  PS  disappears  alto- 
gether, and  is  =0. 

PS 
Hence  since,  generally,  sin.  ^=7^rr  and  since,  when  ^=0, 
/     PS=0;  CA 

.-.  sin.  0==^ 

=0 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  angle  becomes  equal  to  90**,  PS 
coincides  with  CB,  and  is  equal  to  it 

PS 
Hence  since,  generally,  sin.  ^=7=-r7  and  shice,  when  d=s:90', 
PS=CB ;  CA' 


sm. 


CB 
^°=CA 
=  1;  . 


CB-CA. 


Again,  it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  angle  increases  the  cosine 
diminishes ;  for 

cs^cs.     ,  cs.^cs, 

CA>  CA  *"^  CA  >CA 
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When  the  angle  is  very  small,  CS  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
CA  ;  and  when  the  revolving  radius  coinciaes  with  CA,  that 
is,  when  the  angle  is  0,  then  CS  coincides  with  CA  and  is 
equal  to  it. 

CS 
Hence  since,  generally,  cos.  ^=7tt-,  and  since,  when  4=0, 

CS=CA;  ^^ 

n    CA    , 

.*.    COS.  0=7TT  =  1 

CA 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  angle  increases,  CS  diminishes, 
and  when  the  angle  becomes  equal  to  90^,  CS  disappears  al- 
together, and  is  =^0. 

CS 
Hence  since,  generally,  cos.  4=?tti  and  since,  when  A=^W*fiS 

=0;  ^^ 

.-.  cos.  ^0°=^  =0 

Let  us  now  take  different  positions  of  the  revolving  radius 
in  the  second  quadrant. 

It  is  manifest,  that  as  the  angle  in- 
creases the  sine  diminishes  ;  for 

h^yL^  and  ?iS^>?^ 
CA  ^  CA'  CA  ^  CA 

As  the  angle  goes  on  increasing,  PS 
goes  on  diminishing ;  and  when  CP  coin- 
cides with  CD,  that  is,  when  the  angle 
becomes  equal  to  180^,  PS  disappears  al- 
together, and  is  equal  0. 

PS 

Hence  since,  generally,  sin.  d=prT-»  and   since,  when  d=180^ 

PS=0;  ^^ 

.-.  sin.  180*'=<). 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  angle  increases  the  cosine  increases  ; 
for 

5?i.^5?i.  and  CS^^CS^ 
CA   ^CA  CA    ^CA 

and  when  the  revolving  radius  coincides  with  CD  and  the  an- 
gle becomes  180®,  CP  coincides  with  CD  and  is  equal  to  it 

CS 
Hence  since, generally,  COS.  A=7r7  and  since,  when  4=180**, 
CS=CD;  CA 

CD 
.'.  cos.  180*'=pT-  = — 1 ; 

.-.  CD=rCA. 
The  negative  sign  here  is  employed,  because  the  cosine  is 
reckoned  to  (he  Aghi  along  CD. 
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Reasoning  in  the  same  manner  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quadrants,  we  shall  find, 

sin.  270°=—! 
COS.  270°=     0 
sin.  360°=     0 
COS.  360°=     1. 
Thus,  it  appears, 
That  as  the  angle  increases  in  the  first  quadrant,  from  0  up  to 
90°, 
The  sine,  being  positive,  increases  from  0  up  to  1, 
The  cosine  being  positive  decreases  from  1  down  to  0. 
That,  as  the  angle  increases  in  the  second  quadrant,  from  90^ 
up  to  180°, 
The  sine,  being  positive,  decreases  from  1  down  to  0, 
The  cosine,  being  negative,  passes  from  0  to  — 1. 
That,  as  the  angle  increases  in  the  third  quadrant,  from  180° 
up  to  270°, 
The  sine,  being  negative,  passes  from  0  to  — 1, 
The  cosine,  being  negative,  passes  from  — 1  to  0. 
That,  9fi  the  angle  increases  in  the  fourth  quadrant  from  270° 
up  to  360°, 
The  sine,  being  negative,  passes  from  — 1  to  0, 
The  cosine,  being  positive,  increases  from  0  up  to  1. 

The  variations  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sines  and  cosines, 
being  those  of  the  other  trigonometrical  quantities  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  means  of  the  relations  in  Table  I. 

r«i.  A    sin.  d 

Thus,  smce,  tan.  d= \ 

'  cos.^ 

sin.  0    0 

tan.  0= ;;=T=0 

COS.  0     1 

^^^     sin.  90°     1         ^  .  ^  . 
tan.  90°= Eno^K^^^^  tnfinitum^OT qd. 

COS.   \j\j         XJ 

The  truth  of  this  last  relation  may  be  readily  illustrated,  by 
referring  to  the  geometrical  construction;  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  the  angle  of  90°  AT  becomes  parallel  to  CP ; 
and  therefore,  the  point  T,  in  which  the  two  lines  meet,  is  at 
an  infinite  distance. 

So,  also,  cot.    0=  00 

cot.  90°=0 
and  so  for  all  the  rest. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  point  out  some  important  general 
relations,  which  exist  between  the  trigonometrical  functions  of 
angles  less  than  90°  and  those  of  angles  greater  than  90° 
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Draw  CP,  making  with  CA  any  angle 
PCA  which  we  may  call  6 ;  let  fall  PS 
perpendicnlar  from  P  on  CA.  Draw 
OF,  m  king  with  BC  the  angle  BCF= 
PCA=^ ;  and  from  P  let  fall  P'S'  per- 
pendicular on  CD. 

Then  the  angle  FCA=^0**+tf. 
The  two  triangles  PCS,  FCS',  have 
the  side  PC  of  the  one  equal  to  the  side 
P'C  of  the  other,  also  the  angles  at  S  and 
S'  ri^bt  angles,  and  the  angle  CPS  of  the  one  equal  to  the  aih 
gle  FCS'  of  the  other ;  therefore  the  two  triaqgles  are  in 
every  respect  equal ;  and 

PS=CS',    CS=:FS'. 

FS'^CS 

CA     CA 


Therefore,  =--  =^ 


Or, 

that  is. 
Again, 

sin.  FCA=cos.  PCA, 
sin,  (90**-f  «)=cos.  «. 

CS'    PS 

Or, 

that  is 

CA~CA 
—cos.  P'CA=sin.  PCA, 

cos.  (90**+^)=— sin.  6 

As  before,  draw  CP,  making  any  angle 
B  with  CA,  and  draw  CP',  making  with 
CD  the  angle  FCD,  equal  to  6. 

Then  the  angle  FCA=180°— 4. 

The  two  triangles  PCS,  P'CS'  are  ma- 
nifestly in  all  respects  equal ;  and 
PS=FS'  CS=CS' 

^.       -  .PS     FS' 

Therefore,      ^=^ 

that  is,  sin.  ^=Bin.  (180*'— «) 
an  important  proposition  which  enunciated  in  words,  is,  the 
sine  of  an  angle  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  its  supplement. 
Again, 

cs_cs; 

CA^CA 

cos.  d=_cos.  (180**—^), 
that  is,  the  cosine  of  an  angle^  and  the  cosine  of  its  supplement 
are  equal  in  absolute  magnitude^  but  have  opposite  signs. 
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If,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  we  draw 
CF,  making  with  CD  an   angle  DCF     ,^ 
equal  to  the  angle  ^  we  shall  find  in  like 
manner,  a 

sin.  (180°+^)=— sin.  ^ 
COS.  (180°+d)=cos.  (180**—^) 
= — cos.  6. 


If  we  draw  CP',  making  with  CE  an 
angle  ECP'=d,  then 

sin.  (270^— d)= — cos.  6 
COS.  (270^— d)=— sin.  6 
as  is  evident  from  Def.8,andthe  rule  for 
signs ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  may  pro- 
ceed for  angles  in  the  fourth  quadrant. 
These  relations  being  established  between 
the  sines  and  cosines,  the  corresponding 
relations  between  other  trigonometrical  functions  may  be  de- 
duced immediately  from  Table  1. 

^  ^    COS.  (90°+^) 

COS.  tf 


tan.  (180^—^)= 


— sin.  6 
= — cot.  6 

sin.  (180°—^) 


COS.  (180°-— «) 


—    sm.  e 
— -cos.d 
= — tan.  ^ 
and  so  for  all  the  rest 

The  student  majr  exercise  himself  by  verifying  such  of  the 
results  in  the  following  table  as  have  not  been  formally  de- 
monstrated. 
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TABLE  XL 

*8in.  0 

=0 

•sin.  (180^+d) 

= — sin.^ 

•cos.  0 

=1 

•cos.  (180°+^) 

= COS.  6 

•tan.  0 

=0 

tan.  (180^+tf) 

=tan.  d 

•cot.  0 

=  OB 

cot.  (180°+^) 
sec.  (180°+^) 

=COL  d 

sec  0 

=  1 

= —  sec.  6 

cosec.  0 

=  00 

cosec.  (180° -M) 

= —  cosec.  ^ 

•sin.  (90-— «) 

=cos.  * 

sin.  (270°— d) 

= COS.  d 

•cos.  (90'— «) 

=sin.  t 

COS.  (270°— d) 
tan.  (270°— 4J) 

= —  sin.  ^ 

♦tan.  (90°— «) 

=cot  < 

=cot.  6 

♦cot  (90»— «) 

=tan.  i 

cot.  (270°— d) 

=tan.d 

sec  (90°— «) 

=cosec  i 

sec.  (270°— 4J) 

= — cosec.  4 

cosec.  (90— «) 

=8ec  6 

cosec.  (270°— 4) 

= — seed 

•sin.  90° 

=1 

sin.  270° 

=_1 

•cos.  90° 

=0 

COS.  270° 

=0 

•tan.  90° 

=  00 

tan.  270°      • 

=  OD 

•cot  90° 

=0 

cot.  270° 

=0 

sec  90° 

=  00 

sec.  270° 

=  QD 

cosec.  90° 

=1 

cosec  270^ 

= 1 

•sin.  (90°+«) 

=cos.  t 

sin.  (270°+^) 

= —  COS.  6 

•cos.  (90°+«) 

=  —  sin.  t 

cos.  (270°+^) 

=sin.  6 

♦tan.  (90°+«) 

—  —  cot  6 

tan.(270°+d) 

=_cot.d 

•cot  (90°+<) 

=  —  tan.  * 

cot.  (270°+^) 

= —  tan.  d 

sec  (90°+<) 

=  — cosec  4 

sec.  (270°+^) 

= cosec.  B 

cosec.  (90°+«) 

=sec  6 

cosec.  (270° +d) 

= — sec.  6 

•sin.  (180°— «) 

=sin.  6 

sin.  (360°— d) 

= — sin.  6 

•cos  (180°— «) 

=  — cos.  i 

COS.  (360°-^) 

=cos.  d. 

•tan.  (180°— «) 

=  —  tan.  6 

tan.  (360°—^) 

= —  tan.  6 

•cot  (180°— «) 

=  _cot  « 

cot.  (360°— 4) 

= —  cot.  6 

sec  (180°— 4) 

=  —  sec.  6 

sec.  (360°— 4J) 

=sec.  A 

cosec  (180°— « 

)  =  cosec 

cosec.  (360 — d) 

=— cosec.  d 

•sin.  180° 

=0 

sin.  360° 

=0 

•cos.  180° 

=  —1 

COS.  360° 

=  1 

•tan.  180° 

=0 

tan.  360° 

=0 

•cot  180° 

= QD 

cot.  360° 

=  OD 

sec  180° 

= 1 

sec.  360° 

=  1 

cosec  180° 

=0 

cosec.  360° 

=  QD 

The  results  in  the  above  table  which  are  most  frequently 
used,  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  ought  to  be  committed 
to  memory. 

We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  confined  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  angles  not  greater  than  360°,  but  the  student 
can  find  no  difficulty  -in  applying  the  above  principles  to  an- 
gles of  any  magnitude  whatsoever. 
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We  shall  conclude  this  introductory  chapter,  by  demonstrat- 
ing two  propositions  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in 
our  subsequent  investigations.     The  first  is. 

In  any  right-angled  triangle^  (he  ratio  which  the  side  oppo* 
site  to  f  ne  of  the  acute  angles  hears  to  the  hypothenuse^  is  the 
sine  of  that  angk ;  the  ratio  which  the  side  adjacent  to  one  of 
the  acu  e  angles  bears  to  the  hypothenuse,  is  the  cosine  of  that 
angle ;  and  the  rafio  which  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  the  acute 
anglfs  bears  to  the  side  adjacent  to  that  angle,  is  the  tangent  of 
that  angle. 

p 

Let  CSP  be  a  plane  triangle  right-angled  at  S. 

mi_  PS  ^    CS  ^    PS 

Then,     Qp=sin.  C,  Qp=cos.  C,  Qg=tan. 

CS      .     n  SP  ^  SC    ^ 

or       cp=sin.  P,  gp=cos.  P,  gp=tan. 

From  C  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  CP, 
describe  a  circle. 

Produce  CS,  to  meet  the  circumference 
in  A. 

From  A  draw  AT  a  tangent  to  the  circle 
at  A.  ^^ 

Produce  CP  to  meet  AT  in  T. 

Then,  from  Definitions  (2)  (3)  (4), 

PS      .     p  CS  ^  AT    ^      ^ 

gp=sm.  0,gp=cos.  u,  ^=tan.  O, 

for  CP=AC. 
But  the  triangles  TAG,  PS  %  are  similar; 

Therefore,      ^=^=.tan.  C. 

Cor.  PS=CP  sin.  C=CP  cos.  P 

CS=CPcos  C=CPsin.  P 
PS=CS  tan.  C=CS  cot.  P 

The  second  proposition  is, 

In  any  plane  triangle,  the  rafio  of  any  two  of  the  sides  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to  them. 

Let  ABC  be  a  plane  triangle  ;  it  is  required  ^ 

to  prove  that 

CB_sin.  A  CBsin.  A  CA_sjrh^ 
CA^sin.'B'  BA""sm.  C  BA""sin.  C 
Prom  C  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  on  AB. 

Then,  since  CDB  is  a  plane  triangle  right-an- 
gled at  D,  by  last  proposition 
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CD=CB«in.B ... 

Ag^.  sin^  CDA  is  a  plue  tri«gle  rigbt-angle  al  a]    ^  ' 
'4/U=CA  sin.  a    .--...    .  /ox 

Equating  these  two  values  «f  CD,  '^' 

CB  sin  B=CA  sin.  A ; 

Therefore,  t;B_Bin.  A. 

CA    sin.  B.- 

«J.n  »i!L^-:!!!!f°iS^'"n^  dropping  perpendiculam  from  B  wrf  A 
«pon  the -side  AC,  CB  we  can  prove, 

CBsJQ.  A.    CA^sin.  B, 
.        ,  ^^    ''°-  C,    BA    sin.  a 
In  treating  of  plane  trianjries,  it  is  convenient  to  designate 

n^r^-r  f  "f^^"  *y  'i**  "uP'*"i  ^««^"  ^'  B.  C.  -and  the  sides 
opposite  to  these  angles  by  the  corresponding  small  letters 
*.  b,  c.    According  to  this  notion,  the  last  proposition  will  be 

asm.  A    a_«ein.  A    fc_sin.  B 

b    sin.  B'  c~sin.  C'   c~sin,  c ' 

CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL    POBHUL^. 

«ittrn  the  nnes  and  cosines  of  two  angles,  to  find  the  sine  of 

their  sum. 

Let  ABC  be  a  plane  triangle  ^  fromC  let  M  CD 
perpendicular  on  AB, 
Let  angle  CAB=«, 
and    angle  CBA=i3,  -    • 

Then,  AB   =  BD+DA 

=  BC  COS.  ^  +  AC  COS.  «,  r 

♦ecause  BDC  and  ADC;  are  o-ight-angled  triangles, 

Dividing  each  member  of  the  equation  bv  AB 
BC         ^     AC  '       ' 

'  ""  ab*°"-^''-a5""--' 

_    sin.  <  sin./8 

~    SSj5''<«'^^iiii:C*'°*-''''y'"*P''°P-'nChap.I. 
.'.  sin.  C  =  sib,  tf  cos.  j8+  sin.  iS  cos.  t. 
But,  since  ABC  is  a  plane  triangle,  *+/8+  C  =  180» 
.'.  C  =   180»— («+)8) 
n«.C=  sin.  Jieo"— («+j8)| 
of  (4+^,)  ^  ""  ^'■'■^'^  '^""^  180»— <<+^  is  the  supplement 

5 
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Hence,  sin.  (/3+0  =  ^^'  ^  ^^  P+  >">•  P  ^^^'  4  •  •  •  -  (a) 
That  18,  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  two  arcs  or  angks  is  equal  the 
sine  of  the  first  multiplied  hy  the  cosine  of  the  second^  plus  the 
sine  of  the  second  multiplied  oy  the  cosine  of  the  first. 

This  expression,  from  ito  great  importance,  is  called  the 
fundamental  formula  of  Plane  Trigonometry,  and  nearly  the 
whole  science  may  be  derived  firon  it 

Given  the  sines  and  cosines  of  two  angles^  to  find  the  sine  of 
their  aifference. 

By  formula  (a). 

sin.  (^+iS)  =  sin.  ^  cos.i8+  sin.  /3  cos,  d. 

For  d  substitute  180^—4,  the  above  will  become 

sin.  {180*— (d— jS)}    ==  sin.  (180**— d)  cos.  /3 
+  sin.  iS  co8.(180°— d) 

Butsin.{180*— (^— /3)}  =  sin.  (d— j8)  v  180**— (^_j8)  is  the 
supplement  of  {^ — ^.) 

And,    sin.  (180** — ^)  =  sin.  d. 

And,    cos.(180** — «)  =  —  cos.  i 

Substitute,  therefore,  these  values  in  the  above  expression, 
it  becomes  ,    -' 

sin.  (4 — fi)  ^  sin.  d  cos.  P — sin.  /3  cos.  d  ....  (6) 
That  is,  the  sine  of  the  difference  of  two  arcs  or  angles^  is  equal 
the  sine  ofthefirsi  X  cosine  rf  the  second^  —  the  sine  of  tiu  se- 
cond X  cosine  of  the  firsts 

Oiven  the  sines  and  cosines  of  two  angles,  Mo  find  the -cosine  of 

their  sum* 
By  formula  (a) 

sin.  (d+^=sin.'#  cos.  p+  sin.  P  cos.  *. 
For  d  substitute  00**+^,  the  above  will  become 
sin.  |00**+(tf+/8)}=s      sin.  (iN)**+d)  cos.  j8 
+  sin.  P  cos.  (90*^ +d) 
But,  sin.  }90**+(d+/8)}=cos.  (d+j8)  by  Table  IL 
And,  sin.  (90**+^)        =co8.  d. 
And,  COS.  (90**+^)        = — sin.  1 

Substituting,  therefore,  these  values  in  the  above  expression, 
it  becomes,  cos.  (d+^)  p=cos.  •  cos.  /3 — sin.  B  sin.i8    -    -    (c) 

That  is,  the  cosine  of  the  sum  of  two  arcs  or  angles,  is  equal  to 
the  cosine  of  the  first  multiplied  by  Ae  cosine  of  the  second,  mt* 
nus  the  sine  of  ^  first  multiplied  hy  the  sine  of  the  second. 
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Oiven  the  nnes  and  cosines  of  two  angles^  to  find  the  cosine  of 
their  difftrtmce. 

By  formula  (a :) 

sin.  (fi+P)  s»«m.  ^  COS.  0+  sin.  fi  cos.  ^, 

For  4  substitute  90^ — d,  tbe^above  will  become 
sin.  {90^— («— /3)}  =      sin.  (90**.-4)  cos.  fi 
+  sin.  is  cos.  (90**—^), 
But,  sin.  }90^— (^-h8)}=cos.  («-H8),By  Table  IL 
gin.  (90^— <)  =cos.  ^ 

COS.  (90°— <)  =8in.  ^  

Substituting,  therefore,  these  values  in  the  above  expression, 
it  becomes 

COS.  iP—fi)        ^cos.  ^  cos.  jS+sin.  4  sin.  jS    •    -    («Q 

That  is,  the  cosine  of  the  dijferenoe  of  two  arcs  or  angles^  is 
equal  to  the  cosine  of  the  first  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the 
second,  plus  sine  of  the  first  into  the  nne  of  the  second. 

Given  the  tangents  of  two  angkSf  to  find  the  tangent  of  their  sum. 
By  Table  L : 
tan.  a+fi)       ^'^iA 

^  ^^^^  COS.  {6+^ 

sin.  B  COS.  /3+sin.  P  cos.  ^  .     .  ^      .  .  v 
COS.  i  COS.  jS— sm.  i  sii).  ^    ''  ^  '       ^  ' 
Dividing  both  numerator  and  denominator  of  fraction  by 
co8.4coei3: 

sin.  ^  COS.  j8    sin.  jS  cofc  4 

COS.  4  COS.  /3      COS.  ^  COS.  I 


sin.  ^  sin.  ^ 

cos.^  cos.iS 
Simplifying,        tan.  ^+tan.  g 

"1— tan.^tan./3 t*' 

That  is,  the  tangent  of  the  sum  of  two  arcs  or  angles,  is  e^fual 
to  the  sum  of  the  tangents  of  the  two  arcs,  divided  by  1  mtnu^ 
the  product  of  the  two  tangents. 

Given  the  tangents  of  two  angles,  to  find  the  tangent  of  their 

difference. 

By  TaUe  L  : 

^    t^-'^-cos-C^-iS) 

sin.  ^  COS.  jS— sin.  fi  cos.  *  ,     ...      •  ... 
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Dividing  both  numerator  and  denomiaaior  by  cos.  4  cos.  /3 : 
gin.  ^  cog,  ff      sin.  fi  cog.  6 

cos.  6  cos.  ^      cos.  6  COS.  jQ 

^  ,  sin.  6  sin.  /3 


COS.  ^  COS.  ^ 

Simplifying,     _^  tan.  ^  —  tan.  /3 

""1+  tan.  ^  tan.  jS  ''•"--(/) 
Hence,  the  tangent  of  the  difference  of  two  ares  or  angles^  is 
equal  to  the  differencerof  tlie  tangerUs  of  t/ie  two  arcs,  dimdect 
btf  1  plus  the  product  of  the  two  tangents. 

.The  student  will  have  no  difficulty  in  deducing  the  following  t.y 

cot.  {t+fi)J?^^L^^2^Lt=^ 
^  -  cot  /S+cot.  d 

.At    (A       <,x,COt.  ^  cot,  ff+l 

^^*-  <'-^>=cot.  ff-cot.  a 

^j,  Qv^sec.  a  sec,  ff  cosec.  ^  cosec  ff 

•  ^       ^""cosec.  6  cosec^  i3 — sec.  4  sec.  iS 

.. ^._Bec.  a  sec,  ff  cOsec.  ^  cosec.  i8 

'^^"  ^        ^ ""cosec.  a  cosec.  ^-f  sec.  ^  sec.  jS 

/*  .  o\    ^^^'  ^  s^^*  ^  cosec.  a  cosec.  i9 

cosec.  W+^= 7— ^-z 3 -^ 

^       '    sea  a  cosec.  ^+3ec. /3  cosecd 

/*     r,v    sec.  a  sec.  fi  cosec.  d  cosec.  i^ 

cosec.  U — p)=r^ T 5 5 i— -, 

^        '    sec.  6  cosec.  p — ^sec.  ^  cosec.  ^' 

To  (fetonntne  the  sine  of  twice  a  given  angle^ 

By  formula  (a) : 

sin.  (a-|^^)=8in.  S  cos.  ^+sin.  /8  cos.  f.. 
Let  a=^,  then  the  above  becomes 

sin.  2.a=sin.  B  cos.  ^+sin.  6  cos.  ^ 

=^  sin.  a  COS.  a  -    .....    (jri^ 
That  is,  f  Ae  ^'ne  of  twice  a  given  angle,  is  equal  to  twice  the- 
sine  of  the  given  angle  multiplied  by  its  cosine.. 

In  the  last  formula,  for  6  substitute  -5  ;  then, 

.a  .6  6 

sm.  2X  2  =2  sin.  ~  cos.  — 

Or,  sin.  a=  2  sin.  —  cos.  - {gif 
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To  determine  the  cosine  of  twice  a  given  angle. 
Bj  ibrmula  (c) : 

COS.  (^+^)=coi.  S  co«.  fi  —  sin.  ^  sin.  /8 
Let  4=^  then  the  above  becomes 

cog.  2^=co8.'^  —  sin.'^ (*1) 

By  table  I.  sin.'  «  =l_co8.'  $ ;  substitating  this  for  sin.'  « : 

COS.  2  ^=2  COS.' 4  —  1 (A2) 

Again,  smce  cos.'  4=1— sin.'  4,  substitute  this  for  cos.'  i : 

cot.  24=1  —  2sin.'4     .    • (A3) 

Hence,  the  cosing  ef  twice  a  given  arc  or  angle^  is  equal  to  I 
msinus  twice  the  square  of  the  sine  ofthe^ven  angle. 

To  determine  the  tangent  of  twice  a  given  angle. 
By  ibrmula  (e) : 

tan.  (4+/3)=;^"'^+^^°'^^ 
"*^  V  T-A^y    i_tan.ltan.)8 

Let  4=^,  the  above  becomes 

^       ^^    2  tan.  4 

^»^=l-tan.'4    -    •    -    - (0 

The  tangent  of  twice  a  given  arc,  is  equal  to  twice  the  tangent 
of  the  given  arc,  divided  by  I  minus  the  square  of  the  tangenL 

The  stucfent  will  easily  deduce  the  following : 
cot' 4  —  1     cot4  — tan.  4 
2  cot  4  2 

sec*  4  cosec'  4 
^^  ^  ^-cosec.'4  — sec'4 

o       sec'  4  cosec.*  4     sec  4  cosec.  4 
*^^"®*^  ^  ^-"2  sec  4  cosec  4-  2 

7<^  d(s4sniitiie  the  sine  of  half  a  given  angle. 

By  formula  (Ad) : 

COS.  24=1 — 2  sin.*  4 
i 
For  4  substitute  — ;  the  above  becomes, 

coa2^«l— 2sin.-i 

Or,      cos.  4=1  — 2  Bin.'  — 

.\  2sin.*— =^1  —  cos.  4 

4         /I  —  COS.  4  -.. 

6* 
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That  is,  the  sine  of  half  a  given  angle  or  arc  is  equal  to  the 
square  root  of  1  minus  the  cosine  of  the  arc  divided  by  two. 

To  determine  the  cosine  of  half  a  given  anigle. 

By  formal  (A2) : 

COS.  2^     =     2  cos.M — 1 

For  ^  substitute  -- ;  the  above  becomes, 


O, 


C08.2  ' 
2 

= 

2  COS.*  * 
2 

—I 

COS.  i 
2  C08.«i 

2 

= 

2C08.«i. 

2 

-I 

= 

1+cos.  A 

4  ^  o 


eos% 

2 


To  determine  the  tangent  of  half  a  given  angle. 


Divide  ibrmula  0)  "^y  (^)  • 

.  6 
sia^TT 


cos. — 
2 


f  =  %/ 


1 — cos.  4 
1+cos.  d 


Or.  tan.^    =      v/l=^    -    -    -    •  (IT) 

^  1 +COS.  4       ^     ' 

Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominator  by  v^l— cos.  4 ;  the 
above  becomes, 

4  I — cos.  h  ... 

2  sin.  6  ' 

Multiply  both  numerator  and  denominates  of  (2 1)  by    . 
%^  1+cos.  A;  we  have, 

tan.  --     =     — ' a^ 

2  1 +COS.  4  ^  ^ 

The  student  will  easily  dedoce  the  following  ; 
^    *      _     .  /1+cos.  0     ' 

—  ^  +COS.  4 

sin.  4 
1— cos.  4 
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sec,  I     =     y/l^L!L 


sec.  ^+1 


^      _      ^  /  2  sec.  6 
cosec»  —     =»     V^  J — 

2"  ^   sec.  a_l 

T<»  determine  the  sine  0/(11+1)  6,  in  termt  (f  nS,(n  —  l)i 

and  B. 

By  formuTa  (a)  and  (b) : 

sin.  (^+^)=  sin.  ^  cos.  ^  +  sin.^  cos.  ^ 
sin.  (/3 — B)=  sin.  iS  cos.  4  '^  sin.  ^  eos^  /9 

Add  these  two  e^fiuations^ 
sin.  (/3+A)+sin.  ()8  — d)=2  sin.  i^  cos.  6 

Subtract  sin.  (^  —  d)  from  each  member, 

sin.  (iS+*)  =2  sin.  jS  cos.  6  —  sin.  (/?  — 0 
Let  i3=7i  d,  the  above  becomes 

sin.  (7i+l)d=2 sin.  n'fl  cos.  ^  —  sin. («  —  1)6  ..  (w) 
In  the  above  formula,  let  n  =1 ;  .*.  n+l=2,  n — 1=0 
•*.  sin.  2  4=2  sin.  6  cos.  4  —  sin^  0 

s=2  sin.  4  cos.  4,  the  same  result  as  in  (g). 
Letn=2;.vn+l=3,n — 1=1 ; 

.-•     sin.  3  6  £=2  sin.  2  6  cos.  6  —  sin.  6 

=2X2  sin.  6  COS.  ^Xcos.  6  —  sin.  4 
=4  sin.  4  COS.*  6  —  sin.  4 
=4  sin.  <  (1  — sin.'  6) — sin.  6 

=3  sin./4  —  4  8in.W (n) 

Letn=3;  .mix  1=4,  n — 1=2; 
.-.  By  formula  (m) : 

sin.  4  6  =2Xsin.  3  ^Xcos.  6  —  sin.  2  6 

=2  (3  sin.  6  —  4,  sin."  6)  cos.  6 — 2  sin.  6  cos.  4 
=(8  COS.*  4  —  4  cos.  4)  sin.  4 

It  is  manifest  that,  by  continuing  the  same  process,  we  may 
find  in  succession,  sin.  5  4,  sin.  0  4,    .    -    -    &c. 

To  determine  the  cosine  of  (n+1)  4,  zn  tetms  ofnS^  (n — 1)  4, 

am?  4. 

By  formula  (c)  and  (d) : 

coSy  (i8+d)=oos.  jS  COS.  *  —  sin.  jS  sin.  4 
cos.  (/3 — ^)=cos.  i8  COS.  ^+sin.  ^  sin.  4 
Add  these  two  equations, 
«os.  (i9+4)+cos.  (/3  —  4)=2  COS.  jS  cos.  4 
Subtract  cos.  (/3  —  ^  from  each  member, 
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COS.  (/8+^)=2  COS.  /S  COS.  i  —  cos.  (^  —  B) 
Let  fi=n  ^  the  abo^e  becomes 

COS.  (n+l)d=2cos.  n6  cos.  <  —  cos.  (n — 1)^  .  -  {o} 
In  the  above  formula,  let  «=! ;   /.  «+ls=8,  n — 1=0 ; 
Then,      cos.  2  4=2  cos.  4  cos.  4  —  cos  0« 

=2  COS.*  4  —  1,  the  same  result  as  in  (A2). 
Iietii=2,    .-.11+1=8,  n — 1=1; 

•*.    COS.  3  4=2  COS.  2  6  cos.  4  —  cos.  I 

=2  (2  cos."  4  —  1)  COS.  4  —  cos.  4 
=4cos.*'4 — SeoK4     -    .    .    .     (p) 

Letn=3;  .*.  n+l=4,  n.— 1:^2  ; 

.*.     COS.  4  4=2  COS.  3  4  cos.  4  —  cos.  2  4 

=2  (4  COS.*  4  —  3.C0S.  4)  cos.  4  —  (?  cos.*  4  —1) 
=8  cos/  4  —  8  COS.*  4+1 
It  is  manifest  tliat,  by  oontinuing  the  same  process,  we  may 
find,  in  succession,  cos.  5  4,  cos.  6  4,-.-    du:. 

By  adding:  and  subtracting  (a)  and  (S),  and^by  adding  and 
subtracting  (c)  and*  (^f),  \ve  obtuin  the  following  formulae,  which 
are  of  eonsidorable  utHity. 

sin.  (4+/3)+sin.  i^—l3)=    2  sin.  4  cos.  IS') 
,     sin.  (4+j8)— sin.  (4  — )8)=     2  sin.  jS  cos.  4  f 

cos.  (4+i8)+cQS.  (4-/5)=^     2  COS.  4  cos.  i» f  "•••*?; 
COS.  (4+i8)— COS.  (4— i8)=  —2  sin.  4  sin.  jSJ 

Any  angle  4  may,  by  a  simple  artifice, -be  put  under  the  fom^ 

And,  in  like  manner, 

4+i3     4— i9. 

^— 2— — T" 

.-.  nn.4=sm.  |-^  +  -^ 

=sin.  --^cos.-^  +  sin.  -^  ^^••"■2 ^^ 

.      ^      .'<4+i8      4-/8}' 
«n.  ^=sm.   j  -2—^  j 

•0* '=«>••  I  "a" +-3- i 

=«os.-^eoK— ^ ma.  -y-  mn.  — ^  •  -  •  (3; 
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LB+ff      B  —  ^l 


4+/3        B  —  fi        .     ^+/S   .    *  — i3 

=co8.  — —-  GOfK  -— 1-  Sin.  — —-  sm.  — - —  -  -  -  (4h 

.2  2     '  2  2  ^  ^ 

Add  together  (1^)  and  (2): 

sin.  4+8in.  i9=2  sin.  — -COS. — —    .•--..    (r)> 

Subtract  (2)  from  (1), 

mn.6  —  8in.i8=2  sia.  — - — cos.-—  -    .    -^    .    -    -    (*). 

Add  together  (3)  a»d  (4), 

B+B         6 S 

«os.  ^+co8./8=.2co«fc --— COS.— - — (A 

2  2 

Subtract  (4)  from  {3), 

eos.  i  —  cos.  P— — 2  sin.  -i^  sin.  -^^^ Iv) 

2  2  ^ 

These  formulae,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  might 
have  been  immediately  deduced  from  the  groop  (9)»,by  chang- 

kg  i+P  inte  a,  d—fi  into  A^into  it^/3iBtol=^. 

2  2 

Divide  (r)  by  (s)  : 

2  sm.  — ^  COS. .-— i- 
sin.  ^+sin,  jS  _  _f ^      . 

j^  «::::£    tan.i(«-^)' 

2 

SCuItipIy  (<^  by  (i) ;  then, 
sin.  (6+fi)  sin.  {6—fi)^s\nJ'  i  cos.'  i8  — sin."  ^  cos.'^ 

==si».'a_8in.'i8 (z) 

Multiply  (c)  by  (^ ;  then, 
COS.  Q-^rP)  cos.  (d_i8)=coB.'  4  cos."  /8— sin."  ^  sin."  /3 
=^os.'^_»iiK"i3    •    -    -    -  (y) 
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We  will  now  investigate  a  few  properties  where  more  than 
two  arcs  or  angles  are  concerned,  and  which  may  be  of  use 
in. the  subsequent  part  of  this  work. 

Let  4f  fij  7,  be  any  three  arcs  or  angles. 

Theut 

•     io  •   \    wn-  ^  sin.  r+sin.  fi  sin.  W+jS+y) 
.m.(^+y)= jjjjj-^j^pj 

Porby  formula  (a) 
sin.  (^+/3+y)=sin.  ^  cos.  (^+y)-f  cos.  d  sin.  (fi-^y)  which 
[putting  COS.  P  COS.  y — sin.  ^  sin.  y,  for  cos.  (^+y)],is=sin.^ 
COS.  /S  COS.  7 — sin.  ^  siny  ^  sin.y+cos.  <  sin.  (^+y)  ;  and,  mul- 
tiplying by  sin.  /?,  and  adding  sin.  4  sin  y,  there  results  sin.  ^ 
sin.  y+sin.  P  sin.  (d+^+y)=sin.  ^  cos.  fi  cos*  y  ain.  i8+  sin.  ^ 
sin.  y  COS.*  ^+cos.  ^  sm.  ^  sin.  (^+y)=sin.  d  cos.  ^  (sin.  ^ 
ooe.  y+cos.  fi  sin.  y)-4-cosid  sin.  p  sin.  (^+y)=(sim  ^  cos.  fi 
+COS.  d  sin.  P)  sin.  (/3+y)=sin.  (^-f  j3)  sin.  (i8+y). 

Hence,  dividing  by  sin.  (^+^)>  we  have,* 

•     /o  I    V    «»n.  ^  sin.  y+sin.  P  jin.W+^+y) 

•"^  <^+''> 5mm^ ^ 

In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that 

.     fo        ^_sin.  ^  sin,  y — sin,  ff  sin.  (^  — ff+y) 
«nfc  yp--7}  sin.(^— iS) 

If  ^9  i^9  y»  ^f  repiesents  any  four  ares  or  angles,  then  writing 
y+i  for  y  in  the  preceding  investigation,  there  will  result 
sin.  IP+    i  ^yx^gJP'  ^  sJP'  (y+^)+sin.  ff  sin.  (^+ff+y+^) 

A  like  process  for  five  arcs  or  angles  will  give 

sin.  (^+i3) 
And  for  any  number  ^  /3,  y,  Ac.    •    .    -    X 
•    icti     I    %\     8in.dsin.(y+^+...X)+sin.^sin.(^+^+y+...X) 

sui.(^+r+..x)= sio.  («+/3) 

Taking  again  the  three  ^  ^,  y,  we  have 

sin.  {P  —  y)=sin.  jS  cos.  y —  sin.  y  cos.  fi 
sin.  (y  —  d)  =sin.  y  cos.  ^  —  sin.  ^  cos.  y 
sin.  (^  —  ^)=sin.  ^  cos.  P  —  sin.  P  cos,  I 
Multiplying  the  first  of  these  equations  by  sin.  ^  second  by 
sin.  p,  third  by  sin.  y ;  then  adding  together  the  equations 
thus  truisformed ;  theve  will  result, 
sin.  *  nmifi — y)-{Hun^  i3  sin.  ^  —  d)+sin.  y  sin.  (^ — ^)— 0 
sin.  ^  sin.  (P — y)+cos.  P  sin.  (y — ^)+cos.  y  sin.  (^ — /8)=0 
These  two  equations  resulting  from  any  three  ancles  whatr 
ever  may  evidently  be  applied  to  the  three  angles  of  any 
triangles^. 
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Let  the  series  of  ores  or  angles  ^  /S*  7,  ^  -  -  -  •  •  X, 
be  contemplated,  then  we  have  formula  (x) 

wn.  (i+P)  sin.  (^— i3)==8in.'  «  —  sin.'  /8 
sin.  (ff+y)  sin.  (fi — 7)=  sin.'^  —  sin.'  y. 
sin.  (y+i)  sin.  (y  —  d) =sin.*  y  —  sin."  i 

«in.  (X+^)  sin.  (X — d)'%:sin.»  X — sin.*  ^ 

^Adding  these  equations  together,  we  have 

sin.  (^+i8)  sin.  p— i8)+8in.  (/3+y)  sin.  ()?— y)+sin.  (y+a) 

sin.  ^— i)+ sin.  (X+^)  sin.  (X— ^)=0 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  sin.  (^  —  /3), 
COS.  (^+P)t  sin.  (fi — y),  cos.  (^+y),  &c.,  there  will  at  length 
be  obtained  cos.(4+iS)  sin.(*  —  i8)+cos.(/?+y)  sin.(/8— y)+  . . . 
COS.  (X+d)  sin.  h. — d)=0 

If  the  arcs  4,  p,  y-  -  -  *  X  form  an  arithmetical  progression 
of  which  the  first  term  is  0  the  ratio  ;  and  the  last  term  \  any 
number  n  of  circumferences,' then  will /3 — ^^sr,  y  —  i3=;,  &c., 
'+^='^«  fi+y^Bgf  &C. ;  dividing  the  whole  by  the  sin.  ;,  the 
preceding  equations  will  become 

sin.  f +8in.  8{+sin.  6f+dic=0      ) ^  v 

cos.  f+cos.  3;+cos.  5f +dic.=0    ) ^  ' 

Iff  were  equal  8;,  these  equations  would  become 
sin.  f+sin.  (f+9+sin.  (f+^D+sin.  (f+3D+&c.=0 
COS.  f+cos.  (f+D+cos.  (f+2£)+cos.  (f+8J)+&c=:0 

The  last  equations,  however,  only  show  the  sums  of  the 
sines  and  coaiaes  of  arcs  or  angles  in  arithmetical  progression 
when  the  common  difference  is  to  the  first  term  in  the  ratio  of 
8  to  1.  To£nd  a  general  expression  for  an  infinite  series  of 
this  kind,  let 

S+sin.  ^+sin.  (^4-i8)+sin.  {B+2P)+mn.  (^+3/8)+ dec. 

Then  since  this  series  is  a  recurring  series  whose  scale  of  re* 
lations  is  8  cos.  fi — 1,  it  will  arise  from  the  development  of  a 
firaction  whose  denominator  1 — 2x  cos.  /S+x"  making  x=L 
Now  this  fraction, will  be, 

_sin.  ^+'x!iBin.{B+fi)  —  2  sin.  ^  cos,  fi 
""  1— 2xcos.^+5^ 

Therefore,  when  x=l»  ^c  have, 

^    sin.  ^+8in.  j^+P) — ^2  sin.  <  cos.  P 

And  this  j>ecause,  2  sin.  i  cos.  i8=sin.  {i+P)  +sin.  (i — fi)' 

sin.  ^  — sin.  (d—^ 

= — TTTt a\ —  »y  fomirfa  (f  )• 

2(1 — COS.  p)        ^  ^^^ 

Now  putting  ^'  for  (^+/3)  and  P'  for  (^— i3)  we  have  from 

-formula  (s): 
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'  sin,  ^'— sin.  /3'=2  cos.i  (^+i8')  ain.^  (^'—P*) 
Hence,  it  follows  that, 

sin.  ^  —  sin.  {p — fi)  =2  cos.  (^  —  JjS)  sin.}^ 
Besides  which  we  have, 

1  — COS. /3=2sin.«|i8 
Consequently  the  preceding  expression  becomes, 

S=sin.  d+sin.  (*+/3)+sin.  (d+2j3)rf.sin.  (^+3/3)     &c.  ad 
infinitum^      cos.  (^  —  ^/8) 

""      2  sin4i3       .    - (i?2) 

To  find  the  sum  of  n+1  terms  of  this  series,  we  have  simply 
to  consider  that  the  sum  of  the  terms  past  the.(n-f  l}th, 
that  is  the  sum  of 
«in.  (^+(n+l)/3)  +sin.  (^+(n+2)/3)  +sin.<d+(ii+3)^)  + 
&c.  ad  infinitum^  is  by  the  prece^ding  theorem, 
^cos.  {^+{n^\)^) 
2  sin^i  /3 
Deducting  this  from  the  former  expression,  there  will  remaki 

sin.  *+8in.  (^+i3)+sin.  (^+2/3)+8in.  <<)+3i8)+ 

sin.  (^+n/3)«cos.  (^-i/3)--cos.  (^+(«+i)i8) 

2sin.  i/3 
_sin.  (^+in/3)sin.^(n+l)i8 

""~;        STp  •  <*^^ 

By  like  means  it  may  be  found,  that  the  sum  of  the  cosines 
of  arcs  or  angles  in  arithmetical  progression,  is  cos.  4+cos. 
(d+/3)+cos.  (*+2/8)+cos.  (^+3^)+  &c  ad  infinUunh 
^      sin.(<  +  i/8) 

2sin.i^  ...     (^4) 

Also, 

COS.  tf+oos.  (^+/3)+cos.  (^+2i8)+co«.  (^+3/5)+-  -  .  . 
-  ..(co8.^+»^)  cos.  (^+i/3(3in.i  (n+l)fl 

To  find  the  numerical  value  of  the  sine^corine^  4^.,  <of  45^. 

In  the  circle  ABD,  draw  CA,  CB,  radii  at 
right  angles  ;  join  AB. 
Then  by  Definition  (12) 

Chord  ABC  (00'')=^  ^ 

Chord*  90*  =^ 

_AC*+BC* 
~      AC 
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2  AC*  ,,^     .  ^ 

•••  BC=AC 
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"■   AC* 

=     2 .    .    .     (1) 

Now,  the  chord  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  twice  the  sine  of  half 
the  arc ;  therefore, 

2  sin.  45**=chord  90* 
4  sin.*  45**=chord*  90* 

=2,  by  Equation  (1) ; 

sm.  46*=  -—- 

Again,  by  table  I. : 

sin.*  ^+cos.*  ^=1 

COS.*  45*= 1  —  sin.*  45' 

— T 

1 


Also, 


008.  45»=  -i-—  sin.  45" 


tan.45< 


,    sin.  45° 

~cos.  46' 
=l=cot  45". 


Tojind  ike  numerical  value  of  the  sine,  cosine,  ^.,  qf9QI*. 

In  Uie  circle  ABD,  draw  CP,  making  with 
CA  the  angle  ACPssBO" ;  join  A,  P. 
Now,  J. 

2  nn.  80«=chotd  60" 
AP 
"■^AC 
_AC 

AC 


Again, 


=  1 
nn.  80°=— 


AP=AC,  •.•  the  triangle  APC 
ia  equianffular,  and  therefore 
equilateral. 


COS. 


r>o_ 


=  ^1  — 8in.*8(y 


^22 
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Also, 

««o    sin.  30^ 

tan.  30^= —5^ 

cos,  30** 

_      1 

cot  30*= ^;7;r=  ^3 

tan.  30° 

To  find  the  numerical  value  of  the  sine^  cosinef  4^.,  of  60? 

sin.  60*=cos.  (90^—60**) 
=cos.  30** 


Again, 


Also, 


==-^»  by  last  art. 

COS.  60**==sin.  (90**— 60°) 
=sin.  30** 


tan.  60**=  %/3 
cot.  60**=  -- 


It  is  required  to  find  the  sum  of  all  the  natural  sines  to  ev^ry 
minute  in  the  quadrant,  radius  =1.  In  this  problem,  the  actual 
addition  of  all  the  terms  would  be  a  very  tiresome  labor,  but 
the  solution  by  means  of  formula  (z^),  is  rendered  very  easy. 

Ajfplying  that  formula  we  have  sin.  (4+in^)=sin.  46**, 
sin.  i(n+l)iS=sIn.  45**,  0',  30''  and  sin.  i/8=sin.  30', 

sin.  45**  sin.  45**  0'  ^^''^ 3438.2467465,  the  same  sum  required, 
fim.  39"  ^ 

Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  sines  to  every  mi- 
nute of  the  arc  of  60**. 

Here  the  numerical  expression  in  the  equation  would  become 

sin.  30^  X  sin.  30**  0'  30"      ^  ^  .^^,  „«  .   /«./.,  ^  1.^  rnto 

: — i::^!-^ =-5  X  .5001 26-7-  .00014545953 

sin.  30" 

=  1719.123373.25  equal  the  sum  of  all 

the  natural  sines  to  every  minute  of  the  arc  of  60**. 

It  may  be  useful  to  exhibit  the  most  useful  results  ii\  thra 
chapter,  in  the  following  table. 
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TABLE  in. 

(L)  sin.  (d=t^)     =sin.  i  cos.  fidtsm.  P  cos.  B 

(2.)  COS.  (^±^)     =cos.  6  COS.  ^qF^in.  ^  sin.  P 

#«%  .       /ii_i_ox  tan.  d±tan.  ^ 

(3.)  tan.  («±^)        i^^:yi^H:^ 

(4.)  sin.  2  ^  =2  sin.  d  cos.  B 

(5.)  cois. 2  =cos.*d— sin.*d=2  cos.*  a— 1  =  1— 2  sin.*  ^ 

2  tan.  i 
(6.)  tan.  2  a 

(7.)  sin.  - 

(8.)  COS.- 


I — tan 

:i 

-\,^'- 

-COS.  < 

^         2 

_^ /1+cos.  < 

^         2 

(9.)  tan. 4-  =  W^l-cos.^^l-cos.j    _sl 

^    ^  2  V   i+cos.^^     sin.*        1+c 

(10.)  sin.  *  =2  sin.  -^  cos.  — 

(11.)  sin.  3d  =8  sin.  *  —4  sin.'  * 

(12.)  cos.  3  *  =4  COS.'  d  — 3  cos.  * 

(13.)  sin.  (n+1)  d  =2  sin.  n*  cos.  *  —  sin.  (n — 1)* 

(14.)  cos.  (n+1)  d  =2  cos.  ntf  cos.  *  —  cos.  (n — 1)  * 

(16.)  sin.  d+sin.  /3  =2  sin.  cos.   ~  ■ 

^  2  2 

(16.)  sin.  d — sin.  ^=2  sin.  cos.  -— — 

(17.)  cos.  * +COS.  i8=2  COS.  cos.  — — 

d+/3    .     *— /8 
(18)  cos.  d — COS.  i8=  — 2  sin.  — —  sm.  -      - 


(19.) 


sin.  d+sin.  /8  '     2 

sin.  d — sin.^""  ^      d — fi 

tan. 

2 


(20.)  sin.  («+/3)+sin.  (d— i9)=2  sin.  *  cos./3 
(21.)  sin.  (d+)3)— sin.  (d_i6)=2  sin.  jQ  cos.  * 
(22.)  COS.  (d+/3)+cos.  («  -  i9)=2  cos.  t  cos.  iS 
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(28.)  COS.  («+/3) — COS.  (6 — ^=  —  2  sin.  «  sin.  j8 
(24.)  sin.  (<+j8)  cos.  («— ^)=8in.*«— sin.'i8=co8.'/8— cos.*  i 
(25.)  cos.  {6+^  COS.  (<— i8)=cos.' «— sin.'/S=cos.»<+co8.»/8— 1 
(26.)  sin.  «+sin.  (<+/8)+sin.  («+2j3)+sin.  {t+3^)+ 

-  .  .  sin.  («+«/3)=     Bin-  (*+*"^.  «!»•  i  («+!)£. 

Sin.  ^  p 

(27.)  COS.  d+cos.  0+i3)+co8.  (^+2,^+cos.  (^+3/3)+ 

...  cos-  (d+n^)  COS.  (^+^i8)  sin.  ^  (n+1)  i8 

""  sin.  i  ^  '^ 

(28.)  sin.  45*  =cos.  46*=-;5 

(29.)  tan.  46*  =cot.  45*= 1 

(30.)  sin.  30*  =C08.  60*=-^ 

(81.)  COS.  80*  -=cos.  «0*=-^ 

(82.)  urn.  80*  =cot  60*=  — 

(88.)  cot.  30*  =tan.  60*=  -•8 

The  formulae  of  Trigonometry  may  be  multiplied  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  the  same  quantity  may  be  expressed  in  a  vast 
number  of  different  ways.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with 
those  given  in  the  above  table  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
the  student 

The  following,  although  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  may 
occasionally  be  found  useful,  and  can  be  readily  deduced  fix>m 
the  above. 


(34.)    I 


sin.  (45*db4)  )      cos.  4=bsin.  ^ 
COS.  (45*=Fd)  J  =     '    -7^ 


(35.)  tan.  (45*db«) 


Idbtan.  d 

lzf:tan.  4 

b  V  litsin.  ^ 


(36.)tan.«/.,o^,-)  =      i^?!5l^ 
^      ^           V45*±2/  l:T=«in.^ 

/Qiy  \  #«„  /  ^  \  l=tsin.  A  COS. 

(87.)tan.(4go±-)  = 


COS.  d  1  +sin.  ^ 

(38  )  ^'P-  (^+/^)  _       tan.  ^+tan.  ffcot  /ggpcot  ^ 

'^  sin.  (d— ^)  "      tan.  d--tan.  /S""cot.  /S— cot.  d 


(39.) 
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COS.  («+/8)  _      cot.  j8— tan.  t_cot  »— tan,  fi 

COS.  {t — jS)  ~"      cot.  /8+tan.  <~cot.  <+tan.^ 


(40.)l!ILi±!!£L?  =      tan.  l±i 

COS.  ^+ COS.  ^  2 

(41.)  »'"•  *+^'°-  ^  =  _  cot  1=^ 

cot  ^— COS.  p  2 

(42.)  "'"-t-"'"-^  =      tan.  1=1^ 

^     'cos.<+cos.ja  8 

(43.)  ?!Biillii5Lj!         =_cot  1±^ 
cos.  4 — COS.  ^  2 

^44  J  COS.  <+C08.  ff  ^_^^j^    tf+^^j^ 

cos.«— COS./3  2 

(45.)tan.<+tan.)8       *  =     !iM?±^ 

COS.  4  COS.  p 

(46.)cotd+cot/3  ^     sm.(^  +  0) 

siD.  ^  sin.  jS 

(47.)lan.d_tan./3         =     '''°'  ^^"^ 

COS.  ^  cos. /3 

(48.)  cot.  ^  —  cot.  /3         =     sin.  (6—fi) 

sin.  ^  sin.  /3 

(49.)  tan."  « -tan.' 0       =     "'»'  (*+^  »'"'  ('-^ 

COS.*  d  cos."  j3 

(50.)  cof  <-cot.'  /8       -     sin-(<+g)8in.  (<-/3) 

sin.*  ^  sin.*  /3 

In  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  combinations* 
and  dexterous  in  the  application  of  these  expressions,  the  stu- 
dent will  do  well  to  exercise  himself  by  verifying  the  follow- 
ins:  values  of  Sin.  B,  Cos  ^  Tan.  ^  which  are  extracted  from 
the  large  work  of  Cagnoli, 

6* 
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TABLE  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  ANALYTICAL  VALUES  OF 
SIN.  «,  COS.  6,  TAN.  d. 


VALUES  OF  SIN.  d. 


L  COS.  ^  tan.  6 
COS.  6 


2. 


cot.  A 


8.  v^l— cos.'  ^ 
I 

^-  %/I+cot?l 
e         tan.  ^ 

9. 


>/l+tan.*d 
6.  2  sin.  5COS.- 


7. 


Vi — cos.a< 


2tan.- 


l+tan.*2 
2 


9.         » 


cotg+tan.-^ 


10 


Bin.  (80''+<)— (a«P-  30°—^) 
y/3 


11.  2sM46'»+-2)— 1 
18.  1—2  sin.' (45"— 2  ) 


13. 


14. 


1— tan.»(46<'— g) 
l+tan.*(45°—  g) 
tan.(45°+-)— tan.(45'»— -) 


180.(46°  +5)+tan.(46°— -) 
16.  sin.  (60^+d)— sin.  (60^--^) 


VALUES  OF  COS.  6. 


16. 


sin.  A 


tan.  ^ 
17.  sin.  ^  cot  ^ 


18.  v'l— sin.*  a 

1 
^^-  v'l+tan.'* 


20. 


cot,  d 
'l+cot.«d 


B  6 

21.  COS.*  2~^^^-*  2 

22.  1-2  sin.*  - 

23.  2  COS.*  1—1 

2 


24. 


v^ 


l+cos.  2* 


25. 


26. 


27. 


1-tan^ 
1+tan.'  - 

t  i 

^^2-^°°- 2 
cot  -  +  tan.  2 

1 

i 

1  +  tan.  <  tan.  t| 

2 


28.  ■      }  J 
tan.(45''+2)+coL(46''+-) 

29.  2cos.(46**+^)cos.(45^--) 
80.  cos.(60**+a)+cos.(60*-d) 
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VALUES    OF   TAN.   t. 


SI. 


3S. 


Bin,  i 

C08.tf 


cot  t 


33 


34. 


'•  V  ^r* 


sin-  6 


OK     ^1  — COS.*  d 

do.  r^** 

COS.  0 


4 
ttan.  rr 


86. 


1-tan.-- 


37. 


38. 


2cot^ 


cot.* 


cot.-  — tan.  g 


89.  cot  «-2  cot.  S 
1— cos.  2B 


40. 


41. 


42. 


sin.  2  4 
sin.  2  ^ 


1+cos.  2  ^ 
^1-cos.  2T 


l+cos.  2  4 
43.  tan.(46*'+-)-tan.(46**— ) 


From  certain  properties  of  the  circles  to  be  discussed  in  an- 
other volumey  other  important  trigonometrical  formulae,  may  be 
deduced,  furnishing  us  with  mor0  expeditious  means  of  deter- 
mining, numerically,  the  values  t>f  some  of  the  trigonometri- 
eal  lines,  and  ratios,  all  of  which  will  occur  in  their  order. 

To  develop  siru  x  and  cos.  x  in  a  series  ascending  by  the 
powers  of  x. 

The  series  for  sin.  armust  vanish  when  a;=0,  and  therefore 
no  term  in  the  series  can  be  independent  of  x,  nor  can  the 
even  powers  of  x  occur  in  the  series ;  for  if  we  suppose 

sin.  «=     a^x+a^ai^+a^a^+a^x*+a^ai^+ 

then  sin.  ( — x)= — a^x+a^s^ — a^x*+a^x* — a,«'+  .  .  . 
but  sin.  ( — x)= — sin.  x 

=-^fl,« — fl,«*— a,«" — a^** — a,«*—  .  . 
/.    a^  =— ^t^  a4= — ^4, . . . . ;  hence  aj=0,  a^3=o...  • 
.-.  sin.  »=     ai«+a,«*+a,«*+a,«*+ (1) 
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Again,  the  series  for  cos.  x  must  =  1  when  a?  =  0,  and  there- 
fore the  series  must  contain  a  term  independent  of  c,  and  it 
must  be  1 ;  also  the  series  can  contain  no  odd  powers  of  a;,  for 
if  we  suppose 

COS.  x=l+aiX+a^x*+a^x^+a^x*+ 

then  COS.  ( — x)=l — a^x+a^x* — a^x*+a^s^~^ 

but  COS.  ( — x)=cos.  X 

=  l+a^x+a^x'+asX*+a^x*+ 

.'.    a,= — a^^^i^^ — «3»  •  •  •     .*.  a,=0,  <i3=0  .  .  . 

.\con.x^l+a^a^+a^x*+a^x*+ (2) 

Hence  cos.  a:+sin.  x=:^l+a^x+a^x^+a^x*+a^x*+a^x^    -  -  (3) 
COS.* — sin. «=1 — a^x+a^a^ — a^x*+a^x* — a^x*+  -  -(4) 
Now  in  equation  (3)  write  x  +  A  for  ar,  and  we  have 
C08.(«4-A)+sin(a;+A)-l+a,(a:+A)+a,(r+A)"+a3(a:+A)«+(6) 
but  COS.  (a;4-A)+sin.  (a?+A)=cos.  x  cos.  A — sin.  x  sin.  h 

+sin.  X  COS.  A+cos.  x  sin.  A' 
s=cos.  A  (cos.  ar+sin.  «)+sin.  A  (cos.  x — sin.  x) 

=(l+fl,A*+fl,A*+...)0+«,*+a,*"+«3*'+ ) 

+     {aji+ajh*+agh*+...){l — a^x+a^x* — a,«*+  ..) 

+a,A  —  a|'xA+a,a,a:*A+ 

+a,A«+fl,a,xA«   +   .  .  .  ^      ...     (6) 
+a,h'        + 

Comparing  equations  (5)  and  (6)  we  have 

+ajh+2a^xh+Ba^a^h+  I  +a,A — a,a,xA+ci,a,a;'A — 

+  a,A'  +3a^xh*+  >=  +a,A«     +fl,a,xA'+ 

+  a,V  +  +  a^V    — 

and  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  involving  the  same 
powers  of  x  and  A,  we  have 


L2.d.4.5 
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hence  sin.  x=a,x — .  '  _  a;*+  .  ^  '     ■  t* £i x'+ 

•        1.2.3     ^  1.2.3.4.5         1.2.3.4.5.6.7^  ^ 

cos.«=l     -|^x.+3||l^^_j-^J^^+.... 

and  we  have  cmly  to  determine  the  value  of  Aj.    To  effect 
this,  we  have 

Now  the  value  of  x  may  be  assumed  so  small  that  the  se- 
ries in  the  parenthesis,  and  sin.  x,  shall  differ  from  1  and  x  re- 
spectively, by  less  than  any  assignable  quantities ;  hence  ulti- 
mately 

x=a,2^  and  therefore  a,=l ;  whence 


of"  a^ 


X 


sm.  or-ar     ^  ^.3   +  1.2.8.4.5  "^  1.2.3.4.5.6.7  +  •  •  • 

COS.  3r-l—  ^g     +    J  2  3^  —  12.3.4.5.6  +•  •  •  • 

To  develop  tan.  x  and  cot.  x  in  a  series  ascending  by  the 
powers  of  x. 

The  development  may  be  obtained  from  those  of  sin.  x  and 
COS.  Xf  already  found. 

a*  a* 

sin.  a:          ^  ~  1.2.3  ""^  1.2.3.4.5.  *"*^" 
tan.  a:= = -5 r 

^~  1.2  "^       L2^""*^" 

and  the  series  will  therefore  be  of  the  form 

x+a^a^+a^x^+a^af+  .... 

X  —  TTTZ.    + 


IT           1  *     .      ^  ,      ^  .                   1-2.3    '     1.2.8.4.5  ~  •  • 
Hence,  let  x+aj^a^+a^a^+ . .  = -1, ^ 

*         1.2    ^    1.2.3.4  • 

a:» 


+ 


1.2.3^1.2.3.4.5 


••••= (^  -  S+ r&4  — )  (^+^3^+«.^+- ) 
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=»+a,x'4-     Of 


L2 


a^+ 


+  • 


1.2 
I 


lJ^.d.4 


Hence,  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  like  terms,  we  have 


a,     .         1 


1.2.3 


«.-rl  •+ 


2a:* 
•.  tan.  X  =  a:  +  j^  + 


1.2.3.4        1.2.3.4.5 

2V 


.'.    fla 


/•  a. 


1.2.3 

2^_ 

'  1.2.3.4.5 


&c. 


1.2.3.4.5 
2V 


1  2« 

Sim.  cot.  a:  =  —  — — 

«        1.2,3.       1.2.3.4.5 


CHAPTER  III, 

FOBMULA  FOR  TUB  SOLUTION  OF  TRIANOLKS. 

We  shall  here  repeat  the  enunciations  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions established  in  Chapter  I. 


raorosiTioN  i. 

In  any  right-angled  plane  triangle^ 

P.  The  ratio  which  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  the  acute 
angles  has  to  the  hypothenuse^  is  the  sine  of  that  angle. 

2**.  The  ratio  which  the  side  adjacent  to  one  of  the  acute 
angles  lias  to  the  hypothenuse^  is  the  cosine  of  that  angle. 

3^.  The  ratio  which  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  the  acute 
angles  has  to  the  side  adjacent  to  that  angle^  is  the  tangent  of 
that  angle. 

Thusi  in  any  right-angled  triangle  ABC, 
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CB       .     ^    BA  4    CB     ^       ^  c 

^^  =  sin.  A,  -vp  =  COS.  A,  pT  =  tan.  A 

=  COS.  C,        =  sin.  C,         =  cot  C 
Or,    CB  =  AC  sin.  A  )  ^ 
==  AC  COS.  C  ) 

BA  =  ACCOS.A 
=  AC  sin.  C 

CB  =  B  A  tan.  A  > 
=  BA  cou  C  )  ^ 
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PROPOSITION  n. 


In  any  plane  triangle^  the  sides  art  to  each  other  as  the 
sines  of  the  angles  opposite  to  them. 


We  shall,  frequently  in  treating  of  triangles,  make  use  of 
the  following  notation  ;  denoting  the  angles  of  the  trianffia 
hy  the  large  letters  at  the  angular  points,  and  the  sioes 
of  the  triangle  opposite  to  these  angles,  by  the  corres- 
ponding smaiT  letters. 

Thus,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  we  shall 
denote  the  angles,  BAC,  CBA^  BCA, 
by  the  letters.  A,  B,  C,  respectively, 
and  the  sides  BC,  AC,  AB,  by  the 
letters  a,&,  c,  respectively. 

According  to  this,  we  shall  have,  by 
the  proposition, 

a        sin.  A^ 


b 

~~  sin.  B 

a 

sin.  A 
""  sin.  C 

h 

sin.  B 

p 

is. 


(^ 


gin.  CJ 
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paoposrnoN  ni. 


In  any  plane  triangk^  the  sum  of  any  two  sides^  is  to  their 
difference^  tis  the  tangent  of  half  the  sum  of  the  angles  opposite 
to  them,  is  to  the  tangent  of  half  their  difference. 

Let  ABC  be  any  plane  triangle,  then,  by 
Proposition  II 


a 

V 
a+b 


sin.  A 

sin.  B 

sin.  A+sin.  B 


a — b     sin.  A — sin.  B 

But,  by  Trigonometry,  Chap.  II.  (r) 

A+B      A— B 


sin.  A+sin.  B  =  2  sin. 
sin.  A — sin.3 


-cos.^  2 

A+B  .   A— B 

2  cos.  — — sin. 

A— B 


a+b 
a+b 


.     A+B 
2  ain.  — TT—cos.- 


A+B  .    A— B 

COS. — ^r—  SUL  — r — 


A+B      A— B 
=  tan.  —T — cot— i;; — 


tan. 


A+B^ 


tan. 


A— B 


And  in  like  manner, 

a+c 


tan.- 


A+C 
2 


ft+c 


tan. 


tan. 


A— C 
2 

B+C 


tan.- 


B— C 


>    . 


(y) 
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PKOPOSITIOir  IV. 


To  express  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a  plane  triangle  in 
terms  of  ine  sides  ^  the  triangle. 


Let  ABC  be  a  triangle  ;  A,  B,  C,  the  three 
angles ;  a,  6,  c,  the  corresponding  sides. 

1.  Let  the  proposed  (A)  be  acute. 

From  C  draw  CD  perpendicular  to  AB,  the 
base  of  the  triangle. 
Then, 

BC«c=AC'+AB'— 2AB.  AD  (Prop.  XXVI. 
B.  IV.  EL  Geom.) 
Or, 

a-  =  y   +  c*   —2c  .    AD 

But,  since  CDA  is  a  right-angled  triangle* 

AD  =  AC  COS.  CAD  =  h  cos.  A 
.%    a*  =   6«   +  c ' —  2ftc  COS.  A 
V   +   e—a^ 

•••~»-^=   ^ 

which  is  the  expression  required. 

2  Let  the  proposed  angle  {A)  be  abtuse. 

From  C,  draw  CD  perpenaicular  to  AB  producea. 


BC  *=  AC*  +cAB"  +  2AB.  AD 


Then, 

Or, 

a«    =  y     +  ^      +  2c    .  AD 
But,  since  CDA  is  a  right  angled  triangle, 
AD  =  AC  COS.  CAD 

=  AC  X  —  COS.  CAB 
*.*  CAB  is  the  supplement  of  CAD. 
=  —  h  cos  A 
.•.  a^  ^V  +  i?  —  26c  COS.  A 
.        y  +  c'  — fl' 

•••~»-^  = 2fc 


^ 


D   -^  A 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  result  is  identical  with  that  which 
we  deduced  in  the  last  case,  so  that,  whetl^r  A  be  acute  or 
obtuse,  we  sKall  have, 

7 
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ft«  +  c«  —  a«  -x 


COS.  A  = 


2bc 


Proceeding  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  the  other  angles,  we  shall 
find, 

a«  +  c»  —  fc« 
COS.  B  =  ^ 

a*  +  ft-  _  c» 


COS.  C  = 


flab 


{f> 


PROPosrrioif  v. 

To  express  the  wine  cf  an  angle  of  a  plane  triangle  in  terms 
of  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 

Let  A  be  the  proposed  angle  ;  then  by  last  prop.» 
ft*  +  c*  —  a« 

COS.   A  =  rrj- 

2ftc 

Adding  unity  to  each  member  of  the  Equation, 

ft«  +  c*  —  a* 
1  +  COS.  A  =  IH ZTT 

xOC 
ft*+2ftc+c»-^— • 


Again,  cos.  A  = 


2bc 
(ft  +  cy—t^ 

2ftc 
^+c+a)  (b+e—a) 

2b  c 
ft«  4-c«  — g« 

2ftc 


(I) 


Substracting  each  member  of  the  equation  from  unity, 

1— COS.  A  =  1 2S~ 

2ftc— ft«— c*+a* 


"■  2ftc 

g*— (ft*— 2ic+c«) 

"  2bc 

g«^(ft_c)* 

"■        2ftc 

(a+b—c)  (a+c—b) 

^         2ft;c 


(a) 
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Multiplying  together  equations  (1)  and  (2,) 
(1  +co.A).(l-.cosA)=<°+^+^^  <^+y]  <^+^^)  ^"+^) 

But  (1+cos.  A)  (1 — COS.  A)=  1 — COS.*  A 

=  sin/  A     (Table  I.) 

.    ,  .        ja+b+c)  jb+c—a)  (a+c—b)  (a+b—c) 
•'.  sm.  A  = Tmi 


4ftV 


Extracting  the  root  on  both  8ide% 

fttB.  A  =  TTT- 


2bc  V{a+b+c){b+c—a){a+c—b){a+b—c)..(S 

The  above  ezpresison,  for  the  sine  of  an  angle  of  a  triangle 
kk  terras  of  the  sides,  is  sometimes  exhibited  under  a  form 
somewhat  different 

Lets  denote  the  semiperimeter»  that  is  to  say,  half  the  sum 
^fthe  sides  of  the  triangle  ;  then 

s  =  — 5 — ^,and,  2s  =  a+b+c 

b+c — a  ^  V        * 

* — ^  ^  — a —    •••  8  (*  -^  <>)  =  o+c^-^ 

s-b  =  ^^^1=^    ...2(s  — 6)  =  a+c^ 

a+b — c        ^  .  .  ^  . 

*— c  =  — o —    ...  2  (*  —  c)  =s  a+6— < 

Substituting  2  ^,  2  (« — a),....-  ibr«+H-c,  b+c — a......  in  the 

expression  for  sin.*  A,  it  becomes 

sm.*  A  = 4ji^i 

And  extracting  the  root  on  both  sides, 

.       .  .   2     ' 

sm.  A  -  j^.^^  ^^_^j  ^^_j^  ^^_^j 


Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  for  the  other 
angles,  we  shall  iind 

«"^   ®  =  ^V,  (,_a)  (,— ft)  (^-^ 

.       p  _  2^     

*^-   ^  ""  oftV,  (,_a)  (*— 6)  (j-c)  J 


(0 


2-008. 
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By  equation  (1)  we  have 

l+cos.A  =  <^±*l#±f=:f> 
2b  c 

—  ^  *  (* — Q) 
~        26c 
But,  by  Chap.  II, 

1+cos*  A=2  cos.'-^ 

,  A  _48{8 — g) 
2"         2  6c 
Extracting  the  root  on  both  sides, 

2       ^         6c 
And  in  like  manner, 

By  equation  (2)  we  have 

2bc 
_4(,-b)(s-e) 

But,  by  Chap.  II, 

,     1— COS.  A=:2  sm.'-:7- 


2  26c 


Extracting  the  root  on  both  sides, 


nn.- 


bc 


And  in  like  manner, 


oc 


«n.4-:=>/5E5:Ez« 
8       ^  ab 


W 


--(D 
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7t 


Diriding  the  formuls  marked  (^  by  those   marked  (tr) 
we  have 


tan. 


s(s — a) 


»        ^         s(s  —  b) 


tan. 


.2  "^  V  — r77~~:A — 


*(«— c) 


W 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TRIGONOMETRICAL  TABLES. 


Bbforb  proceeding  to  apply  the  formula  dedoced  in  the  last 
chapter  to  the  solution  of  triansles,  we  shall  make  a  few  re- 
Biarks  upon  the  construction  of  Uiose  tables,  by  means  of  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reduce  our  trigonometrical  calculations  to 
numerical  results. 

It  is  manifest,  from  definitions  1^2^3^&c.  that  the  various 
trigonometrical  quantitiesi  the  sine,  the  cosine,  the  tangent,  &c. 
are  abstract  numbers  representing  the  comparative  length  of 
certain  lines.  We  have  already  obtained  the  numerical  value 
of  these  quantities  in  a  few  particular  cases,  and  we  shall  now 
show  how  the  numbers,  corresponding  to  angles  of  every  de- 
gree of  magnitude,  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
most  simple  principles. 

The  numbers  corresponding  to  the  sine,  cosine,  &c.  of  all 
ctngles  from  1"  up  to  ^0%  when  arranged  in  a  table,  form  what 
is  called  the  Trigonometrical  canon. 

The  first  operation  to  be  performed  is 

To  compute  the  numerical  value  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  V. 
We  have  seen.  Chap.  II.  formula  {j )  that 


sin.^=v/i 


1  —  COS.  4 

"2 


=  ^i-l\/l— sin.'^ 


By  which  formula  the  sine  of  any  angle  is  given  in  term^  of 
the  sine  of  twice  that  angle. 
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Now  substitute  —  for  B  and  it  becomes 


Sin.  ^  or  sin.  y^  V  i— i^/i  —  gin.-  A 
In  like  manner, nn-gi^  V  i — i V^l— sin.'^ 
»«^-  2T==  N/i— i\/l-sin.«^ 

And  generally,  sin.  ^=\/j^^  Y^l-ain-'^^ 
Now  let  ^=80*    •'4^^^* 

and  applying  flie  above  formula,  we  have 

rin.  16^=\/i-i>/l-8in.'  30" 

But  by  Chap.  IL  sin.  80*= J    .\  sin.*  80^=' 
.'.    sin.  16®=  a/ J — i-s/ilZT 

=i^2— >/8 
a=,2588190    -    ^    -    . 
Similarly,    sin.  T*80'=  V| — j vi^gm.*  15^ 


=  >/i-TVl-  (.2588190)' 

=.1305268 

&;c.=&;c 
It  is  manifest,  that,  by  continuing  the  process,  we  shall  ob- 
tain in  succession  the  sines  of  3^45',  of  V62'B(y't  dec. 


In  this  way  we  find 

80® 
Sm.  -sn-or  sin.  1'  45"  28'"  7*^  30^  =.0005118269,  dec. 

30® 
Sin.  ^  or  sin.  52"  44"'  3^^  45^  =.0002556634,  dec. 

FVom  which  it  appears,  that,  when  the  operation  above 
mentioned  has  been  repeated  so  many  times,  the  sine  of  the 
arc  is  halved  at  the  same  time  that  the  arc  itself  is  bisected : 
that  is, 
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The  sines  ofverysmM  ares  are  nearly  propertiofud  to  ike 
arcs  themselves. 

Hence  we  shall  have 

Sin.  52"  44"*  ff^  45^    :  sin.  1' : :  52"  44'"  Z^  46^  :  1' 

60  .      60 


i: 


2"  60  X  60 

::3600  :  4096 

.     ,,    sin.  52"  44"' 3^^  45^  X  4096 

"^^- ■ 3600 

.0002556634  X  4096 


""  3600 

=.000290888204 .....  a=cos.  89^  59' 
V  sin.  <— COS.  (90^—^) 

Againi  •.*  cos.  •=  ^^1— sin.  B) 


COS.  1'=  VI  -(.000290888204 ...  )• 
=.999999915384 

The  sine  and  cosine  of  1'  being  thus  determined,  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  in  what  manner  we  shall  now  be  enabled  to 
compute  the  sines  and  cosines  of  all  superior  angles. 
By  formula  {m)  Chap.  II. 

Sin.  (n+1)  6=2  cos.  B  sin.  nB  —  sin.  (« —  1)B 
If  we  suppose  ^=1'  and  n  to  be  taken  =  to  the  numbers  f » 

2,  3, in  succession,  we  find 

Sin.  2'=2  COS.  V  sin.  1'  — sin.  0=.0005817764  ...  =cos.  89^  58' 
Sin.  3'=2  COS.  1'  sin.  2'— sin.  1'=  .0008726645...  =cos.  89^  57' 
Sin.  4'=2  cos.  1'  sin.  3'— sin.  2' =.00 11635526 ...  =cos.  89^  56^ 

&;c.=&c. 
Again,  by  employing  formula  (o),  Chap,  II. 

Cos,  (n+1)  ^=2  COS.  B  cos.  nB  —  cos.  (n  —  I)  B 

IC  as  before,  we  suppose  B=V  and  n=l,  2, 3,  ...••  in  succession^ 

Cos.  2'=  2  COS.*  1'— COS.  0=.999999830  ....  =sin.  89°  58' 

Cos.  3'=2  COS.  1'  COS.  2'— COS.  1'=.999999619 ....  =sin.89°  57' 

Cos.  4'=2  COS.  1'  COS.  3'—  COS.  2'=.999999323 ....  =sin.  89**  56' 

d^c.=&;c. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  by  continuing  the  above  processes,  we 
shall  obtain  the  numerical  values  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  all 
angles  from  1'  up  to  90^.  These  being  determined,  the  tan- 
events,  cotangents,  &;c.  may  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  re- 
lations established  in  table  I. 

The  above  operations  are  exceedingly  laborious,  but  require 
a  knowledge  or  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  alone.  It 
is  manifest  that,  in  employing  this  method,  an  error  committed 
in  the  sine  or  cosine  ol  an  inferior  arc,  will  entail  errors  on  the 
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sinea  or  cosines  of  all  snoceeding  arcs.  Hence  is  created  the 
necessity  of  «ome  check  on  the  computist,  and  of  some  inde- 
pendent mode  of  examining  the  accuracy  of  the  computation. 
For  this  purpose,  fornuds,  derived  immediately  from  esta- 
blished properties,  are  employed  ;  if  the  numerical  results  from 
these  formulae  agree  with  the  results  obtained  by  a  regular 
process  of  computation,  then  it  is  almost  a  certain  conclusion 
that  the  latter  process  has  been  rightly  conducted. 

Formule  employed  for  this  purpose  are  called  formuUB  of 
verification^  and  of  these  any  number  may  be  obtained  ^  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  give  one. 

Sin/A+cos.M=l tab.L 

And    2  sin.  d  cos.  d=sin._2J 

Hence  sin.  4=j-s/l  +$in.  2  ^  =fc  i>/l  —sin.  2  A 

cos.  ^^\Vl+s\n.  2^  irp  |\/I— sin.  2* 

Now  if  we  suppose  ^=12^  SCX  

sin.  12^  30^=1  >/rrsip,  25^  =fc  j^^l-  sin.  25^ 
cos.  12°  30'=i\/l+sin.  25**  T  Wl-  sin.  25° 

tience,  if  the  values  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  12°  30',  and 
of  the  sine  of  25°  obtained  by  the  method  already  explained, 
when  substituted  in  these  equations,  render  the  two  members 
ylentical,  we  conclude  that  our  operations  are  correct. 

The  values  of  the  sine  and  cosine  of  30°,  45°,  60°,  &c. 
which  were  obtained  in  Chap.  II«,  may  be  employed  as  for- 
mulas of  verification. 

We  can  obtain  finite  expressions,  although  under  an  incom- 
mensurable form,  for  the  sines  of  arcs  of  3°,  and  all  the  mul- 
tiples of  3°,  i.  e.  for 

3°,  6°,  9°,  12°,  15°,18°,  21°,  24°,  27°,  30°,  33°,  36°,  39°,  42*, 
45°,  48°,  51°,  54°,  57°,  60°,  63°,  66°,  69°,  72°,  75°,  78°,  81°, 
84°,  87°,  90°. 

We  first  oT)tain  the  values  of  the  sines  30°,  45°,  60°,  18°,  and 
from  these  we  obtain  all  the  others,  by  means  of  the  formulas, 
for 

Sin.  (4 +i8),  sin.  (^  —  /S),  &c. 

The  numerical  value  of  the  triTOnometrieal  functions  have 
been  calculated  by  some  to  ten  places  of  figures,  by  others  as 
far  as  twelve.  We  must  have  tables  calculated  to  ten  places 
to  have  the  seconds  and  tenths  of  a  second  with  precision, 
when  we  make  use  of  the  sines  of  angles  which  differ  but 
little  from  90°,  or  of  the  cosines  of  angles  of  a  few  seconds 
only.  Tables  in  general,  however,  are  calculated  as  far  as 
seven  places  only,  and  these  give  results  sufficiently  accurate 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
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Sach  is  the  formation  of  the  trigonoiDetrical  canon.  The 
labor  of  the  application  of  this  canon,  may  be  much  facilita- 
ted by  the  application  of  a  system  of  artificial  numbers  called 
logarithms,  a  description  of  which,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V, 

liOGARITHMS. 
DSFINITIOIVS   AKD  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.  Logarithms  are  certain  functions  of  natural  numbers,  by 
the  use  of  which  the  tedious  operations  of  multiplication  and 
division  are  performed  by  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  those 
functions;  which  consist  of  artificial  numbers  having  such 
relations  to  certain  natural  numbers,  that  the  sum  of  any  two 
of  those  artificial  numbers  will  be  a  similar  function  of  the 
|yroduct  of  the  natural  numbers  to  which  they  have  such  rela- 
tion ;  and  the  difference  of  any  two  will  be  u  similar  func- 
tion of  the  quotient  arising  firom  the  division  of  such  natural 
numbers. 

Or  more  deftiitely,  logarithms  are  the  numerical  exponents 
of  ratios,  being  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression 
corresponding  to  another  series  in  geometrical  progression. 

Thus  i  ^'  ^*  ^*  ^*  ^*    ^*    ^'    Indices  or  logarithms, 
"    '  {  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  Geometrical  progression. 

^     (  0,  1,  2,  3,    4,    5,      6,      Logarithms, 

^'    I  1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  243,  729,  Geometric  progression. 

1^     (  0,  1,    2,      3,        4,  5  Logarithms, 

^'    I  1.  10,  100,  1000,  10000,  100000  Geom.  progress. 

Where  it  is  evident  that  the  same  indices  answer  for  any 
geometric  series,  and  therefore  there  may  he  an  endless  variety 
of  systems  of  logarithms  to  the  same  natural  numbers  by 
changing  the  second  term  2,  3  or  10,  &c.,  of  geometrical  se- 
ries of  whole  numbers ;  and  by  interpolation  the  whole  system 
of  numbers  may  be  made  to  enter  the  geometric  series  and  re- 
ceive their  proportional  logarilhmsi  whether  intregers  or 
decimals. 

It  also  appears  from  the  construction  of  these  series,  that  if 
any  two  indices  be  added  together,  their  sum  wiU  be  the  in- 
dex of  that  number  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two 
terms  in  the  eeometric  series  to  which  those  indices  belong. 
Thus,  the  indices  2  and  3  beinff  added  together,  make  5,  and 
the  product  of  4  and  8,bemg  the  terms  corresponding  to  those 
indices  is  82,  which  is  the  number  corresponding  to  the  index  5. 
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In  like  manner,  if  any  index  be  subtracted  from  another,  the 
difference  will  be  the  index  of  that  number  which  is  equal  to 
the  quotient  of  the  two  terms  to  which  those  indices  belong. 
Thus  the  index  6  —  the  index  4  is:^  2,  and  the  terms  corres* 
ponding  to  those  indices  are  64  and  16,  whose  quotient  is~4, 
which  is  the  number  ansi^ering  to  the  index  2. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  the  logarithm  of  any  number  be 
multiplied  by  the  index  of  its  power,  the  product  will  be  equal 
to  the  logarithm  of  that  power.  Thus,  the  in<iex  or  logarithoi 
of  4,  in  the  above  series  is  2;  and  if  this  number  be  multiplied 
by  3,  the  product  will  be=6,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  64,  or 
the  third  power  of  4. 

And,  ifthe  logarithms  of  any  number  be  divided  by  the  in- 
dex of  its  root,  the  quotient  wUI  be  equal  to  the  logarithm  of 
that  root  Thus,  the  index  or  logarithm  of  64  is  6,  and  if  this 
number  be  divided  by  2,  the  quotient  will  be  3|  which  is  the 
logarithm  of  8,  or  the  equal  root  of  64. 

The  logarithms  most  convenient  for  practice,  are  such  as 
are  adapted  to  a  series  increasing  in  a  tenfold  ratio,  as  in  the 
last  of  the  above  forms,  and  are  those  which  are  usually  found 
in  most  of  the  common  tables  on  the  subject 

2.  /n  a  system  of  logarithms  ttUnumbers  are  constdered  as  the 
powers  of  some  one  mmber^  arbitrarily  chosen^  rtohich  is  caBed 
the  base^ofthe systemt  and  the  exponent  of  that  power  of  thm 
base  vMch  is  equal,  to  any  given  numberf  is  coiled  the  loga* 
fHthm  of  that  number, 

Thns,  if  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  N  any 
number,  and  x  such  that 

then  X  is  called  the  logarithm  of  N  in  the  syistem  whose  base 
is  a. 

The  base  of  the  common  system  of  logarithms,  (called  from 
their  inventor  "Briggs's  Logarithms^),  is  the  number  10. 
Hence  since 


) 


(10)*=       1      ,  0  Js  the  logarithm  of      1      in  this  system. 

<10)»=      10     ,  1    10     

(10)*=  100    ,2       ■  100    

<10)»=:  1000    ,  8    i.      1000   

ilO)*=  10000  ,  4    10000 

cc«   =  .d&G.  dec • 

From  this  it  appears,  that  in  the  common  system  the  loga- 
rtthma  of « very  number  between  1  and  10,  is  some  number  to- 
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tween  0  and  huckl  plus  a  fraction.  The  logarithm  of  every 
number  between  10  and  100,  is  some  number  between  1  and 
2t  i.  e.  is  1  plus  a  fraction.  The  logarithm  of  every  number 
between  100  and  1000,  is  some  number  between  2  and  8»  t.  e. 
is  2  plus  a  fraption,  and  so  on. 

In  the  common  tables  the  fractional  part  alone  of  the  loga- 
rithm is  registered,  and  from  what  has  been  said  above,  the 
rule  usually  given  for  finding  the  chanuieristiCf  or,  tiufap,  t.  6. 
the  integral  part  of  the  logarithm  will  be  readily  understood, 
viz.  The  index  of  the  logarithm  of  any  number  greater  than 
unity  is  equal  to  one  less  than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in 
the  given  number.  Thus,  in  searching  for  the  logarithm  of 
such  a  number  as  2070,  we  find  in  the  tables  opposite  to  2970 
the  number  4727564 ;  but  since  2970  is  a  number  between 
1000  and  10000,  its  logarithm  must  be  some  number  between 
3  and  4,  i.  e.  must  be  3  plus  a  fraction ;  the  fractional  part  is 
the  number  4727564,  which  we  have  Ibund  in  the  tables,  afiliz- 
ing  to  this  the  index  3,  and  interposing  a  decimal  point,  we 
have  3,4727564,  the  logarithm  of  2970,  , 

We  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  number  3.4727564 
is  the  exact  logarithm  of  2970,  or  that 

2970=(10)*-^^'^ 

accurately.  The  above  is  only  an  approximate  value  of  the 
logarithm  of  2970;  we  can  obtain  the  exact  logarithm  of  very 
few  numbers,  but  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  decimals,  we 
can  approach  as  nearly  as  we  please  to  the  true  logarithm,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  construction  of 
tables. 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  Briggs'  system  the  logarithm  of 
1  is  0,  consequently,  if  we  wish  to  extend  the  application  of 
logarithms  of  fractions,  we  must  establish  a  convention  by 
which  the  logarithms  of  numbers  less  than  1  may  be  repre- 
sented by  numbers  less  than  zero,  i.  c.     by  negative  numbers. 

Eztendin^f  therefore,  the  above  principles  to  negative  ex- 
ponents, since 

or  (10>-*=0.1,    — 1  is  the  logarithm  of  .1    in  this  system 


10 

I 

100 

1 


or(10)-'=0.01,  — 2 .01      - 

or(10p=0.001 3      .001    - 

^     or(10K=0.0001,— 4    .0001.. 


10000 

&c  dec 
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It  appeari^  then,  from  the  conwntiont  that  the  logarithm  of 
every  number  between  1  and  .!» is  some  number  between 
0  and  —  1 ;  the  logarithm  of  every  number  between  .1  and 
•01,  is  some  number  between  —  1  and  —  2 ;  the  logarithm  of 
every  number  between  .01  and  .001 ,  is  some  number  between 
-—2  and  —  8 ;  and  so  on. 

From  this  will  be  undercltood  the  rule  given  in  books,  of  ta- 
bles, for  finding  the  characteristic  or  index  of  the  logarithm  of 
a  decimal  fraction,  viz.  The  index  of  any  decimal  fraction  is  a 
negative  number^  e^ual  to  unity ^  added  to  the  number  of  zeros 
immediately  following  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  in  searching 
for  a  logarithm  of  tfane  number  sucn  as  .00462,  we  find  in  the 
tables  opposite  to  462  the  number  6646420  ;  but  since  .00462 
is  a  number  between  .001  and  .0001.  its  logarithm  must  be 
some  number  between  — 8  and  —4,  t.  e.  must  be  — 3  plus  a 
fraction,  the  fractional  part  is  the  number  6646420,  which  we 
have  found  in  the  tables,  affixing  to  this  the  index  —  8,  and  in- 
terposing a  decimal  point,  we  have  —  3.6646420,  the  loga- 
rithm of  .00462. 

General  Properties  of  Logarithms. 

Let  N  and  N'  be  any  two  numbers,  x  and  xf  their  respeC'* 
tive  logarithms,  a  the  base  of  the  system.    Then,  by  def.  (2)i 
N=^a».    ..,-.-    (1) 
N'=a»' (2) 

L  Multiply  equations  (1)  and  (2)  together, 
NN'=a«a^ 

.*.  by  def.  2,  x+x'  is  the  logarithm  of  N  N',  that  is  to  say, 

7%e  logarithm  of  the  product  of  the  two  or  more  factors  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  these  factors. 

II.  Divide  equation  (1)  by  (2), 

N 
.*.    def.  (2),  X'^x^  is  the  logarithm  of -.^^  that  is  to  say, 
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Z%e  logarithm  of  a  fretcHonf  or  of  the  quotient  of  two,  nvm^ 
berSf  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  numerator  minus  the  loga- 
riihm  of  the  denominator. 

ni.  Raise  both  members  of  equation  (1)  to  the  power  of  n. 

.\    by  def.  (2),  n  x  is  the  logarithm  of  N  ^  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  any  power  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to 
lAe  logarithm  of  the  number  multiplied  hy  the  exponent  of  ihz 
power. 

TV.  Extract  the  n^  root  of  both  members,  of  equation  (1), 

X  _L 

.'.    by  de£  (2),  — is  the  logarithm  of  N  n  that  is  to  say, 

The  logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  given  number  is  equal  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  number  divided  hy  the  index  of  the  root. 

Combining  the  two  last  cases,  we  shall  find, 

m  mx 

N^=«  — 
whence,  —  is  the  logarithm  of  N  «"* 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  student  to  make  him? 
self  familiar  with  the  application  of  the  above  principles  to  al- 
gebraic  calculations.  The  following  examples  will  afford  a 
useful  exercise : 

Ex.  L  log.  (a. b.c.d... .)=l^g« «+log. 6+log. €+log.  d+  . .. 
Ex.  2.  log,  (-J--)  =Iog.  a+log.  &+log.  c— log.  i— log  e. 

Ex.  3.  log.  (a"6°  c' . . .  .)=:»i  log.  a+n  log.  b+p  log.  c  . . . 
Ex.  4.  log.  (— f— )  =»»  log-  «+^  log*  i—p  log.  c  ... 

Ex.  6.  log.(a'-a:')=log.(a+x).(a— ar)=log.(a+ar)+log.(a-.a:) 
Ex.  6.  log.  >/a«-.x*         =-g- 1<«.  (a+ar)+—  («— «) 
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Ex.  7.  log.  (a»V«')=log.  a«+  i-log.  a»=3  log.  a+~\og.  a 

4  4 

=  — log.  a 

Ex.8.    log.   V(?Zi»)^==— log.  (a— ar)+  — log.(rf+ax+a:^ 
=  —  {log.  (a— a:)+log.  (a+ar+z)+log.  {a+a>—z)l 

71 

where  z*=ax 

Ex.  9.  log.  v^ JTj:-^  =  -i{log.  {a+x+z)+\og.  {a+x—z)\, 

where  x*=2aa: 

Let  us  resume  the  equation, 

N  =  a» 

1**.  If  a>l,  making' a:=0,  we  have  N=l ;  the  hypothesis 
a;=l  gives  N=a.  As  x  passes  from  0  up  to  1,  and  from  1  up 
infinity,  N  will  increase  trom  1  up  to  a,  and  from  a  up  to  in- 
finity ;  so  that  x  being  supposed  to  pass  through  all  interme- 
diate values,  according  to  the  law  of  continuity,  N  increases 
also,  but  with  much  greater  rapidity.  If  we  attribute  negative 

values  to  x.  we  have  N=a~*  ,  or  N=  —  Here,  as  x  increas- 

es,  N  diminishes,  so  that  x  being  supposed  to  increase  nega- 
tively, N  will  decrease  from  1  towards  0,  the  hypothesis 
x=flD  gives  N=:0. 

2®.  If  fl<l,  put  a=  -p  where  &>1,  and  we  shall  then  have 

N— .  rr  or  N=ft*  ,  according  as  we  attribute  positive  or  nega- 
tive values  to  x.  We  here  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
in  the  former  case,  with  this  difference,  that  when  x  is  po- 
sitive N<1,  and  when  x  is  negative  N>1. 

3*^.  If  a=l,  then  N=l.  whatever  may  be  the  value  x. 

From  this  it  appears,  that, 

1.  In  every  system  of  logarithms  the  logarithm  of  I  is  Q^  and 
the  logarithm  of  the  base  is  1. 
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II.  If  the  base  be>hthe  logarithms  of  numbers  >l  CLrepo- 
sitive^  and  the  logarithms  of  numbers <l  are  negative.  The 
contrary  takes  place  if  the  base  6e<l. 

III.  JTte  base  being  frcedt  ^ny  number  has  only  one  real  log- 
arithm; but  the  same  number  has  manifestly  a  different  loga- 
rithm for  each  value  of  the  base,  so  that  every  number  has  an  iiifi" 
Tiiie  number  of  real  logarithms.  Thus,  since  9*=8I,  and  3^=81, 
2  and  4  are  the  logarithms  of  the  same  number  81,  according 
as  the  base  is  9  or  8. 

lY.  Negative  numbers  have  no  real  logarithms^  for  attribute 
ing  toTM  values  from  — ao  up  to+  oo,  we  find  that  the  corres- 
pmdijig  values  of  N  are  positive  nundmrs  only^from  0  up 

lO   +  OD. 

The  formation  of  a  table  of  logarithms  consists  in  deter- 
mining and  registering  the  values  of  x  which  correspond  to 

Ns=l9  2,  3 in  the  equation* 

N=a« 
If  we  suppose  m=a* ,  making 

2=0, 0,20,30,40,50, logarithms. 

y=l,  m,  m*,  !»•,  TO*,  m*, numbers. 

ihe  logarithms  increase  in  arithmetical  progression*  while  the 
numbers  increase  in  geometrical  progression ;  0  and  1  being 
the  first  terms  of  the  corresponding  series,  and  the  arbitrary 
numbers  a  and  m  the  common  difference  and  the  common  ratio. 
We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  systems  of  values  of  :r  and 
y,  which  satisfy  the  equation  N=a' ,  as  ranged  in  these  two 
progressions. 
In  order  to  solve  the  equation 

c^a^ 
where  c  and  a  are  given,  and  where  x  is  unknown,  we  equate 
the  logarithmsr  of  the  two  members,  which  gives  us 


Whence* 


log.  c^x  log.  a 
log.  a 


To  determine  the  value  of  x  in  the  equation 

Aa«  +  Ba«-^»  +  Ca*-«  +  ........  =  P 

we  have 


4(-)  *+^=. 
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Or, 

log.  a 
If  we  have  M  equation  a'  =  &,  where  z  depends  upon  an 
unknown  quantity  x,  and  we  have 

z=Aa*  +  ftc»-i  +  .  .  .  . 

Since  z=p^^=K  some  known  number,  the  problem  depends 
upon  the  solution  of  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree* 

For  example,  let 

Hence, 

^-6x+4)  log.  (|-)  =log.  "I 

an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  from  which  we  find  x  =^2, 
X  =  3. 

To  find  the  value  of  x  from  the  equation 

a 

Taking  the  logavithsM  of  each  member, 

(n  —  — )  log.  6=m  X  log.  c+  («— j»)  log./ 

Or, 

(m  log.  c+log-/)  x" —  (n  log.  6+p  log./)  «+a  log.  6=0 
ft  quadratic  equation,  from  which  the  value  of  x  may  be  de- 
termined. 
In  like  manner,  from  the  eq^uation 

we  find 

_  log,  a —  log,  b     • 
'""  m  log.  c  — n  logTb 
Equations  of  this  nature  are  called  Exponential  Equations^ 

Let  N  and  N  +  1  be  two  consecutive  numbers,  the  dififer- 
ence  of  their  logarithms,  taken  in  any  system,  will  be 

log.  (N+l)-tog.  N=log.  (^— )  =log.  (1+  i) 

a  quantity  which  approaches  to  the  logarithm  of  1,  or  zero,  in 
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proportion  as  —  decreasesy  that  is,  as  N  increases.    Hence  it 

appears,  that 

The  difference  of  the  hgarithms  cf  two  consecuHue  numbers 
ii  Jess  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  themselves  are  greater. 

When  we  have  calculated  a  table  of  logarithms  for 
any  base  a,  we  can  easily  change  the  system,  and  calculate 
another  table  for  a  new  base  h. 

Let  €=6* ,  X  is  the  log  of  c  in  the  system  whose  base  is  h ; 
Taking  the  logs,  in  the  Imown  system^  whose  base  is  a,  we  have 

The  log.  of  cin  the  system  whose  base  is  h^  is  the  quotient 
arising  from  dividing  the  hg.  ofcby  the  log.  of  the  new  base  b, 
hoik  these  last  logs,  being  taken  in  the  system  whose  base  is  a. 

In  order  .%  to  have  z  the  log.  of  c  in  the  new  systerp,  we 

must  multiply  log.  c  by  , r ;  this  last  factor  j r  is  con- 
stant for  all  numbers,  and  is  called  the  Modulus ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  divide  the  logs,  of  the  same  number  c  taken  in  two  sys- 
tems, the  Quotient  will  be  invariable  for  these  systems,  what- 
ever may  pe  the  value  of  c,  and  will  be  the  modulus,  the  con- 
stant multiplier  which  reduces  the  first  system  of  logs,  to  the 
second. 

If  we  find  it  inconvenient  to  make  use  of  a  log.  calculated  to 
the  base  10,  we  can  in  this  manner,  by  aid  of  a  set  of  tables 
calculated  to  the  base  10,  discover  the  logarithm  of  the  given 
number  in  any  required  system. 

For  example,>Iet  it  be  required,  by  aid  of  Briggs*  tables,  to 

3  5 

find  the  log.  of  -^r  in  a  system  whose  base  is  -=- 

Let  X  be  the  log.  sought,  then  by  (A) 

log.  -^ 

log.  2 -n  log.  8 
*"log.  5  —  log.  7 


8» 
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Taking  these  logs,  in  Briggs*  system,  and  reducing,  we  find. 

—  0.17609125 
"— 0.14612804 

«  1.2050476  =:  log.  Y  to  ">«»«  y- 

2  S 

Similarly,  the  log.  of  -r-,  in  the  system  whose  base  isr-,  is 

_  log.  2  —  log.  3 
""  log.  3  —  log.  2 

which  is  manifestly  the  true  result ;  fer  in  thiff  ease  the  gene- 

2       /BY  /2\""* 
ral  equation  N=a»  becomes  —  =l7r/=\"Q"/    ^  and*  is  evi- 
dently =  —  1. 
In  a  system  whose  base  is  a,  we  have 
_    log.  n 

for,  by  the  definition  of  a  log.  in  the  equation  n==cF  ^  x  is  the 
log.  n. 
In  like  manner, 

h  log.  (n^)  h  log.  It. 

EXAMPLBS   FOR   EXSBCISB. 

Ex.  1.  Given  2**  +2*  =12  to  find  the  value  of «. 
Ans.  x=:1.584062,  or  2r=log.  ( — 4)h-1oc.  2. 
Ex.  2.  Given  x+y=a9  and  w<*"^^=n  to  find  :r  and  y* 

Ans.  a:=i{a+log.  n-7-log.m}  and  y=i|a — ^log.  n-rlog.  mj, 
Ex.  3.  Given  m'  n'  =tf,  and  kx=^ky  to  Sm  x  and  y. 
f  a;=log.  a-7-(log.  m+Igg.  n) 

•  )  and  y=_log.  a-^(log.  m+log.  n). 

Ta^fuZ  <A6  logarithm  cf  any  given  number. 

Let  N  be  any  ^iven  number  whose  logarithm  is  x,  in  a  sys- 
tem whose  base  is  a  ;  then 

a*  =N  and  a»=N"  ; 

hence,  by  the  exponential  theorem,  we  have  from  the  last 
equation 

1+Axc+A«^+ . ••  =:1+A,2+A,«il  + . . . 
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and  eqaatisg  the  coefficients  of  z,  we  get  Ax=sA,;  hence 
^-A>_(N-l)-i(N-l)'+HN-l)'-. . . 

A     (a— 1)— J(a— l)'+i(a  —I)*— . . . 
because  A=(«— 1)— ^(a— l)*'+i<<i— 1)*—  ....  in  the 
expansion  of  a**. 

and         A,=(N— l)-i(N— l)«-t-i(N— )•—  ...  in  the 
expansion  of  N* . 

To  find  the  logarithm  cfa  mimber  in  a  converging  terieg. 

We  have  seen  that  if  a^  =N' ,  then 
j-(N'— 1)— i(N'— 1)'+KN'— 1)'-4(N'-1V+  . . . 

(a- 1)-Ha -!)'+*(« -1)'—Ka- 1)*+ ..  . 

Now  the  reciprocal  of  the  Denominator  is  the  modulus  of 
the  system ;  and,  representing  the  modulus  by  M,  we  have 
*=log.N'=MKN'— 1)— i(N'— 1)'+HN'— l)*-i(N'— 1)«+J 

Put  N*=l+nf  then  N'— l==n,  and  we  have 

Jog.  (1  +n)=M(+«—in'+K— }«*+*»'—   '\ 
SimUarly  log.  (I— n)=M(-— »— Jn»— J«*— fn^— Jn'-. . .) 
.-.   log.  (I+n)-log.  (l-n)=2M(n+4»'+in*+|ii'+.. . .) 

or  log.^=SM(n+i»*+in*+4n'+. . .) 

Put  n=.^l- ;  then  1  +»=?J±i,  l  -n 
2P+1  2P+r 

^_2?_andl±n_P±l; 
2P+1'        l-n~    P    • 

consequently 
log.(P+l)-log.P=2M  j  ^-+_L_+_^H 

.•.Iog(P+l)=logP+2M  j  if+l+s(2P+iy'^W^''^  > 
Hence,  if  log.  P  be  known,  the  log  of  the  next  greater  num- 
ber can  be  found  by  this  rapidly  converging  series. 

To  find  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  numbers. 

In  the  preceding  series,  which  we  have  deduced  for  log, 
(P+1),  we  find  a  number  M,  called  the  modulusr  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  we  must  assign  some  value  to  this  number  before 
we  can  compute  the  value  of  the  series.  Now,  as  the  value 
of  M  is  arbitrary,  we  may  follow  the  stqps  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  and  assign  to  M  the 
simplest  possible  value.  This  value  will  therefore  be  unity; 
and  we  have 
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log.(P+l)=log.P+2j2-^+5^^+3^g3i^.+  ...  j 
Expounding  P  successively  by  1»2,3,4|  &c.,  we  find 

2=log.  l+2(l+^.+A,+±,+....)«  .6931472 

log.  3«log.  2+2(1+^,+^,+;^,+ ....)«1.0986128 

log.  4=:2log.2 ss  1.8862944 

log.  5=log.  4+2(l+^.+^.+;^+....)«1.6094879 

log.  6=log.  2+log.8        .        -        .        .     *rl.7917696 

log.  7^1og.  6+2(1+3-15,+^+ )=L9459101 

log.    8»Iog.  2+log.4,  or  3log.2      •        -     a2.0794415 

log.     9»2  log.  8 «2.I972246 

log.  10=log.  2+Ibg.  5        .        .        •        ,     «2.802M51 

In  this  manner  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  all  numbers  may 
be  computed. 

To  find  the  common  logarithms  of  numbers. 

hei  a*  =  N  and  jy  =  N ;  then  we  have 

X  =  log.  N  to  the  base  a,  or  x=log.  ^N 
y  s=:  log.  N  to  the  base  i»  or  y =Iog.  JH 
hence,  log.  «N=log.  J>j  =Ior.  Jb  (Gen.  properties  logarithms.) 
/.  x^y  log.  aJ 

and  y — , — ^.« 
^    log.  J> 

and  by  means  of  this  equation  we  can  pass  from  one  system  of 
logs,  to  another,  by  multiplying  «,  the  log.  of  any  number  in 
the  system  whose  base  is  a,  by  the  reciprocal  of  log.  b  in  the 
same  system  i  and  thus  we  mall  obtain  the  log.  of  the  same 
number  in  the  system  whose  base  is  ft. 

Let  the  two  systems  be  the  Napierian  and  the  common,  in 
which  the  base  of  the  former  is  €^2.718281826 . . .  and  the 
base  of  the  latter  is  (=10,  the  base  of  the  common  system  of 
aritlttnetic  ;  then  we  have  ftssio,  and  a»€=s2.718281828  .  • , 
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and  consequoitly  if  N  denote  any  number,  we  shall  have 

log.  »o^=iog.  ,10'^**^  *^ '  *^**'"' 

,      __    nap.  loff.N    nap.loff.N     ,_,^„_„  ,     „ 

«"»•  **»«  N=„-^E;i^=jj:4J5j=;43429448Xnap.log.N; 

and  the  modulus  of  the  common  system  is,  therefore, 

^"^2.8025851     =-^^2^448  .-.  2M=.86868896 
Hence,  to  construct  a  table  of  common  logarithms,  we  have 
log(P+l)=logP+.86858896J^,+^^+^^j.. 
Expounding  P  successively  by  1,2,3,  &c.,  we  get 
log.  2=86858896(1+ ^+^+...) 

=.86858896X. 6931472        -        .        -     =.8010300 
log.  3=log.2+.86868896(j+g^+-^.+...  )=.4771218 

log.  4=2  log.  2 =.6020600 

log.  6=log.  •Li=log.  10— log2=l— log.2    -     =.6989700 
log.  6=log.  2+log.  3  .        .        -        .        .     =.7781613 

log.  7=log.6+-86858896(^+3j3,+^.+.^^^ 

log.  8=log.23  =3  log.  2        -        -        •        -     =.9030900 
log.  9=log.3«=2log.3  *      -        .        .        .     =.9542426 

log.  10= =1.0000000 

&c.  &c. 

Since  log.j~^=2M  (»+ Jn»  +  f n«  +f n^  +. . .) 

letj^^^P ;  then  l+n=P  (1— n)  or  ^—wrj 

ip 1       1  /p i\*      I    /P_l\5  ) 

P+T+T(p+i)+5(p+i)+-i 

and  thus  we  have  a  series  for  computing  the  logs,  of  all  num- 
bers, without  knowing  the  log.  of  tne  previous  number. 
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EzAMPUn   IN   LoGABITHMS. 

(I.)  Given  the  log.  of  2=0.3010300,  to  find  the  logs,  of  25 
and  .0125. 

Here25=— =— ; 

therefore  log.  25=2  log.  10—2  log.  2=1.3079406 

.      .  125        1  1 

Again  .0125  ^^— ^= -=^^^^^^ 

.-.  log.  .0125=log.  1— log.  10—3  log.  2= — 1—8  log.  2 

=2.0069100 
(2.)  Calculate  the  oommon  logarithm  of  17. 

Ans.  1.2304489. 
(3.)  Given  the  logs,  of  2  and  3  to  find  the  logarithm  of  12.5. 

Ans.  1+2  log.  3 — 2  log.  2. 
(4.)  Having  given  the  logs,  of  3  and  .21,  to  find  the  loga- 
rithm of  63349. 

Ans,  6+2  log.  3+3  log.  .21. 


On  Exponential  Eouations. 


An  exponcTitial  equation  is  an  equation  in  which  the  un- 
known quantity  appears  in  the  form  of  an  exponent  or  index ; 
thusi  the  following  are  exponential  equations  : 

Z  X 

a'  =  5,  x'  =  a,  a^  =  Cy  x'  =  a,  &c. 

When  the  equattom  is  of  the  form  a'  =  h^  or  a^  ^  c,  the 
value  of  X  is  readily  obtained  by  logarithms,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  above.  But  if  the  equation  be  of  the  form 
re"  =  a,  the  value  of  x  may  be  obtained  by  a  rule  of  approx- 
imation^ as  in  the  following  example  : 

Ex.  Given  x^  =^  100,  to  find  an  approximate  value  oix. 

The  value  of « is  evidently  between  3  and  4,  since  3'  =  27 
and  4*  =  266  ;  hence,  taking  the  logs,  of  both  sides  of  the 
equation,  we  have 
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«log.«=Blog.  100=s2 


First,  let  xi  =::  3.5  ;  then 

3.5  log.  3.5=   1.9042380 

true  no.  ==  2.0000000 


error      = — .0957620 


Second,  let  x^  =  3.6;  then 
3.6  Jog.  3.6=  2.0026890 
true  no.  =  2.0000000 


error      =  +.0026890 


Then,  as  the  difference  of  the  results  is  to  the  difference  of 
the  assumed  numbers,  so  is  the  least  error  to  a  correction  of 
the  assumed  number  corresponding  to  the  least  error ;  that  iS| 

.098451   :  .1  :  :  •002689  :  .00273 ; 
haice  x=3.6 — ^.00273=3.59727,  nearly 

Again,  by  forming  the  value  of  o:^  for  a?=3*5972,  we  find  the 
error  to  be— .0000841,  and  for  a;=3.5973,  the  error  is  + 
.0000149 ; 

hence,  as  .000099  :  .0001  :  ;  .0001  :  .0000151  ; 
therefore  a;=3.5973— .0000151^3.5972849,  the  value  nearly^ 

Examples  for  Practice. 

(1.)  Find  X  from  the  equation  «>  =  5  Ans.  2.129372. 

(2.)  Solve  the  equation  x*  =  123456789    Ans.  8.6400208. 
(3-)  Find  x  from  the  equation  x'  =  2000.    Ans.  4.8278226. 

Since  the  properties  of  logarithms  afford  great  facilities  in 
performmg  com{rficated  arithmetical  operations  upon  large 
numbers,  it  becomes  desirable  to  have  the  logarithms  of  sines, 
cosines,  tangents,  &c.  computed  and  arranged  in  tables  ;  but 
most  of  these  numbers  being  less  than  unity,  their  logarithms 
would,  of  course,  be  negative.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
all  the  trigonometrical  functions  calculated  in  the  manner 
explained  in  Chap.  IV,  are  multiplied  bv  a  large  number,  and,  the 
ojperation  being  performed  upon  all,  their  relative  value  is  not 
altered.  This  number  may,  of  course,  be  anv  whatever,  pro- 
vided it  be  so  large,  that,  when  the  numerical  values  of  trigo- 
nometrical quantities  are  multiplied  by  it,  their  logarithms  may 
be  positive  numbers. 

The  number  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  common  tables 
is  10000000000  or  10'*,  which  is  i;sually  represented  by  the 
symbol  R. 

The  sine  of  1',  as  computed  above,  is 

Sin.  1'=.0002908882 .... 
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a  number  much  smaller  than  unity,  and  whose  logarithm 
would  consequently  be  negative. 

When  multiplied  by  10'*  it  becomes 
=5  2908862 .... 
a  number  whose  logarithm  is  6.4637261,  and  consequently  we 
find  in  our  tables,  log.  sin.  I'=6.46d7261. 

A  table  constituted  upon  this  principle  is  called  a  Table  of 
Logarithmic  Sines^  Cosines^  Tangents^  6cc.  and  by  this  nearly 
all  the  practical  operations  of  trigonometry  are  usually  per- 
formed. 

It  is  manifest,  from  these  remarks,  that  before  we  can  apply 
formulae  deduced  in  the  preceding  chapters  to  practical  pur- 
poses, we  must  transform  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
the  several  trigonometi^ical  quantities  identical  with  those  re- 
gistered in  our  tables.  The  sines,  cosines,  &c.  we  have  hith- 
erto employed,  are  called  Trigonometrical  qnantities  calculated 
to  a  radius  unity ;  those  registered  in  the  tables,  Trigonome- 
trical quantities  calculated  to  radius  R. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  therefore  is 
To  transform  an  expression  calculated  to  a  radius  unity^  to 
another  calculated  to  a  radius  R 

Let  us  represent  sin.  ^  to  radius  unity  by  m. 

K  by  n. 
Then  the  relation  between  them  is 
n  =  R  m 
n 

and  so  for  all  the  other  trigonometrical  quantities. 

Hence,  in  order  to  transform  an  expression  calculated  to  ra^ 
dius  unity^  to  another  calculated  to  radius  R,  we  must  divide 
each  of  the  trigonometrical  quantities  by  R. 

If  any  of  the  trigonometrical  quantities  enter  in  the  square, 
cube,  &c.  these  must  of  course  be  divided  by  R*  R*,  &c «. 

As  observed  above,  R  may  be  any  given  number  whatever, 
the  number  usually  employed  in  the  ordinary  tables  being  10'*, 
and  therefore 

log.  R  =  10 

Take  as  an  example  sucn  an  expression  as 
a  sin.  6  :=  b  tan.*  9 
in  order  to  reduce  this  to  an  expression  which  we  can  com- 
pute by  our  tables  we  must,  according  to  the  above  rule,  di- 
vide each  of  the  trigonometrical  quantities  by  the  proper 
power  of  R :  the  expression  then  becomes 
sin.  6  tan.*  9 
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Or»  clearing  of  fraciions, 

a  R  sin.  6  =s  b  tan.'  9 
Or, 

log.  a  +  log.  R  +  log.  sin.  ^  =  log.  b  +  2  log.  tan.  9 
an  expression  which  may  be  calculated  by  the  tables. 
If  the  expression  calculated  to  radius  unity  be  of  the  form 

sin.  6 

m  = 

sm.  9 

it  requires  no  modificationi  for  if  we- divide  both  terms  of  the 

fraction  ^      by  R,  we  shall  not  alter  its  value, 
sm.  9 

We  need  not  prosecute  this  subject  farther,  as  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  transformations  will  occur  at  every  step  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

■ 

ON   THB*  SOLUTION    OF   RIGHT-ANGLED   TRIANGLES. 

Every  plane  triangle  being  considered  to  consist  of  6  parts, 
the  three  sides,  and  the  three  angles,  if  any  of  these  three  parts 
be  given,  we  can,  in  general,  determine  the  remainipg  parts 
by  trigonometry. 

In  right-angled  triangles,  the  right  angle  is  always  known, 
and  therefore  any  two  other  parts  being  given,  we  can,  in  ge- 
neral, determine  the  rest.  We  shall  thus  have  five  different 
cases. 

1.  When  one  of  the  acute  angles  and  the  bypothenuse  is 
given. 

2.  When  one  of  the  acute  angles  and  a  side  is  given. 

3.  When  the  hypothenuse  and  one  side  is  given. 

4.  When  the  two  sides  are  given. 

5.  When  the  two  acute  angles  are  given. 
Let  ABC  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  C  the  right 

Let  the  sides  opposite  to  the  angles  A  and  B 
be  denoted  respectively  by  a,  ft,  and  let  the  hy- 
pothenuse be  called  c. 

Case  1,  Given  A,  c,  required  B,  a.  b. 
Since  C  is  a  right  angle 

A+B=90° 

B=90°— A  whence  B  is  known  -  -  -(I) 
By  Chap.  HI.  prop.  1, 

a==d  sin.  A 
9 
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Adapting  this  expression  to  computation  by  the  tables. 

,  sin.  A 

log.  a=c-^— 

.•.  log.  a=log.  c+log.  sin.  A — log.R,  whence  a  is  known  -  (2) 

In  like  manner, 

,       COS.  A 
h=c—- 

.'.  log.  J=log.  c+log.  COS.  A — log.  R,  whence  b  is  known  (3) 
If  B,  c  are  given,  and  A,  a,  b  required,  we  shall  have  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner, 

A=90^— B (4) 

log.  a=log.  c+log.  cos.  B  —  log.  R (6) 

log.  ft=log.  c+log.  sin.  B  —  log.  R (6) 

Case  2.  Given  A,  a,  required  B,  6,  c. 

B=90''— A,  whence  B  is  known (7) 

b=a  cot.  A 
Adapting  the  expression  to  computation  by  the  tables. 

,         cot.  A 

ft=a  

R 
log,  6=log.  a+log.  cot.  A— log.  R,  whence  b  is  known  (8) 
Again, 

a=c  sin.  A 

a 
.-.    c=^, — - 

sin.  A 


Adapting  it  to  computation, 

sin.  A 
.-.  log.  c=log.  R+log.  a-*log.  sin.  A,  whence  c  is  known  (9) 
If  A,  b,  be  given,  B,  a,  c,  we  shall  have  in  like  manner, 

6=90*^— A (10) 

log.  a=log.  6+log.  tan.  A  —  log.  R (11) 

log.  c=log.  R+log.  b  —  log.  cos.  A (12) 

If  B,  b  be  given,  and  A,  a,  c  required, 

A=90^  — B      -    -    . (13) 

log.  a=log.  6+log.  cot.  B — log.  R (14) 

log.  c=log.  R+log.  b  —  log.  sin.  B (15) 

If  B,  a  be  given,  and  A,  6,  c,  required. 

A=90^-B (16) 

log.  ft=log.  a+log.  tan.  B — log.  R (17) 

log.  c=log.  R+log.  a  —  log.  COS.  B (18) 
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Case  3.  Let  a,  c  be  given,  required  6,  A,  B. 

=(c+a)  (c  —  a) 
.".  2  log.  ft=log.  (c+a)+log.  (c^a)  whence  b  is  known  -  -  (19) 

sin.  A=^ 
c 

Adapting  the  expression  to  computation, 
'sin.  A__  a 
"Rr"~T 
.-.  lo^.  sin.  A=Iog.  R+Iog.  a*- log.  c,  whence  A  is  known»  (20) 
So  aTsc^ 

cos.  B     a 

.-.  log.cos.B=log.  R+Iog.  a— log.  c,  whence  B  is  known,  (21) 
If  i,  c  be  given,  and  a.  A,  B  required,  we  shall  have 

2log.  a=log.  (c+ft)+log.  (c  — ft) (22) 

log.  cos.  A=log.  R+log  6— log.  c (23) 

log.  sin.  B=log.  R+Iog.  ft— log.  c (24) 

Case  4.  Let  a,  h  be  given,  required  A,  B,  c. 

tan.A=± 
b 

Adapting  the  expression  to  computation. 

tan.  A^  a 

"R~~r 

.*.  log.  tan.  A = log.  R+log.  a  —  log.  &,  whence  A  is  known,  (25) 
So  also, 

tan.  B_  b 
R    "^  a 
.*.  log.  tan.  B= log.  R+log.  b  — ^^log.  a,  whence  B  is  known,  (26) 
c=  y/a*+b*f  whence  c  is  known,    ....    (27) 

Case  5.  Given  A,  B,  required  a,  b,  c. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  case  does  not  admit  of  a  solution,  for 
any  number  of  unequal  similar  Wangles  may  be  ccmstructed, 
having  their  angles  equal  to  the  angles  A,  B,  C. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving  some  numerical 
examples. 

Example  1.  Given  A=s26''  41'  6",  c^6589.76  yards,  re- 
quired a. 
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Then  by  (2). 

log.  a=]og.  c+log.  sin.  A  — log.  R. 
By  the  tables      log.  c=     9.8155618 
log.  sin.  A=     9.6523286 

13.4678904 
log.  R=    10. 

log.  cr«      8.4678904 
The  number  in  the  tables  corresponding  to  the  logarithm 
3.4678904  is  found  to  be  2936.91. 

«=2936.91  yards. 
In  like  manner,  the  side  b  may  be  determined,  if  required. 

Exampk  2.  Given  c=6539.76  yards,  a=2936.91  yards,  re- 
quired h.  A,  B. 
By  (19). 

2  log,  6=log.  (c+.)+log.  (.-a)  ltZ'£^T, 

By  the  tables, 

log.  {c+a)==  3.9766557 
log.(c— a)=  3.5566462 

2  log.  ft=  7.5333019 
log.  6=  3.7666509 
The  number  in  the  tables  corresponding  to  the  loffarithm 
3.7666509  is  5843.2 

&= 5843.2  yards. 
To  determine  A  we  have  (20). 

log.  sin.  A=log.  R+log.  a — ^^log.  c 
By  the  tables,        log.   a=     3.4678904 
log.  R=  10, 

13.4678904 
log.    c=     3.8155618 

log.  sin.  A=     9.6523286 
.'^  ^eferrine  to  our  tables»  we  shall  find  that  the  angles 
wlioSe*iogani»^«  sine  is  ».e5«l8386  »  SS'  4i',6",  trhicB  is 
oonsequently  the  value  v.         .     ,    ,  ,        .         .       , 

A  being  known,  B  is  deterniiu?**  »*  Once  by  subtracting  the 
value  of  A  from  90»,  or  B  may  bo  Qtew^rmmed  mdepeodently 
ofAby(91). 

log.  COS.  B=log.  R+log.  a  —  log.  c. 
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Example  3.  Let  a,  &»  in  the  last  number  be  given»  and  c 
required. 

Then  by  (27).  

c=  y/a^+V  or  i^^a^^-V 
The  calculation  in  this  case  is  not  so  simple,  for  the  Quan- 
tity under  the  radical  cannot  be  easily  adapted  to  logarithmic 
calculation. 
We  have,        log.  a'= 6.9367808    .-.    a*=r     8625400 
log.  ^'=7.5333019     .%     V^  34148000 


log.  c'=7.6311230 
log.  c  =3.8155615 
c  =6539.76 


c*=  42768400 


Example  4.   Given  c=6512.4  yards,  6=6510.6,  to  find  A. 
By  (23). 

log.  COS.  A=log.  R+log.  h — log.  c 
Now,  log.  R=  10. 

log.  h  =     3.8136210 

13.8136210 
log.  c=     3.8137411 

log.  COS.  A=     9.9998799 
A=     V  20'  60" 

Upon  inspecting  the  tables  that  are  calculated  to  seven 
places  of  decimals  only,  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  angles 
oecomes  very  small,  the  cosines  differ  very  little  from  each 
other.  The  same  remark  applies,  of  course,  to  the  sines  of  an- 
gles nearly  90°.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  great  accuracy 
is  required,  we  may  commit  an  important  error  by  calculatinjg 
a  small  angle  from  its  cosine,  or  a  lar^e  one  from  its  sine.  We 
must  consequently  endeavor  to  avoid  this,  by  transforming 
oar  expression  by  help  of  the  relations  established  in  chapter 
first  and  second. 

In  the  example  before  us,  A  is  a  small  angle  which  has  been 
calculated  from  its  cosine  ;  we  must  therefore,  if  possible,  cal- 
culate this  angle  by  means  of  its  sine,  or  some  other  trigono- 
metrical function. 

1^   Now,  by  formula  ij ),  chap.  II.  we  have  generally 

..     -A.         /i  —  COS.  A 
sm.— =\/ 
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In  the  present  case,  cos.  A=— ,   substituting  this  in  the 

above  equation, 

A  /c  —  a 

log,  sin.-5-=i  log.  (c  —  a)  —  J  log.  2  £i+log.  R. 

From  which  we  find, 

—=40'  24" 

And        A         A=r20'48" 
Instead  of  1°  20'  50",  as  obtained  by  the  former  process. 

No  angle  which  is  nearly  00^  ought  to  be  calculated  from 
its  tangent,  for  the  tangents  of  all  large  angles  increase  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  the  results  derived  from  the  column  of 
proportional  parts  found  in  the  tables  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  accurate. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ON   THE   SOLUTION   OF   OBLiaUE    ANGLED   TRIANGLES. 

Six  different  cases  pres^it  themselves. 

1.  When  two  angles  £md  the  side  between  them  are  given. 

2.  When  two  angles  and  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  them  are 

given. 

3.  When  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given. 

4.  When  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them  are 

^ven. 

5.  when  the  three  sides  are  given. 

6.  When  the  three  angles  are  given. 


Let  A,  B,  C  be  a  i^ane  triangle. 

Let  the  andes  be  denoted  by  the  large  letten 


"A 


A,  B,  C,  and  the  sides  opposite  to  these  angles 
the  corresponding  small  letters  a,  6,  c. 

Cast  L    Given  A,  B,  c,  required  C,  a,  6. 
Since  A+B+C=180'* 

C= 180°-  (A+B,)  whence  C  is  known. 
C  being  thus  determmed,  we  have,  by  chap.  III.  prop.  2, 
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a  _  Bin>  A 
c  "~sin.  C 
sin.  A 
sin.  C 
An  expression  iivhich  is  in  a  form  adapted  to  computation  by 
the  tables. 

.-.  log.  a»log.  c+k>g.  sin.  A*-* log.  sin.  C^  whence  a  is  known. 
Again, 

6  _  sin.  B 

c  "^  sin.C 

sin.  B 
sm.  C 
.•.  log-  6=Iog.  c+log.  sin.  B — ^log.  sin.  C,  whence  h  is  known. 

If  any  other  two  angles  and  the  side  between  them  be  given, 
we  may  determine  the  remaining  angle  and  sides  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar., 

Case  2.    Given  A,  B,  a,  required  C,  J,  c. 
Since  A+B+C=  180** 

.-.    C=  180**— (A+B,)  whence  C  is  known. 
h     sin.  B 


Again, 


5=a 


sin.  A 
sin.  B 


sin.  A 
.".  log.  5=log,  a+Iog.  sin.  B — log.  sm.  A,  whence  h  is  known. 

Also,  C  being  known, 

c  ^sin.  C 

a^sin.  A 

sin.  C 

.*.     c  =a  -: T 

.  sm.  A 

•-.  log.  csilog.  lat+iog.  sin.  C — ^log.  sin.  A,  whence  c  is  kaown. 

If  any  two  other  angles  and  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  them 

are  given,  the  remaining  angle  and  sides  may  be  determined 

in  a  manner  precisely  similar. 

Case  3.    Given  a,  h,  C,  required  A,  B;  c. 

By  prop.  3,  chap.  IIL 

,      A+B 
tan, 


tan. 


2       a+h 
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Now,         A+B+C=180«' 

2    -*''       2 

A+B  'C 

tan.  — s— =tan.  (90°--  ^) 

C 
=cot- 

A  I  P 
Substituting  this  value  of  tan.  — —  in  (1.) 

C 

cot.  —  ,  , 

2        a+b 


tan.  ^- 

A-B    a-ft        C 

tan.  — 7r-=—n:  ^^^  TT 
2        a+b        2 

A— B  C 

log.  tan.  — — =log.  (a — ^)+Iog.  cot.  o""'^^-  (<'^+*) 

A g 

And  we  can  thus  calculate  the  value  of  the  angle  —^ —  from 
our  tables;  let  the  angle  thus  found  be  called  9  .*.  A— B=2  9. 

Now  A+B=180^— C 

And  A — B=2  (p 

Q 

.•.  adding  and  subtracting  A=90**+9 — — 

B=90^-(q)+^) 

The  angles  A  and  B  will  thus  become  known,  and,  these 
being  determined,  we  can  find  the  side  c  from  the  relation, 

c  _8in.  C 
a~sin.  A 
sin.  C 

sm.  A 
log.  c=log.  a+log.  sin.  C  —  log.  sin.  A 

If  a,  c,  B,  or  ^  c,  A  be  given,  the  remaining  andes  and  side 
may  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner  by  aid  of  the  formula 
(j)  in  chap.  IIL 
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Cass  4.    Giv^D  4^  &»  A  to  determine  B,  C,  e. 
ain.  B    6 
sm.  A"~a 

sin.  BonaicA.- 
a 

.•.  lojg.  sin.  B=  log.  sin.  A+Iog.  h  —  log.. a,  whence  c  is  known, 

D  being  known,  C  =»  180^  — (A+fi,)  whence  C  is  known. 

C  being  known,  —  «=«  -: — r 
^^  '  a      sin.  A 

sin.C 

sin.  A 

.'.  log.  a  sm  log.  sin.  C  —  log.  sin.  A,  wlienoe  h  is  known. 

If  any  two  other  sides  eod  the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them 
be  given,  the  remaining  angles  and  side  may  be  determined 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  above  case,  we  determine 
the  angle  B  from  the  logarithm  of  its  sine ;  but  since  the  sine 
of  any  angle,  and  the  sine  of  its  supplement  are  equal  to  one 
another,  and  since  it  is  not  always  possible  for  us  to  ascertain 
a  priori  whether  the  angle  B  is  acute  or  obtuse,  the  solution 
will  be  sometimes  ambiguous. 

In  fact,  two  different  and  unequal  triangles 
may  be  constructed,  having  two  sides  and 
the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  those  sides  in 
one  triangle,  equal  to  the  corresponding  sides 
and  angle  of  the  other  ;  one  of  these  trian- 
gles will  be  obtuse-angled,  and  the  other 
acute-angled,  and  the  angles  opposite  the  re- 
maining given  sides  in  each  will  be  supple- 
mental. 

Thus  let  ABC,  be  a  plane  triangle.  ' 

With  centre  C  and  radius  equal  to  CB  describe  a  circle  cut- 
ting AB  in  D. 

Join  CD. 

Then  it  is  manifest  tbSkt  the  two  unequal  triangles  CBA, 
CDA,  have  the  two  sides  CB,  CA  of  the  one,  equal  to  the  two 
mdes  CD,  CA  of  the  other,  and  the  angle  A,  opposite  Ac  equal 
sides  CB,  CD,  in  each,  common. 

It  is  manifest  from  this,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ge- 
nerally, from  the  data  of  this  oase,  which  of  the  two  triangles 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem.  There  are  certain  considera- 
tions, however,  b^  which  the  ambiguity  may  sometimes  be  re- 
n)oyed. 
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1.  If  the  angle  be  obtuse,  then  both  of  the  renaaining  angles 
must  be  acute,  and  the  species  of  B  will  be  determined. 

2.  If  the  given  angle  be  acute,  but  the  side  opposite  the 
given  angle  greater  than  the  given  side  opposite  the  required 
angle,  then  the  required  angle  is  acute.  For  since  in  every 
triangle  the  greater  side  has  the  greater  angle  opposite  to  it, 
and  smce  the  side  opposite  to  the  given  angle,  which  is  acute, 
is  greater  than  the  side  opposite  to  the  required  angle,  it  fol- 
lows, a  fortiori^  that  the  required  angle  is  acute. 

But  if  the  given  angle  be  acute,  and  the  side  opposite  to  the 
given  ansle  less  than  the  side  opposite  to  the  required  angle, 
then  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  species  of  the  re- 
quired angle,  and  the  solution  in  this  case  is  ambiguous. 

Ccuie  5.  Given  the  three  sides,  a,  6,  c,  required  the  three 
angles  A,  B,  C. 
By  formula  (e)  chap.  III. 

.      ._^     

^^'  ^  "  6c->^5  (5— a)  {s—h)  {s—c) 

^^'   ^  -  ac^s  {s—a)  (s—b)  s—c) 

.       p_  ^     

^*"-   ^  ~  afcV,  (s—a)  {s—b)  {s~c) 

Adapting  these  expressions  to  computation  by  the  tables,  and 

taking  the  logs. 

log.  sin.  A 

=log.  R+log.  2+4  { log.  <+log.  (t-^)+log.  («_6)+log.  (#-c)  I  —log  6— log.  « 

log.  sin.  B 

slog.  R+log.  2+ j{ log.  «+log.  (t--«)+log.  (*— i)+log.  (#— c) }— log.  a— log.  c 

log.  sin.  C 

alog.  R+log.  2+i  { log.  «+log.  (#— a)+log.  (*— 6)+log.  (*-<) }  —log.  •—!<«.  h 

Whence  the  three  angles  are  known. 

The  three  angles  may  also  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
groups  of  formulae  {<f\  (^,  («)),  in  chap.  III. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  remarks  made  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  last  chapter,  that,  when  one  or  more  of  the  required  angles 
is  very  small,  the  group  {(f)  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  ad* 
vantage,  and  when  one  or  more  of  the  angles  is  nearly  90^, 
we  ought  to  employ  the  group  (^.)  The  group  (tj)  may  be 
made  use  of  in  any  case. 
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Case  6.  Given  the  three  angles  A,  B,  C,  required  the  three 
sides  a,  h^  c. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  case  does  not  admit  of  solution,  for 
any  number  of  unequal  similar  triangles  may  be  constructed, 
having  their  angles  equal  to  the  angles  A,  B,  C. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving  some  numeri- 
cal examples. 

Example  1.    Given  A  =  68**  2'  24",  B  =  67**  53'  16".8, 

a  =  3754  feet,  required  C,  ft,  c. 

Then  by  case  2. 

C  =  180**  — (A+B) 

=   180°  —  125°  55'  40",8 

=  54°  4'  19".2 

sin.  B 

6  =  a.  -; — T 

sin.  A 

log.  b  =  log.  a  +  log.  sin.  B  —  log.  sin.  A 

Now  log.  a  =  3.5744943 

log.  sin.  B  =  9.9278888 

13.5023831 

log.  sin.  A  =  9.9672882 

log.  b  =  3.5350949  ^  bg.  3428.43 
b  =  3428.43 
Similarly, 

log.  c  =  log.  a  +  log.  sin.  C  —  log.  sin.  A 

log.  a  =  3.5744943 

log.  sin.  C  =  9.9083536 

13.4828479 

log.  sin.  A  =  9.9672882 

log.  c  =  3.5155597  =  log.  3277.628 
c  =  3277.628  feet 

Exanwk  2.    Given  a  =  145,  b  =  178.3,  A  =  41^  10',  re- 
quired  B,  C 

This  example  belongs  to  case  4,  and  since  the  given  angle 
A  is  acute,  and  the  side  b  opposite  to  the  required  angle  B 
greater  than  the  side  a,  the  solution  veill  be  ambiguous. 
We  have    log.  sin.  B  =  log.  sin.  A  +  log.  b  —  log.  a 
log.  sin.  A  =  9.8183919 
log.  b  =  2.2511513 
12.0695432 
log.  a  =  2.1613680 
log.  sin.  B  =:  9.9081752 
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The  angle  in  the  tables  corresponding  to  this  logarithm,  is 
54^  2'  22'S  but  we  cannot  determine  a  priori  whether  tfie  an- 
gle sought  be  this  angle,  orits  supplement  12&^  57'  38^. 
/.     B  «  64^  2'  22' 

Or  B  =   126°  57'  88" 

If  we  take  the  1st  value, 
C=84°  47'  38"  and  the  triangle  required  is  ABC  ) 

If  we  take  the  second  value,  >  see  last  fig. 

C=12°  52'  22"  and  the  triangle  required  is  ADC  ) 

Example  3.  Given  a  =  178.3,  h  =  145,  A  =  4r  10',  re- 
quired B. 

This  example  also  belongs  to  case  4,  but  since  the  given 
angle  A  is  acute,  and  the  side  b  opposite  the  required  angle  B 
less  than  the  side  a,  it  follows  that  the  angle  B  must  be  an 
acute  angle,  and  the  solution  will  not  be  ambiguous. 
We  have        log.  sin.  B  =  log.  sin.  A  +  log.  b  —  log.  a 

But  log.  sin.  A  =  9.8183919 

log.  b  =  2.1613680 

11.9797599 

log.  a  =  2.2511513 

log.  sin.  B  =  9.7286086 

The  angle  in  the  tables  corresponding  to  this  logarithm  is 
32^  21'  54",  and  since,  in  the  present  instance,  the  supplement 
of  32^  21'  54"  cannot  belong  to  the  case  proposed,  the  solution 
is  not  ambiguous. 

Example  4.  Given  a  =374,  6 :«  8277.628,  and  the  included 
angle  57°  53'  16".8 :  required  A,  C,  b. 

By  case  3  we  have 

^  A    g  Q 

log.  tan.  — ^ —  =  log.  (a  — fc)+log.  cot.  2"— ^^8-  (^+*) 

a  — fc=  476.372,  .'.  log.  («  — 6)=  2.6779444 

C 
log.  cot.  -  =10.2572497 


12.9351941 
a+i  =  7031.628,  log.  {a+b)     =  3.8470543 

A--.B 

.-.    log.  tan.  —5—  =  9.0881398 

A— B 
Whence  —^  =«     6^  59'  2".4 

And  since  A+B  =  122**  6'43".2 

And     .  A— B=     13*»58'4".8 

2A=  136^  4' 48" 
2  B  =   108**  8'  38".4 
A  =  68°  2'  24",  B  =  54°  4'  19^.2 
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The  aq^es  A  and  B  being  determined,  the  side  c  may  be 
readily  found  from  the  equation. 

c      sin.  C 
a'~  sin.  A 
log.  c  =  log.  a  +  log.  sin.  C  —  log.  sin.  A 

Exampk5.  Given  a=3d,  b=42.6,c=5B.6,  required  A,  B,  C. 
Taking  the  formula  marked  (9)  in  chap.  IIL  we  have 
log.  sin.  A 

=slog.R+log. 2+l{log. «+log.  (*-«)+log.(»-4>flog.(f-H:) }— {log .6+log.c| 

log.  sin.  B 

=log.  R+log.  2+ if  log.  «+log.  (•-«)+log.(#-*)+log.(#--«) }-  {log.a+log*| 

log.  sin.  G 
-log.  R+log.  2+J  flog.  H"lo«.  (•-Hi)+log.(#-*)+log.(#-e)  l-.flog4i+log.^ 

Now  log.R=10. 

log.2=0.3010300 
a=:83    .•.log.a      =1.5185139)     log.5+log.c=3.8585744 
b=42.6 .-.  log.6      =1.6294096  >  •'.  log.a+log.c=3.2476787 
c=53.6 .-.  log.c     =1.7291648  )     log.a+log.6=3.1479235 
*=64.6 .-.  log.«      =1.8102325 

«Hi=31.6  .•.  Iog.»—a=  1.4996871 

*-6=22    .-.logj^— 6=1.3424227 

♦-c=  1 1     .%  log.# — c=  1.0418927 

.-.  log.5+log.(*— «)+log.(5— 6)+log.(«— c)=6.6937360 
And 
i  {!og.*+log.(*— a)+loflf.(*— *)+loff.(»— c)|  =  2.8468675 

.\log.R+log.2+J[Iog.*+Tog.(4^^)+Tog.(*— *) 

+rog.(j— c)} =  13.1478975 

Subtracting  from  this  number  the  values  log.  i+log.  c ; 
log.  a+log.  c ;  log.  a+log.  b ;  in  succession  we  find, 

log.  sin.  A  =  9.7893231  .%  A  =±  37**  59'  53' 
log.  sin.  B  =  9.9002188  .-.  B  =  52**  37'  46"tV 
log.  sin.  G  =  9.9999740  .-.  G  =  89**  22'  20"A 

Having  determined  A  and  B  by  the  above  method,  we  find 
the  above  accurate  value  of  G,  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  A 
and  B  firom  180**.  If,  however,  it  had  been  required  to  deter* 
mine  G  alone  (being  an  angle  nearly  equal  to  90^)  we  could 
not  have  found  its  value  with  sufiicient  accuracy  from  the  com- 
mon tables,  for  it  will  be  seen,  upon  referring  to  them,  that 
the  number  9.9999740  may  be  the  logarithm  of  the  sine  of  any 
angle  from  89"*  22"  20"  up  to  89**  22'  25"  consequently  the 
above  method  cannot  be  applied  with  propriety  to  determine 
^e  exact  value  of  G,  unless  we  previously  determine  A  and  B. 

10 
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The  angle  C  may  however  be  determined  directly,  and  with 
n-eat  accuracy,  from  any  of  the  three  formulse  (*),  (?),  (»i),  in 
Chap.  IIL 

Let  us  taketheie  in  sucoession,  ((t). 

Iog.cos.j=log.R+i  |log.«+log.  (s— c)f  — i(log."a+ log.  6) 

log.«=1.8103325  )  .-.i  JIog.s+log.(*-c)}=1.425»ia6 
log.(s— c)=1.0413927  J  log.R=10 


2.S516252 
log.a+log.J=8.1479236 


By(r). 


11.4258126 
i   (log.  a  +  log.  b)  =  1.5739617 

log.  cos.g=  9.8518509 

j-=44»  41'  10"  A 
0=89"  22'  20"  11 


t)+log-(»— *)|-i  {\og.a+log.b\ 
log.(»-a)= 1.4996871  J .'.  i\logj(»-a)+log.(a-i^=  1.4210649 


log.sin.^=logJl+|{log.( 
log.(a-«)= 1.8424227 


23421098 
l(«4+log.»=8.1479235 


11.4210640 
i{log.a+log.i|=  10(739617 

log.8in.5-=  0-8470932 


-=44°  41'  10"  jV 
0=89"  22'  20"it 


By  W. 

log.tan.^  =logJR+i{log.(»-a)+log.(*— 5)}-i{logJ+log.(»-c)  | 

log.(»-«)= 1.4996871  ) 

log.W=l.W24227  f  ...J  dog.(»-«)+log.(?-a))=K42 
25421098)        t  log.m=10. 


.4210549 


2.8421098 

log.s=  1.8102325 
log.s-c=  1.0413927 

2.8516252 


11.4210549 
i  |log.+log.  (s—c)    =1.4268126 


0 


log.  tan.^=9.996a438 


-=44«  41'  10"/s 
C=89°  22'  lOii 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ON  THE  USB  OF  SUBSIDIARY   AlfOLBS. 

Subsidiary  Angles  are  angles  which,  although  not  immediately 
connected  with  a  given  problem,  are  introduced  by  the  com< 
putistin  order  to  simplify  hit  calculations.  Their  use,  and  the 
method  in  which  they  are  employed,  will  be  onderstood  from 
what  follows. 

When  the  two  sides  of  a  triangle»  and  the  included  angle, 
are  given^  according  to  the  method  pursued  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, we  must  determine  the  two  remaining  angles  before  we 
can  compute  the  third  side.  It  frequently  happens,  howerer, 
in  practice,  that  the  side  only  is  required,  and  it  therefore  be* 
comes  desirable  to  have  some  direct  method  of  computing  the 
side  independently  of  the  two  angles. 

Suppose  that  a,  5,  C  are  given,  and  c  is  required.  By  chap. 
IIL  prop.  4, 

c»=a«+J»-2a5  cos.  C. 
the  side  c  is  determined  theoretically  at  once  by  this  expression, 
but  the  formula  is  not  adapted  to  logarithmic  computation,  and 
would,  if  employed  practically,  lead  to  a  very  tedious  and 
complicated  calculation.  We  can,  however,  put  this  expres- 
sion under  a  form  adapted  to  logarithmic  calculation,  by  nav- 
in^  recourse  to  an  algebraical  artificd  and  introducing  a  sub- 
sidiary angle. 

c»=a»+y— 2  ah  cos.  C 

Adding  and  substracting  2  a5  on  the  right  hand  side, 
c-sra'+ft*— 2  ah+2  aJ— 2  ah  cos.  C 
^{a—hy+2  ah  (1—  cos.  C) 

a  (d— J)«+2  tf  J+2  sin.*- 

!4a5sin.*5) 
1  + i 
{a-hy     ) 

c 

.                  4aisin."5 
Assume f^  =  tan."  p 

{a^y     . 

=(a— J)«8ec.*9 
c  St  (a — h)  sec.  9 
mL      ^^^'  ^  ^^^g'  («— *)+log.  sec.  ^— log.  R 
The  angle  9  is  known  from  the  equation. 
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-.      .     C 
2\/a& .  sin.  ^ 

tan,  9  =    ^ 

(a  —  b) 

Whence, 

Q 

log.tan.(p=log.  2+  i  (Iog.a+log.6)  +  log.  sin.^ — Iog.(a— ft) 

9  being  thus  determined,  log.  sec.  9  can  be  found  from  the 
tables,  and  the  value  of  c  becomes  known. 

The  angle  9,  which  is  introduced  into  the  above  ealculalton, 
in  order  to  render  the  expression  convenient  for  logarithmic 
computation,  is  called  a  nibsidiaty  angle. 

The  above  transformation  may  be  effected  m  a  manner 
somewhat  different,  as  before. 

c'ssa'+i*— 2  ah  cos.  C 
=a'+5«+2a&— 2ai— 2aJ  cos.  C 
= {a+hy—2  ah  (1  +co8.  C) 

=(a+l)*— 2  «6X2  COS.' ^ 


=(a-J)*(l_ 


4  ab  COS.*  5\ 
2) 


{a+by 

4  ah  COS.*  £ 

Assume      2  =sin.  *  9 

{a+by 

c*=(a+6)*(l-r-8m.«9) 

=(a+W'cos."  9 
c^{a+h)  cos.  9 
log.  c=(«+fc)+log.  COS.  9— log.  R 
As  before  the  angle  9  must  be  determined  from  the  equation. 

Q 

2y/ah .  cos.- 

sin.9=  2 

{a  +  b) 

In  order  to  prove  that  we  can  always  assume 

—  C 

2y/ah .  cos.- 

-.    ,  ,v —    =  sin.  9 
{a+b} 

2<s/c^  C0S.5 

we  must  show  that 2  Js  always  less  than  unity,  or, 

(a+c) 
in  other  words,  that  2y/ab  is  always  less  than  (a+ft),  this  is 
easily  done. 
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If  a+h  >  2^ab 

Then      a*+2a6+6">  4ab 
a*+b*  >  Soft 

Or  (a— by        >  0 

But  since  (a — by  is  necessarily  a  positive  quantity,  it  must 
always  be  greater  than  0  (except  in  the  particular  case  a=b^ 

—     9 

where  it  is^O^and  therefore^ '^^^  ^^^'2   is  always  less  than 

(a+b) 
unityv  and  consequently  an  angle  may  always  be  found  whose 
sine  is  equal  to  it 

In  solving  the  same  case  of  oblique-angled  triangles,  we  de  - 
termined  the  difierence  of  the  angles  A,  B  from  the  equation. 

A— B_  a—b      C 

2     "^  a+b^  '2 

A—B      ^  C 

Whence  log.tan.—^=Iog.(a—&)+Iog,  oot.x^~log.  (a  +  ^ 

In  the  solution  of  certain  astronomical  problems,  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  sides  a,  b  are  given,  but  not  the  sides  them- 
selves, and  these  logarithms  being  given,  we  can  very  easily 

calculate — g— without  knowing  the  sides. 

^     A—B    a—h      C 

tan.  — ;r— — — rrcot.:; 

2,      a+b      2 

COt.- 


b  —a 


b 
Assume-  s=tan.  9 


A—B    1— tan.(p      ^    C 

tan. — 7: —  =*  TTi ■•  cot.  TT 

2        1+tan.  <p  2 

C 

=tan.  (46°— <f))  cotj 

.-.  log.  tan.^^=log.tan.  (46°:-^)  +log.cot-— log.  R 

10* 
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The  angle  9  is  known  from  the  equation. 

b 

tan.  9= — 

a 

Whence      log.  tan.  9=log.  R+log.  6 — log.  a 

The  angle thus  becomes  known  from  the  logs,  of  a 

and  h,  vrithout  calculating  a  and  h.  In  the  same  way  we  have 
cot.  ^Il5=tan.  (46''+'p)  tan.  -^ 

• —  A g  rj 

And  .•.  log.  cot— — -=log.tan.(45*^+9)+log.tan.-— log.R. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ON  THE   SOLUTION  OF  OEOMBTRICAL  PROBLEMS  BT  TRI6ON0MBT1Y. 


A  great  variety  of  geometrical  problems  may  be  solved 
with  much  elegance  by  the  introduction  of  geometrical  for- 
mulae.   We  shall  give  a  few  examples. 


PROBLEM  L 


To  egress  the  area  of  a  plane  triangk  in  terms  of  the 
sides  of  the  triangk 

c 

Let  CD  be  a  perpendicular  from  C  upon  AB 

A         r    .•      1    ATir^    ABXCD 
Area  of  a  triangle  ABC= 5 

=— .  AC  sin.  A 

=  -jr-.  sm.  A 

-h.  i.^«(*-a)(*-*)(»-c)"Ch.IU. 
~  fi'bc 


=  -/»(*— a)  (s-6)(«—c) 
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Ill 


PBOBLSM   II. 


Jh  express  the  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  a  given  triangle^ 
in^  terms  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle,- 

Let  the  radius  required  be  called  r. 
Area  of  AOC^-g- 

AOB=— 

ra 
008=-^- 

.*.  Whole  area  of  triangle  ABC=—  (a+fc+c)=  r  •  s 
i.e,  \^i(«— a){«— ft).(*— c)=r.  s by  last  problem 


PROBLSU  lU. 


To  express  the  radius  of  a  circle  circumscribed  about  a  given 
triangle,  in  terms  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


Let  fall  CD  perpendicular  on  AB 

Let  the  radius  bie  called  R« 

By  Prop.  XXXIX,  B.  IV.  El  Geom. 

CQ  .  CD=AC  .  CB 
/.    CQ.CD.AB=AC.CB.AB 
2  RX2  area=:a6c 


'4  area 


abc 


4\/,(5-a)(s-fc)(5-c) 
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PROBLEM  nr. 


CHven  the  three  angks  of  a  plane  triangkf  and  the  radius  of 
the  inscribed  triangle^  to  find  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


Let  A|  B,  C,  be  the  three  given  angles,  r  the 
radius, 
ABorc=AP,+P,B 


=r(cot.A+cot|.) 

(4-4) 


So, 


AC  or  b=r 


BC  or  a=r 


sin. 


.     A    .      B 
sin.  -r  sin.   --- 
2  2 


sin. 

l2 

+ 

Tl 

sin. 

A 
2 

sin. 

c 

2 

sin. 

(1 

+ 

1) 

. 

B 

C 

«n.   ^«m,-j 


PROBLEM  V. 


GHven  the  three  angles  of  a  plane  triangle^  and  the  radius  of 
the  circumscribing  circle^  to  find  the  sides  of  the  triangle. 


As  in  Problem  III. 

CQ  .  CD=AC  .  CB 
CQ  .  CB  sin.  B=AC  .  CB 
AC=2  R  sin.  B 
So,  BC=2  R  sin.  A 

AB=2  R  sin.  C 
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CHAPTER  X. 
PROBLEMS  IN  TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEYING. 


THE  DBTBRMINATION   OT  TOPOGRAPBiCAL  DATA  BY  OBOMBTEICAL 
00N8T&UCTI0N    AND  TlUOOirOMBTBICAL  ANALTSU. 


PBOBLEM  L 

To  dUermirte  the  height  of  an  inaccessible  oi^eet. 

Let  AB  be  the  object,  and  in  a  straight  line  <^ 
towards  it  measure  anv  distance  DC>  and  ob- 
serve the  andes  of  elevation  ADB,  ACB  at 
the  stations  D,C.    PutCD=:A,ACB=a,  ADB 
^h  I  then  DAC=:a^& ;  hence  we  have 

AB     .         AC        sin.  6 

AC""^  a ;  CD"" sin.  (a^^) 

and|  multiplying  these  two  equations,  we  have 

AB    sin.  a  sm.  h        a»    i   •         •     r  /       x\ 

7^fi=  -: — '. TT,  or,  AB:=A  sm.  a  sm.  &  cosec.  (a — h) 

\/u    sm.  (a  —  o)  ^         ' 

.%  log.AB=log.A+log.sin.a+log.8in.&+log.cosec.(a-i}-30  (l) 

Cor,  Since  DB=AB  oot  h^  and  CB^  AB  cot  a ;  therefore, 
by  subtraction,  CD= AB(cotft-cota,)or  AB=cot6-cotg    ^^ 

Ex.    Let  DC=A=200,  BDA=6=3r,  BCA=ai=46^;  to 
find  AB  and  CB. 

log.  A  .    -    -     =  log.  200  =  2.3010800 

log.  sin.  a  -  •  =  log.  sin.  46^=  9.8569841 
Iog.sin.fr  -  -  =  log.  sin.  31**=  9.7118893 
log.  cosec*((Z — h)  s^log.  cosec.  1 5^=  10.5870038 

log.  AB    .    -     =log.  286.29      =  2.4568072 .%  AB=:286.29 
Also,  BC=AB  cot  a,  .%  log.  BC=log.  AB+log.  cot  a — 10. 
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PROBLEM  n. 

To  determine  the  height  of  an  inaccessibk  object^  which  has  na 
kvel  ground  before  it. 

Let  AB  be  the  object,  and  C,  D,  two 
stations  in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through 
AB ;  measure  the  distance  CD,  and  at  C 
take  the  angles  of  elevation  of  depression 
of  the  station  D,  and  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  object  Also  at  D  take  the  eleva- 
of  the  top  of  AB. 

Put  CD=A,  DCH=a,  BCK=^  ACK=c,  ADG=i;  then 
ACB=c  —  h,  ADC^a+d,  and  CAD=c — d. 

^        AB^sin.  ACB    sin,  (c—h)    sin,  (o — b) ' 
^^^*  AC^sin.  ABC^sin.  ABK  ^     cos.  b 

AG    sin«ADC    sin.  (a+d)    ,  ..  ,     - 

CD=^:CAS=riSl^:5)''  hence,  multiply  these 
equations, 

,        AB    «in.(c — &)sin.  (a+cO       j    u      r 
we  have  CD=    cos,6  sin.(c~d)  *'  and,  therefore, 

AB=A  sin.  (c  —  b)  sin.  (a+d)  sec.  b  cpsec  (o — d) 
.%  log.  AB=log.  A+log.  sin.  (c  —6) +Iog.  sia.(a+d)  +log. 
sec.i+Iog.cosec.(c<^d)^-40 -    -    (i) 

Cor.  When  a=!:90^,  and  i=0^  then  We  have 
log.AB=log.A+Iog.sin.c+log.cos.rf+log.cosec.(c— d) — 30  (2) 

Ex  1.  Let  A=18  feet;  c=40^;  df=37*'30',  a=ao*^  and  6=0°; 
to  find  AB. 

log.  A  .  •  •  slog.  16.  .  •  c=  1.2552725 
log.  sin.  c.  .  =log.  sin.40°  .  =  9.8080675 
log.  cos.  rf.  .  =log.  COS.  37^80'=  9.8994607 
log*  cosec.(c-d)=log.  cosec.2°  30'=  11.3603204 

log.  AB    .     .    =log.  210.4394  =  2.3231271 

••.AB=210.4394. 
Ex.  2.  The  angle  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  a  tower,  stand- 
ing on  a  hill,  was  33^  45',  and  measuring  on  level  ground  300 
yards  directly  towards  the  tower,  the  an^^es  of  elevation  of 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tower  were  61**  and  40^  respectively. 
What  is  the  height  of  the  tower  T  Ans.  140  yds. 

Remark. — When  the  station  D  is  higher  than  A,  the  top  of 
the  tower,  then  the  angle  d  must  be  considered  negative,  and 
therefore  we  should  have 

AB=  h  sin.  (c— i)sin.  (a— rf)  sec.  b  cosec.  (c+d) 
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PROPOSITION   I.      tlSMMA. 


If  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  any  pointy  either  within^  or 
out  aft  a  polygon^  to  all  the  angular  pointSt  the  continued  pro* 
ducts  of  the  sines  of  iJ^  alternate  angles^  made  by  the  sides  of 
ihepoiygonf  and  the  lines  so  drawn^  will  be  equal. 


:Let  angle  CDP=/;  and  PEA 


Bat  PA.PB.PC-PD.PE=rPB,PC.PD.PE.PA; 
that  is»  the  product  of  the  numerators=product  of  the  denomi- 
nators, in  the  first  members  of  these  equations  ;  henoe,  thifl 
being  true  ui  the  sec<«d  members  also^  sin.  b  sin.  dain.  f  sin. 
h  sin.  &=sin.  a  sin.  c  sin.  e  sin.  g  sin.  t. 

PROBLEM   III. 

Qiven  AB,  and  the  angles  a,  b,  c,  d,  to  find  ^ 
Xf  and  thence  CD. 
Put  BCD+ADC=6+c=2« 
BCD— ADC==...    2x 

Then  BCD  =  tf+:r,  ADC  =  5— ar;  also,  sin, 
ADB  =  sin.    ^f>+c+d)^  and    sin*    ACB  =  sm. 
(a+t+c);  hence,  by  Lemma,  (I)  we  have 
sin.  asin  c  sin.  (6+c+d)  sin.  (^+x)=sm.  6  sin.  rf  sin.  {a+b+c) 
sin.  (* — ^,  or  sin.  a  sin.  csin.  (&+c+d)  jsin.  s  cos.x+cos,  $ 
sin.  x\  =  sin.  b  sin»  d  sin.  {a+b+c)  |sm.  s  cos.  a>— cos.   s 
miLX\\ 
Then,  dividing  by  cos.  s  cqs*  a;,  we  have 
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sin.  a  sin.  c  sin.  (Jb+c+d)  (tan.  «+tan.  x)=8iD.  b  sin.  d  sin* 
(a+b+c)  (tan.  * — ^tan.  x),      . 

sin.^  sin.  rf8in.(a+ft+c)-€in.a  sin.c  sin,(t+c+^ 
.%  tan.  x^^j^  gjj^^  8in.(a+6+c)  +sin.a  sin.c  sin.(6+c+rf)*^*'* 

Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  by  sin.  a  sin.  c  sin. 

,-  .     .  «        ,               sin.  b  sin.  d  sin.  (a+6+c)  ^ 

{b+c+d)j  and  puttmg  -: -. : — \,     ,  ^  =  tan,  p  and 

1  =  tan.  45"" ;  then 

tan.  /3  —  tan.  46*  sin.  (jS — 45**) 

tan.  X  =  ; o  ,  ^       ^-Q  tan.  s  =  -.     .  .a-  , — tzt.  tan.  * ; 

tan.  /8  +  tan.  46**  sm.  (/3  +  46®) 

hence  x,  5+«»  i— «  are  all  known,  and  thence  CD  is  known. 
„     CD         sin.  rf  ,  BD  sin.  6  ^      ^ 

For  51=^=  t — .   ,   V  and  -r-s  ==  "= — 7n — Tjx  5  therefore, 
BD     sm.  (»+«)  AB       sm.  (ft+c+d) 

CD= AB  sin.  b  sin.  d  cosec  («+«)  cosec  (b+c+d)* 

Cor.  When  CD  is  given,  and  the  same  angles,  to  find  AB,  we 
have 
AB=CD  sin.  (b+c+d)  sin.  («+«)  cosec  b  cosec.  dL 

BZAMPLE. 

Given  AB=:600  yards,  a=3r>,  *=68«  20',  c=6y  30',  d= 
45'*  16',  to  find  CD. 
Here,  tan.  ^=cosec.  a  sin.  b  cosec  c  sin.  d  sin.  (a+b+c) 

cosec.  (i+c+d), 
log.  cosec.  a 

•=:  log.  cosec.    87^ =  10.2205370 

log.  sin.  b 

.   =  log.  sin.    59"  20'  ...  =  0.9299891  9.9299691 
log.  cosec  e 

=  log.  cosec.  53  80  ...  s  10.0948213 
log.  sm.  d 

=  log.  sin.    45  15  ...  =  9.8613717  0.8618717 
log.  sin.  (a+b+c) 

=  Jog.  sin.   148  50  ...  =  9.7189349 
log.  cosec.  (b+c+d) 

=  log.  cosec  157  5  .  .  .  =  10.4096181  10.4096181 

log.  tan.  jS 

=  log.  tan.    58«  56'  89"  =  10.2202671 

log.  sin.  (/3 — 46*) 

^  log.  sin.     13  66  39  =s  9.3819742 
log.  cosec  (/3+46'') 

=  log.  cosec.  108  56  89  ==:  10.0129906 
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log.  tan.  s 

»  tog.  tan.    55  55 ...  is  10.1696508   x 

log.  tan.  X 

=  log.  tan.    20  9  3  =  9.5646156 

log.  cosec.  {s+x) 

=  log.  cosec.  76  4  3  =......  .  10.0129687 

log.  AB. 

=  log.  100 = 2.7781513 

.-.  CD  .  .  .  =      959.608.  .  .  = .     2.9820939 


PROBLEM  IV. 

The  distance  of  two  objects  at  B  being  known^  I  find,  by  ob- 
servation, the  angles  ACD  ADB  BDC.  and  BCA.  taken  at  the 
stations  D,  C,  required  the  distances  DC,  AD,  BD,  BC,  and 
C  A,  both  by  construction  and  calculation. 


a  h 


Assume  dc  at  pleasure, 
and  make  the  angles  adb, 
bdc  and  bca,  respectively 
eoual  to  the  angles  ADB 
BDC  andBCA;  join  a,  ^ 
and  abed  will  be  similar 
to  ABCD,  and  if  ab  re- 
present the  side  AB,  then  will  dc  repersent  DC.    &c 

By  analysis. 

In  the  triangle  adc,  all  the  angles  and  the  assumed  side,  dc 
are  given  to  find  ad  and  ac.  Then  in  the  triangle  bed,  all  the 
angles  and  the  assumed  side  dc,  are  given  to  find  be,  bd* 
Lastly,  in  the  triangle  adb,  we  have  the  sides  ad,  db,  and  the 
angle  adb,  to  find  the  side  db.    Then  we  have, 

aJ  :  AB  : :  dc  :  DC  : :  arf  :  AD  : :  6c  :  BC  : :  ac  :  AC  : :  id 
:  BD,  whence  we  have  the  distances,  DC,  AD,  BC,  AC  and 
BD. 


11 
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PBOBLEM  y. 

Oiven  AB,  a,  b,  €md  the  angles  c,  d,  taken  at  smheprnfUpin 
the  same  plane  ABC,  to  find  x  ;  and  thence  PA,  PB,  PC. 

PutPAC+PBC=180*— (a+>+c+d)=2»    A 
PAC— PBC= =2x/   "^ 

Then.  PAC=*+ar,  PBC=j-^,  and,  by 
lemma  1,  sin.  a  sin.  c  sin  {s — a;)=:sin.  b  sin.  d 
sin.  (s+x) 

sin,  b  sin,  d  _  sin,  (s — a?)  _  tan,  s — tan,  x 
•'•  sin.  a  sin.  c  ""  sin.  (s+x)  ""  tan.  *+tan.  « 

^  ^       sin.  ft  sin.  d 

Put  tan  jS  =  -: : —  ==  cosec  a  sin  * 

sin.  a  sin  c 

'cosec.  c  sin.  d ;  Uien  we  have 
tan.  5 — tan,  a?  ^  ^  tan,  g    1 — tan.  P    tan.  45^ — tan,  fi 

tan.  *+tan.  «  ^^°"  ^  •"'  tan.  »""l+tan.  /8  ""tan.  46**+tan.  /8» 
tan.  46^— tan.  jS  ^  sin.  (45^-h8) 

.-.  tan.  :r=^^^  ^^.^^^  ^  tan.  s=^   (46o+i8)^-  '• 

Hence  x  is  known,  and  thence  s+x  and  « — «  are  known. 
_.       PC       sin,  (s+x)  AC  sin.  ft        . 

^•^^^  AC  =      sin.c     \AB  =  sin.  {a+by  ^^"""^ 

PC  =  AB  cosec.  (a+b)  sin.  ft  cosec*  c  sin.  («+a;). 


raoBUBM  TI. 


When  the  points  P  and  C  are  on  opposite  sides  of  AB. 

Put  PAB+PBA=:18(r»— (c+i)=:2t 

PAB— PBA= =2x; 

then,  PAB=5+x,PBA  =  5  — «;  and,    by  a 
lemma  1,  sin.  a  sin.  c  sin.  {s — x)  ^  sin.  ft 
sin.  d  sid.  {s+x)  ; 

hence,  as  in  the  last  problem,  we  hare 
sin.  (45^-H3)  ^ 
^  *=  sin.  (45^+ld)  ^-'5 
where  tan.  iS  =  cosec.  a  sin.  ft  cosec  c  sin.  <f ;  and  2s 
=  180^_(c+rf). 
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PART  IL 

Many  curious  and  highly  useful  problems  in  trigonometrical 
surveying,  may  be  elegantly  solved  through  the  properties  of 
the  circle,  by  geometrical  construction,  and  by  analyzing  tbis^ 
construction  by  trigonometrical  analysis ;  a  few  of  which  we 
will  give  in  the  continuation  of  this  chapter. 

raOPOflmON   II.   LEMMA. 

If  two  points  be  assumed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle^  tkep 
will  subtend  the  same  angle  from,  any  point  whatever  of  the 
circumference  on  the  same  side  of  the  chord  joining  these  two 
points^  which  will  be  half  the  angle  at  the  centre  when  the 
centre  is  on  the  same  side  of  that  chord  as  the  point  of  obser^ 
vation,  and  will  be  equal  to  half  its  complement  to  360^  when 
on  the  opposite  side. 

This  proposition  is  evident  from  Prop.  XIX.  Cars.  1  and  3» 
B.  ni.  El.  Geom. 

Hence,  if  F,  6  are  two  points  assumed 
in  the  circumference  ABF6,  then  will 
F,  G  appear  under  the  same  angle  from 
any  points  A  and  B  situated  in  the  cir-  bj| 
cumterence,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the 
chord  FGr ;  which  will  be  half  the  angle 
C  at  the  centre ;  and  the  points  F,  G  will 
also  appear  under  equal  angles  at  every 

Kint  D,  E  on  the  side  DB  of  the  chord 
i,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  anffle  mea- 
sured by  half  the  arc  FBAG  equd  the  complement  of  the  angia 
FCG  as  enunciated. 

Car.  1.  Hence,  any  two  obiects  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  will  always  appear  uncler  the  same  angle,  in  any  noint 
of  the  arc  of  either  segment,  and  in  no  other  point  situatea  out 
of  that  circumference,  on  the  same  side  of  the  objects,  will  the 
angle  be  the  same. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  angle  under  which  any  two  objects  appear 
be  less  than  00  degrees,  the  place  of  observation  will  be  some 
where  in  the  arc  of  the  fi^reater  segment ;  and  if  the  angle  be 
greater  than  90  degrees,  the  place  oT  observation  must  be  some 
where  in  the  arc  of  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle,  and  the 
angles  under  which  the  objects  appear,  will  be  the  same  in 
any  point  whatever  of  those  arcs. 
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Scholium.  Hence,  having  the  angles  subtended  by  any  two 
objects  from  any  two  given  positions,  not  all  in  the  same  cir- 
cumference, the  positions  of  the  objects  may  be  determined  by 
the  intersections  of  the  circumferences  of  two  circles,  each  of 
which  is  so  described  as  to  pass  through  the  two  objects  and 
one  of  the  given  positions. 

PROBLEM   VII. 

Three  paints  in  the  same  plane  being  given  in  position^  to 
determine  the  position  of  any  other  point  or  place  of  observa- 
tian  in  reference  to  the  given  points. 

This  problem  admits  of  six  cases. 

The  three  given  points  may  be  the  vertices  of  a  triangle, 
and  the  required  point,  or  station,  may  be  without  the  triangle, 
and  opposite  one  of  its  sides ;  it  may  fall  in  the  same  right 
line  with  two  of  the  given  points,  it  may  fall  directly  between 
two  of  them,  it  may  fall  within  the  triangle  or  it  may  fall 
without  the  triangle  out  opposite  one  of  the  andes ;  and  lastly, 
the  given  points  may  be  all  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Case  I. 
When  the  given  points  are  the  vertices  of  a  given  triangle^  and 
the  station  regarded,  fulls  without  the  triangle  and  opposite 
one  of  its  sides. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  be  the  given  points 
whose  positions  in  reference  to  each 
other  are  known,  and  let  S   be  the 
point  required.      Having  taken  the 
angles  ASC,  ASB,  describe  on  AC  the 
segment  of  a  circle  that  shall  contain 
an  angle  equal  the  observed  an^Ie  ASC; 
and  on  CB  describe  a  segment  that 
shall  contain  an  ande  equal  to  the  angle  CSB,  and  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  arcs  of  those  segments  will  determine 
the  position  S. 
Or, 

Make  the  ande  EBA  =  the  observed 
angle  ASC,  and  the  ande  BA£  =  the 
angle  BSE ;  through  A,  B,  and  the  in- 
tersection at  E,  describe  the  circle 
AEBS;  through  E  and  C  draw  EC, 
which  produce  to  meet  the  circumfer- 
ence at  S.  Join  AS,  BS,  and  the  dis- 
tances AS,CS,BS  will  be  the  required 
distances  of  the  station  S,  from  the 
points  A,  B,  and  C. 
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By  trigonometrical  analysis. 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  three  sides  are  given  to  find  the 
angle  BAC.  And  in  the  triangle  AEBi  we  have  angle  EAB 
=  angle  BSE,  angle  ABE  =  angle  ASE,  and  therefore  the 
angle  AEB,  with  the  side  AB,  to  find  AE  and  BE.  Also  in 
the  triangle  AEC,  we  have  the  sides  AC,  AE,  and  the  included 
anj^ie  to  find  the  angle  A  EC.  Whence  the  sum  of  the  angles 
AES,  and  the  observed  angles  ASE,  subtracted  from  180^ 
gives  the  angle  SAE.  Then  in  the  triangle  AES,  we  have 
fdl  the  angles  and  the  side  AE,  to  find  the  side  AS.  And  the 
ajigle  ACS  =  180**— ane^fc  SAC  — an^fe  ASC  ;  then  in  the 
triangle  ACS  we  have  all  the  angles  and  the  side  AC  to  find 
CS.  Angle  ABB  — angle  AEC  =  angle  BES,  whence  we 
have  the  side  BE  of  the  triangle  BES,  and  the  angles  E  and 
S,  to  find  BS ;  then  AS,  CS,  and  BS  are  the  station  distances 
required. 

Scholium.  Ist  If  the  an^Ie  BSG,  be  less  than  CAB,  the 
point  E  will  be  below  the  point  C. 

2.  When  the  points  E  and  C  fall  so  near  each  other  that  the 
production  of  EC  toward  S  is  attended  with  uncertainty,  the 
former  method  of  construction  is  preferred. 

Case  2. 
Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  position  of  an  observer  at  8 
in  reference  to  the  three  objects  J.JBC,  when  SAC  are  in  the 
same  right  line. 

Havinff  taken  the  angle  at  S«  and  cal- 
culated the  angle  CAB  from  the  sides  of  ^' 
the  triangle  ABC  which  are  known  by 
hypothesis,  we  have  the  angle  ABS=aw^. 
CAB— an^.  ASB.    Then  at  B  with  the  ^^B 

side  BA,  construct  the  angle  ABS.  produce  the  side,  BS  till  it 
meets  the  production  of  CA  in  S,  and  SA,  SC,  SB  ti^ill  be 
the  several  distances  of  S  from  the  points  A,C,B,  whence  hav- 
ing the  angles  S,  C  and  B  and  the  side  BC,  the  sides  SB,  SC 
and  SA  may  be  obtained. 

■J'y  trigonometncal  analysis. 

Angle  SAB  =  180°— BAC.  angle  SBA  =  CAB— ASR 
Hence  in  the  triangle  SAB,  we  have  all  the  angles  and  the 
side  AB  to  find  the  distances  AS,  BS,  &c. 

Case  3. 
To  determine  the  position  of  S  in  reference  to  three  given  ob^ 
jects  ABC,  where  the  required  point  is  directly  between  A 
ondB. 

11* 
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Having  constructed  the  triangle  ABC 
which  is  given  by  hypothesis,  and  hav- 
ing observed  the  angle  BSC,  construct 
from  any  point  A  on  the  line  AB  an  angle 
BAE=the  observed  angle  and  draw  CS 
parallel  lo  EA,  and  S  is  the  required  sta- 
tion. 

By  Analysis. 

In  the  triangle  ABC  all  the  sides  being  known,  let  the  an- 
gle A,B  be  obtained.  Then  in  the  triangle  BCS  having  the 
angle  S  and  B,  and  the  side  CB  we  may  proceed  to  find  the 
distances  BS,  CS.     Then  we  shall  find  AS= AB— SB. 

Case  4. 

To  determine  the  position  of  a  station  S  in  reference  to  three 
given  oijeets  vbhen  the  required  station  falls  within  the  <n- 
angle  formed  by  connecting  those  given  objects. 

Let  the  given  objects  be.  three 
towns  A,  B  and  C  which  are  all 
visible  from  a  station  S,  which  is 
included  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  lines  drawn  from  A  to  B,  from 
B  to  C,  and  from  C  to  A. 


First  take  the  angles  ASB,  BSC,  CSA,  then  on'either  side 
AC  describe  an  arc  ASC,  which  shall  contain  the  observed 
aijgle  ASC,  and  one  either  of  the  other  sides  AB,  describe 
an  arc  which  will  contain  the  angle  ASB,  and  the  point  of  in- 
tersection of  those  arcs  is  the  station  S,  all  of  which  is  evident 
from  Lemma  II. 

Otherwise,  on  AB  make  an 
angle  ABE=the  supplement  of 
the  angle  ASC;  and  make  an 
angle  BAE  equal  to  the  supple- 
ment of  the  angle  BSC,  then  will 
ABE=ASE  and  BAE  =  BSE, 
since  ASE  and  BSE  are  respec- 
tively the  supplements  of  the  an- 
gles ASC  and  BSC,  through  the 
points   A,  B,  and  E  describe  a 

circle,  join  EC  cutting  the  circum-  

ference  in  the  point  S  which  is  the  station  required. 
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By  Analysis. 

1st  In  the  triangle  AEB  the  angles  6  and  A  being  the  sup- 
plements of  the  observed  angles  CSA,  CSB,  are  therefore 
Lnownt  and  consequently  the  angle  E  and  the  side  AB»  to  find 

the  sides  AE,B£- 

2d.  In  the  triangle  EGA  we  have  the  sides  EA,  AC  and 
their  included  angle  EAC=BAE+CAB,  to  find  the  angle  AEC. 

8d.  And  the  triangle  CEB  the  sides  CB,  BE,  and  the  in- 
cluded angle  CBE  are  ffiven  to  find  the  angle  CEB. 

4th.  Therefore  in  the  triangle  SAB  the  angle  A,  being 
equal  the  angle  E,  since  they  are  angles  in  the  same  segment, 
is  also  known  and  also  the  angle  ASB,  hence  we  have  all  the 
angles  and  the  side  AB  to  find  the  sides  AS,  BS  which  are 
two  of  the  station  distances  required. 

5th.  If  from  the  angle  CAB  we  take  the  angle  SAB,  we 
shall  have  the  angle  CAS.  Therefore  in  the  triangle  ACS 
we  have  all  the  angles  with  the  sides  AC  and  AS  to  find  the 
other  station  distance  CS. 

Case  5. 

Lst  it  he  required  to  find  the  distance  of  any  station  8  from  each 
of  three  objects  ii,  B,  C,  when  one  of  the  angles  C  of  the  trt- 
angle  formed  by  connecting  the  three  objects  faUs  toward  the 
station  8. 

Make  the  angle  DAB=the  observed 
angle  CSB  and  the  angle  DBA,  equal  to 
the  observed  ande  CSA.  On  AB  de- 
scribe a  circle  that  shall  contain  in  its 
greater  segment  the  observed  angle  ASB, 
through  D  and  C  draw  the  line  DC,  till  it 
intersects  the  circle  at  S,  which  intersec- 
tion determines  the  position  S. 

By  Analysis. 

1st.  In  the  triangle  DAB,  all  the  angles  and  side  AB  are 
known  to  find  AD,  DB. 

2d.  In  the  triangle  ADC  are  given  the  sides  AD,  AC  and 
then  included  angle,  to  find  the  angle  ACD. 

3d.  The  angle  CAB=ACD— ASD,  since  ACD,  the  out- 
ward  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  inward  opposite  angles 
CSA,  CAS.  Therefore  in  the  triangle  ACS  we  have  all  the 
angles  and  the  side  AC  to  find  the  distances  SA,  SC. 

Lastly,  in  the  triande  BSC  the  sides  CB  CS,  and  the  angle 
BSC  are  given  to  find  the  distance  CB. 
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Case  6. 

To  determine  the  position  of  any  station  8  in  reference  to  three 
objects  ABC  aU  in  the  same  straight  line. 

On  AB  describe  an  arc  of  a  seg- 
ment to  contain  an  angle  equal 
to  the  angle  ASB,  and 'on  BC  de- 
scribe an  arc  containing  an  angle 
CSB=the  observed  angle,  subtend* 
ed  by  BC»  and  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  those  arcs  will  determine 
the  position  of  S  ;  whence  if  we 
draw  the  lines  SA,  SB,  SC,  those  lines  will  the  several  dis- 
tances of  S  from  the  objects  A,B»  C. 

For  (Lemma  II)  the  points  A,  B  appear  under  the  same  angle 
in  every  point  in  the  arc  BSAt  and  in  no  point  out  of  that  arc, 
and  B,  C,  appears  under  the  same  angle  m  every  part  of  the 
arc  CSB  ana  no  point  out  of  the  arc.  Hence  the  point  of  in* 
tersection  of  those  arcs  is  the  only  point  where  both  of  those 
conditions  are  united,  or  where  both  of  the  objects  appear 
under  the  observed  angles. 

Otherwise^  at  A  and  on  the  line  AB 
make  BAE=the  observed  angle  CSB 
and  at  C  an  angle=the  observed  wnsle 
ASB;  on  AC  describe  a  circle  that 
shall  contain  an  angle=the  sum  of  the 
observed  angles  at  S  or  which  is  the 
same,  describe  a  circle  which  shall  pass 
throug^h  the  three  angles  A,  E  and  C, 
from  £1  through  the  pomtB,  drawn  EBS 
to  cut  the  circle  in  S,  and  SA,  SB,  SC 
determine  the  relative  position  of  the  station  S  in  reference  to 
the  three  A,  B  and  C. 

By  Trigonometrical  analysis. 

Ist  In  the  triangle  CAE  all  the  angles  are  given  and  the 
side  AC  to  find  AE. 

2d.  In  the  triangle  AEB  the  sides  AE,  AB,  and  their  in«> 
eluded  angle  are  ^iven  to  find  the  angles  AEB  and  ABE. 

3rd.  In  the  triangle  BSC  we  have  the  angle  CSB  and 
the  angle  SBC=: ABE,  and  the  angle  SCB=anffle  AEB  since 
they  are  both  angles  in  the  same  segment  ACS,  hence  all  the 
angles  and  the  sides  BC  are  given  to  find  the  side,  SC,  SB. 
andSA. 
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PROBLEM   VIII. 

The  distances  of  three  objects  A,  B  and  C  being  given  andean-^ 
sequently  the  angles  which  they  form  with  each  other.  There 
are  also  two  stations  D*  £,  such 
tiuUatDtheohfectsA,CandEfn€W 
be  seen  butnotB;  atE  the  object^ B, 
C  and  D  may  he  seen  but  not  A. 
Hence  the  angksCDE  ADC  BED 
BEG  and  consequently  the  angles 
CDAaiufCEB  are  given  or  known 
from  observation  to  find  the  dis- 
tances  DA,  DC,  D£,  EC,  and  EB. 


Draw  cd  at  pleasure,  and  at  d  make 
an  angle  c(fe=thc  ffiven  angle  CDB 
make  also  the  angle  (fec=DEC,  the 
angle  cefr=:C£B,  and  cAz  =  CDA 
produced  adj  bc^  till  they  meet  in  «, 
and  draw  sc. 


By  Analysis. 

Assume  any  value  for  de  ;  then  in  the  triangle  cde  all  the 
angles  are  given  and  the  side  <fe,  to  find  the  sides  cd^  ce,  the 
angle  eds=l80^ — ade  and  the  angle  des=lSO° — bed;  hence 
we  have  in  the  triangle  dse  all  the  angles  and  side  de,  to  find 
ds,  and  es.  In  the  triangle  cds  the  angle  cds==  180°— acfr,  hence 
we  have  two  sides  cdds^  and  their  included  angle  to  find  the 
angle  dsc^csa   and  side  cs^  then  from  the  angle  dsc  take  the 

angle  dsc  and  we  have  the  angle  cse=:csb. 

c 


Then  with  the  angles  csa^ 
csb  and  the  triangle  ABC,  as 
data,  make  the  following  con- 
struction by  case  first  Prop. 
YII,  and  find  the  station  dis- 
tances, SA,  SB,  SC.  Then 
we  shall  have 
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€$:  C8  :  :de  BE  ::dc  :  DC  ::ec:  EC  :  i  ds  :T)S  ::  se  :  SE 
from  SA  take  SD  and  there  remains  DA,  also  from  SB  take 
SE  and  there  remains  BE,  hence  DA,  DC,  DE,  EC  and  EB 
^re  found. 

Scholiufn. 

When  AD  and  BE  are  pa- 
rallel, the  foregoing  method  of 
solution  fails.  In  which  case, 
on  AC  describe  a  segment  to 
contain  an  angle  equal  to  the 
observed  angle  CDE,  and  on 
CB  a  segment  to  contain  an 
angle  equal  to  CEB,  draw 
the  chord  CF  to  cut  off  the  segment  C ADF  containing  the  aa- 
gle  CDE,  and  another  chord  C^G  cutting  off  a  segment  CBEG, 
containing  the  angle  CED,  the  points  F  and  G  will  be  in  the 
same  ri^ht  Hne  with  D  and  E,  join  GF  which  produce  both 
ways  till  it  cuts  the  circumference  in  D  and  £,  and  the  points 
D  and  E  will  be  the  stations  required. 

PIOBLEM  IX. 

7%«  relation  of  the  four  points  B,C,D,F,  to  each  other  are  Amoton, 
or  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  figure  and  its  angles  are 
known^  there  are  also  two  stations  A,  E,  such  thai  at  A  only 
B,  C,  E,  are  visible  and  at  E  only  the  points  D,  F,  A,  so 
that  the  angles  BAC,  BAE,  AED  andDEF  and  conseauentfy 
AEF  may  be  knawn^  required  the  distances  AB,  AC,  ED,  Er, 
EC,  and  AD. 

1st.  On  BC  describe  a  c 

segment  to  contain  the  angle 
BAC,  and  draw  the  chord 
Cm  that  shall  cut  off  an  an* 
gle  BCm  =  the  supplement 
of  the  angle  BAE. 

2nd.  On  DF  describe  a 
segment  that  shall  contain 
an  angle  DEF,  and  draw 
the  chord  Dn,  that  shall  cut 
off  an  angle  FDn  =  the  sup- 
plement of  the  ande  AEF,  and  the  intersections  m  and  n  will 
De  in  the  same  right  line  with  the  stations  A  and  E. 

3d.  Through  the  points  of  intersection  m  and  n,  draw  the 
line  mn  which  produce  to  E  at  its  intersection  with  the  arc  of 
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the  segment  and  the  points  of  intersection^  A  and  £  will  be  the 
points  of  station. 
The  analysis  of  this  may  be  supplied  by  the  student 

nOBLBM  X. 

Given  the  base  AB^  the  perpendicular  FD^  and  vertical  angle 
ADB  of  a  triangle  tafind  the  sides  AD,  DB. 

On  the  base  AB  describe  lan  isosceles  triangle  ACB  whoee 
vertical  angle  C  shall  be  double  the  given  angle  ADB,  if  that 
anffle  is  less  than  00^,  but  double  its  supplement  if  the  angle 
AJ3B  is  greater  than  90°,  and  from  this  vertice  as  a^centret 
with  the  radius  CA  or  CB  describe  a 
circle,  and  the  vertice  D  of  the  triangle 
will  be  found  somewhere  in  the  circum- 
ference  (Lemma  IL)  At  a  distance  FD 
equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  given  triangle, 
draw  a  right  line  IL  parallel  to  AB,  and 
the  point  where  this  Ime  cuts  the  circum- 
ference  will  determine  the  position  of 
the  vertical  angle  ;  hence  the  sides  DA 
and  DB  may  te  drawn. 

By  Analysis. 

Draw  the  diameter  DCP,  and  from  C  draw  CH  perpen- 
dicular to  AB.    Hence  having  the  angle  ACB  we  have  also 

the  angles  CAB  and  ABC  each  equal  to  ^^^^~^^°  '  there- 

fore  in  the  triangle  ABC  having  all  the  angles  and  the  side  AB, 
the  two  equal  sides  AC,  BC,  become  known  also.  And  in  the 
right-angled  triangle  AHC,  CH=  \/AC*-^AH*. 

And  in  the  similar  triangles  DFN,  CHN  we  have  DP : 
DN::CH:CN 

and  by  composition  : :  DF+CH  :  DN+CN 
or  DF+CH :  DC  ; ;  DF  :  DN 
Also  HN=:  ^/CN»~CH• ; 
and  BN^iAB— HN 
PN=»^DN«— DF^ 
and  BF=BN— NF 

Whence  we  have  the  right-angled  triangled  BFD  with  the 
sides  BF  and  DF  including  the  riffht  angle,  to  determine  the 
third  side  BD  which  also  becomes  known,  and  consequently  the 
side  AD  as  required. 
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PROBLEM   XU 

At  the  distance  ABfrom  the  bottom  of  a  tower  u  an  object 
whose  kngth  is  BD^  how  far  must  I  ascend  the  tower  thai 
the  object  may  appear  under  any  angle  T? 

Draw  the  line  AB=the  given  dis- 
tance, and  produse  it  to  D,  then  will 
BD  represent  the  object ;  draw  the  in- 
definite line  AE  perpendicular  to  AB« 
which  will  represent  the  side  of  the 
tower.  Then  on  DB  make  an  angle 
BCD=2T,  and  from  the  vertex  C  as  a 
centre,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  points  D  and  B,  cutting 
the  tower  in  F,  and  AF  will  be  the  dis- 
tance required. 

For  since  DCB  is  an  angle  in  the  ceotre  of  a  circle,  and 
AFB  is  an  angle  in  the  circumference  subtending^  the  same 
arc,  hence  (Prop.  IL)  the  angk  DFB=i  angk  DCB=t. 

Cor.  Since  by  continuing  the  arc  of  the  circle  the  perpendi- 
cular is  cut  also  in  G ;  this  point  also  answers  the  condition  of 
the  question,  for  angk  DGB  is  evidently  ==  the  angk  DFB. 
hence,  the  question  admits  of  two  answers.* 

By  Analysis. 

First,  in  the  isosceles  triangle  CBD  we  have  the  side  BD 
and  the  angle  C  by  construction,  and  since  the  triande  is 
isosceles,  the  angles  B  and  D  are  each  =  (180**  —  2T)-^  2 
=90^— T.  Hence,  having  all  the  angles  and  one  side,  the 
sides  CB  or  CD  are  also  known. 

Second,  in  the  triande  ABC  we  have  the  sides  AB  and  BC, 
and  the  angle  B=CBD+i  angle  BCD=90^+T,  to  find  the 
side  AC  and  the  angle  CAB,  which  thereby  become  known. 

Third,  in  the  triangle  ACF  we  have  the  sides  AC  and  FC, 
and  the  angle  CAF=90°— CAB,  to  find  the  side  AF,  the 
height  required.  But  since  the  same  data  given  to  determine 
this  triangle,  apply  also  to  the  triangle  ACQ,  the  point  may  be 
also  in  G ;  hence,  the  problem  is  ambiguous  both  by  construc- 
tion and  analysis,  as  explained  in  case  4th,  chap.  VlL 

*  Thia  elegant  construction  was  receiTed  from  Mr.  Joseph  Gallop,  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  whose  mathematical  talent  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  high  order. 
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Scholium.  If  the  circumference  which  passes  through  the 
points  D»  B  should  not  cut  the  edge  of  the  tower  or  perpendi- 
cular AE»  but  only  touch  it,  it  wodd  admit  of  only  one  solution, 
and  that  point  which  would  answer  the  conditions  would  be 
the  point  of  contact ;  but  if  the  circle  should  not  reach  the  pei^ 
pendicular,  the  question  would  be  impossible. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

Ex.  1.  Given  the  angles  of  elevation  of  any  distant  object, 
taken  at  three  places  <m  a  level  plane,  no  two  of  which  are  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  object;  to  find  the  height  of 
the  object,  and  its  distance  from  either  station. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  be  the  three  stations,  R  the  ob- 
ject, and  KH  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
triangle  ABC. 

Put  BC=a,  AC=ft,  AB=c,  HAK=«, 

HBK=i3,  HCK=7,  and  HK=x;  then  tlie 
angles  AHK,  BHK,  CHK  being  right  andes, 
we  have  AH=x  cot  «,  BH=x  cot  ^,CIl==a: 
cot  7 ;  whereby  from  the  given  data  the  required  may  be 
found.  ^ 

Ex.  2.  Given  a=30**  40',  i8=40°  33',  y=50*»  23';  find  ar, 
when  the  three  stations  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  AB  be- 
iiia=60°  and  BC=60  yards.  Ans.  77.7175  yards. 

^x.  3.  Demonstrate  that  siq.  18®=cos.  72**  is  =J  a  ( — 1  + 
^6),  and  sin.  64*'=cos.  36^  is=ai  »  <1  +  y/S). 

ISx.  4.  Demonstrate  that  the  sum  of  the  sines  of  two  arcs 
which  together  make  60^,  Is  equal  to  the  sine  of  an  arc  which 
is  greater  than  60^  by  either  of  the  two  arcs :  Ex.  gr.  sin. 
3'+sin.  59°  57'  =sin.  60""  30' ;  and  thus  that  the  tables  may 
be  continued  by  addition  only. 

Ex.  5.  Show  the  truth  of  the  following  proportion :  As  the 
sine  of  half  the  difference  of  two  arcs,  which  together  make 
60^,  or  90°,  respectively,  is  to  the  difference  of  their  sines ;  so 
is  1  to  ^2,  or  ^3,  respectively. 

011  Ex.  6.  Demonstrate  that  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  sine 
and  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  double  the 
sine  of  half  the  arc. 

Ex.  7.  Demonstrate  that  the  sine  of  an  arc  is  a  mean  pro- 

Eortional  between  half  the  radius  and  the  versed  sine  of  dou- 
le  the  arc. 

Ex.  8.  Show  that  the  secant  of  an  arc  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  tangent  and  the  tangent  of  half  its  complement 

Ex.  9.  riove  that,  in  any  plane  triangle,  the  base  is  to  the 
difference  of  th«  other  two  sides,  as  the  sine  of  half  the  sum  of 
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the  angles  at  the  base,  to  the  sine  of  half  their  difference :  also, 
that  the  base  is  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides  as  the  cosine 
of  half  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  the  basOf  to  the  cosine  of  half 
their  difference. 

.  Ex.  10.  How  must  three  trees,  A,  B,  C,,  be  planted,  so  that 
the  angle  at  A  may  double  the  angle  at  B,  the  angle  at  B  dou- 
ble that  at  G ;  and  so  that  a  line  of  400  yards  may  just  go 
round  them  ? 

Ex.  11.  In  a  certain  triangle,  the  sines  of  the  fliree  angles 
are  as  the  numbers  17,  15,  and  8,  and  the  perimeter  is  IdO. 
What  are  the  sides  and  angles  7 

Ex.  12.  The  logarithms  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
2.2407293  and  2.5378191,  and  the  included  angle,  is  37^  20'.' 
It  is  required  to  determine  the  other  angles,  without  first  find- 
ing any  of  the  sides  t 

Ex.  13.  The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  to  each  other  as  the 
fractions  1^^,  ^,  } :  what  are  the  angles  I 

Ex.  14.  Show  that  the  secant  of  60%  is  double  the  tangent 
of  45^,  and  that  the  secant  of  45^  is  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  tangent  of  45^  and  the  secant  of  60^. 

Ex.  15.  Demonstrate  that  four  times  the  rectangle  of  the 
sines  of  two  arcs,  is  eqbal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of 
the  chords  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  those  arcs. 

Ex.  16.  Convert  formulae  ^,  Chap.  Ill,  into  their  equiva- 
lent logarithmic  expressions  ^  and  by  means  of  them  and  for- 
mulae p.  Chap.  Ill,  find  the  angles  of  a  triangle  whose  ^ides 
are  5,  6,  and  7. 

Ex.  17.  Being  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  wanting  to  ascer- 
tain the  height  of  a  tower,  standing  on  the  top  of  an  inacces- 
sible hill,  there  were  measured,  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
top  of  the  hill  40%  and  the  top  of  the  tower  51":  then  measur- 
ing in  a  direct  line  180  feet  farther  from  the  hill,  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  top  of  the  tower  was  33**  45' :  required  the 
height  of  the  tower.  Ans.  83.9983  feet 

Ex.  18.  From  a  station  F  there  can  be  seen  three  objects, 
A,  B,  and  C,  whose  distance  from  each  other  are  knowD>  viz. 
AB=800^  AC=600,  and  BC=400  yards.  There  are  also 
measured  the  horizontal  angles  APC=33^  45',  BPC=22**  30'. 
It  is  required,  from  these  data,  to  determine  the  three  dis- 
tances PA,  PC,  and  PB. 

Ans.  PA=710.193,PC=1042.522,PB=934.191  yards. 


SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 


Having  demonstrated  in  the  treatise  on  Spherical  Geome- 
try, several  important  properties  of  the  circle  of  the  sphere, 
and  of  spherical  trianj^Ies,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  deduce 
various  relations  whicfi  exist  between  the  several  parts  of  a 
^herical  triangle.  These  constitute  what  is  called  Spherical 
Trigonometn/ ;  and  enables  us,  wiien  a  certain  number  of  the 
parts  are  given,  to  determine  the  rest.  The  first  formula 
which  we  shall  establish,  serves  as  a  key  to  the  rest,  and  is  to 
spherical  trigonometry  what  the  expression  for  the  sine  of  the 
aom  of  two  angles  is  to  plane  trigonometry. 


CHAPTER  I. 


1.  To  es^ress  the  cosine  of  an  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle 
in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  me  sides. 

Let  ABC  be  a  spherical  triangle,  O 
the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Ltt  the  angles  of  the  triangles  be  de- 
noted by  the  large  letters  A,  B,  C,  and 
the  sides  opposite  to  them  by  the  corres- 
ponding small  letters,  a,  6,  c. 

At  the  point  A,  draw  AT  a  tangent 
to  the  arc  AB,  and  At  a. tangent  to  the  arc  AC. 

Then  the  apherical  angle  A  is  equal  to  the  angle  TAi  be- 
tween the  tangents,  (Spher.  Geom.  Prop.  YII.) 

Join  OB,  and  produce  it  to  meet  AT  in  T.  . 

Join  OC,  and  produce  it  to  meet  A^  in  t 

JoinT, /; 
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OT 

^=sec.  AB=8ec.  c. 


T^=gec-  AC=8ec.  h 

AT 

T^=tan.  AB^tan.  c 

g^  =taii.  AC=taB.  b 

Then  in  triangle  T0< 

Tr  =0T*+0^— 20T  .  Ot  COS.  TO^ 
TV  _^0T-   o^       or   0^^3.T0f 

OC'"OC«^OC*    ^-00-00 

=8ec.^  c+sec'  6 — 2  sec.  c  sec.  &  cos.  a,  -  (1) 

Affain,  in  triangle  TAi 

Tf  =  AT«+ Af*  -  2AT  .  At  cofs.  TA/ 


Tr 


AT*    Ar 


.2. 


AT 


^  COS.  TAi 


OC*"'OC«'^OC*      ^    OC 

==tan.*  c+tan.*  6—2  tan.  c  tan.  6  cos.  A.  -  -  (2) 

Equating  (1)  and  (2) 
tan.'  c+tan.*  b  —  2  tan.  c  tan.  b  cos.  A 

.  =sec.*  c+sec.*6  —  2  sec  c  sec  ft  cos.  a 
=  1  +tan."  c+ 1  +tan.'  6 — 2  sec.  c  sec  ft  cos  a 
.•.  —  2  tan.  c  tan.  ft  cos.  A=2  —  2  sec.  c  sec.  ft  cos.  a 


or. 


COS.  A  =  1 


_  sin,  c     sin,  ft 

tCOS.  C  '  COS.  ft 

COS.  A= 


1 


COS.  C  '  COS.  ft 

COS.  a  — *  COS.  ft  COS.  e" 


COS.  a 


SimOarly  we  shall  have, 
COS.  B= 


COS.  C= 


sin.  ft  sin.  c 

COS.  ft  —  COS.  a  COS.  c 
"      sin.  a  m.  c 

COS.  c —  COS.  a  COS.  ft 
sin.  a  sin.  ft 


k«) 


2.  To  express  the  cosine  of  a  side  of  a  spherical  triangle^  m 
terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  angles. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  a,  ft,  c,  be  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  spherical 
triangle ;  A',  B',  C',  a\  V,  d,  the  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
Polar  triangle. 

Then  by  (a), 
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eos,  a'->-co8.  V  cos.  c* 
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COS.  A'=- 


siD.  &'  sin.  c'. 


But  (Spherical  Geomeiryt  Prop.  X.),  K!^{l%(f—a% 
a'=(180«  —  A),  6'=(180^— B),  c'=(180^-C), 

•  r^WiRno     ,v    cos.(I80<>--A)~cos.(180^-^B)cos.(180^--C) 
•••cps.(180  -a) ri«L(180<^-B)siii.(180O-C) 


Similarly, 


cos.  a« 


oos.i= 


cos.  c= 


cos.  A+cos.  B  COS.  C 


SIB.  B  sin. 

C 

COS. 

B+cos.  A 

cos. 

C 

sin.  A  sin. 

C 

COS. 

C+cos.  A 

COS. 

B 

sin.  A  sin.  B 


(^.) 


3.  To  express  the  sine  of  an  angk  of  a  spherical  itiangU^^xn 
terms  of  the  sines  of  the  sides  of  the  triangk. 

By  (o)  we  have, 

COS.  a — COS.  &,  COS.  c 
COS.  A==' 


••.  1+cos.  A 


sin.  h  sin.  c 
COS.  fl— cos.  tcos.  c+sin.  ftsin.  c 

sin.  6  sin.^c 
COS.  <^— ^cos.  h  cos.  0 — sin,  h  sin,  c) 
'  sin.  6  sin.  c 

COS.  a — COS.  (fe+c) 
'     sin.  h  sin.  c  * 

.    a+h+c  ,    h^-c-^a 


2  sin.- 


■  sm. 


■g — (Plane  Trig.  Ch.  II.) 


sin.  h  sin.  c 


2 


g  sin,  s  WB.  (- 


(1) 
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Again,  resuming  the  expression  for  cos.  A, 

COS.  J  COS.  c+sin.  ft  sin.  c — cos.  a 

1— COS.A  = ■' — r— : 

sin.  ft  sin.  c 

COS.  (ft—c)— COS.  a 

"^        sin.  ft  flnn.  c 

.    a+ft — c  .   a+c — ft 
2  sin. — j: — sin.-— i; — 


sin.  ft  sin.  c 
2  Bin.(j — c)sin.(jr — ft) 
sin.  ft  sin.  c. 


i^) 


Multiplying  equations  (1)  and  (2) 

.  ^     4  sin.  s  sin.(* — a)sin.(9 — ft)  sin.(5— c) 

1— COS.*  A= \.;»«A  o;»*  ^ ^ 

sin.  0  sm.  c. 


sin.  A= 


2 


Similarly, 


sin.ft  8in.c 


\/sin.  <  sin.  ( 


sin.  B=  .        .     -/gi"^ «  «»•  («-^; 


sin.C=::F 


2       - 


v^sin.  s  sin  (j 


sin.a  sin.ft 

Now,  by  equation  (1)  we  have, 

2sin.  5sin.( 
1+cos.  A  =  ^ ^ 


sin.  ft  sin.  c 


)  sin.(9-ft)siik(f-c)' 
)8in.(«-ft)sin.(«^) 
:)sin.(»-ft)Bin.(t-c) 

)' 


r(r-i 


or 


2  cosJ 


^A     2  sin.  J  sin,  {s — a) 
"^  ~       sin.  ft  sin.c 


COS. 


A  ^  /sin.  5  sin,  {s — aY 
2^^       sin.  ft  sin.  c 


Similarly, 


B      /sin.  J  sin.  (5— ft) 
2  ^       sin.  a  sin.  c 


B      / 

COS.-V 


My.2) 


C      /sin.  «  sin.  (« — c) 
COS.-5PV/  : .     ; 


2  ^       sin.  a  sin.  ft 
Next,  by  equation  (2), 


1— COS.A 


,2  sin.  (^— ^)sin.  (»--c) 
8in.ft8in.c 


Or. 


Similarly, 
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.   .^  ,A.     2  8in.(« — b)Bm.(s — c) 

;  gin."-r-=: T — v-A — ^- ' 

2  gin,  b  giDf  c; 

.  «n  1=.  A /am.  (5--6)sin.  (s— c)1 

2  ''^  Hill.  ^  ain.  r 
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B 


Bin.- 


_      /sip,  (g — g)sin.(g — c) 
-^  ~  T  8in.  a  sin.  c 

C  _      /Bin.(g— g)8ip.  (g— i^ 
2     ^  sin.  a  sin.  ft 


>(y.s) 


FinaUy,  dividing  the  expresaiona  (y.  8  by  those  y.  2),  we  obtain, 

tan.-= ^/«»n(«^)aiP.  (*-<)) 
8       ▼       sin. «  8in.(« — a) 

^^B     ^8in;J*-a)3M*--c)  I 

2      ^       sin.  «sin.(« — ft)      p'    ■* 

2      ^       sin.' sin.  (s — c) 

4.  To  oppress  the  tine  of  a  side  of  a  spherical  triangle  in 
terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  angles. 

By  (jS)  -we  hare, 

COS.  A +COS.  B  COS.  C 

*^**= sin.  B  sin.  C 

COS.  A+cos.  B  COS.  C+sin.  B  sin.  C 

.-.  1+cos.  «= .•     p  -^  ^ 

sin.  D  sin.  vj 

_  COS.  A+cos.  (B — C) 
"~    sin.  B  nn.  C 

_       A+B-^      A+C— B 

2C0S. ^—cos.— 2— ^p,^^^^^^,^jj^ 


Let 

s' 
and. 


*'-C= 


A+B+C 
'       2~'" 

A+B— C 


sin.  B  sin.  C 

B+C— A 


.  •'— A=- 


2 


-,  *'-B= 


A+C— B 
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Hence,  ^ 

2  COS.  («'— C)  eo».  (i^—B) 

»+~"« 8iii.B.i«>.C  

Resuming  expression  fer  cos.  a, 

COS.  B  COS.  C  —  sin.  B  sin.  C+coa,  A 
l_cos.  a  ^  —  8in.  B  sin  C 

_      COS.  (B+C)+cos.  A 


(!•) 


sin.  B  sin.  C 

A+B+C 
2  cos- 


2 


COS.- 


B+C  — A 
2 


sin.  B  sin.  C 
^  2  cos,  s'  COS.  (5^ —  A) 
"^  ""^    *    sin.  B  sin.  C 


(2.) 


Multiplying  Equations  (1.)  and  (2.). 

4  COS.  s'  COS.  (g^— A).  COS.  ( j^— B)  cos.  (^— C) 
sin.'  B  sin.*  C 

2 

sin.  a 


1— COS."  a= 


sin.  B  sin.  C ^ 

X  %/— COS.  «'  COS.  (s' — A)  COS.  («'— B)  cos.(*'— C)^ 
Similarly, 

«"•  *  =  sin.  A  sin.  C 


X  %/-  COS.  y  COS.  («'— A)  COS.  (*^— B)  cos-  {sf^C) 

2 

"^'  ^  -  ^in.  A  sin.  B 


>('-l) 


x>/_cos.  «'  COS.  (*'— A)  cos.  («'— B)  cos.  (*'— C)^ 

By  Equation  (1)  we  have, 
^     ^  2cos.(y~B)cos.(y— C) 


1+cos.  a  = 


sin.  B.  sin.  C 


a       2cos.  (^— B)cos.  (^^— C) 
.%  2C0S.'  -g  =  sin.  B  sin.  C 

a  /cos,  (ir^— B)  COS.  (j^— C)! 

•••    <^?»-  "2  "■  V  sin.  B  sin.  C  1 

Similarly,  !_ 1 

h      ^  /cos.  («'— A)  COS.  (5^— C)  ^  («.  2.> 
COS.  —  =  ^  -/^ — — 


^  _     /cos. 

2  ""  ^  sin.  A  sin.  C 

c           /cos.  (5^—  AlTcos.  (s^—  B) 
cos.  5-  -V dn.  A  sin.  B  . 
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By  equation  (2.) 

1      -wv^    ^           2  COS.  j'  COS.  («'— A) 
1  —  COS.  a  =  — ; — — — .  ^  ^ i 

sin.  B  sin.  C 

.-.  a  am.- -J  =  -  if^iX^!;^^::^) 

2  Sin.  B  Sin.  C 


1S7 


.-.  nn. I-  =  ^y— co«-^cos;(^— A); 
^  sin.  B  sin.  C. 

A  _.  ,^/— COS.  5^  COS.  (5^ — B) 
^     .  sin.  A  sin.  C 

sin.-^  ^— cos.5^cos.  (y^~C) 
^        ^  sin.  A  sin.  B 


SUL 


>^     («.  8.) 


Finally,  dividing  the  expressions  (S.  3.)  by  the  expressions  (i.  2.) 

tan.  — =  y/~^Q^'^'^^^'(^  — -^)  ' 
2        ^   COS.  (y— B)cos.  (s'— C)    > 

fun.  A  ^  W^cos.  ^^ cos,  {s'—Bf  I 

2       ^^cos.ft^-A)cos.(^->C)r    ^*-^-> 

tan.-=  W^-cos.^^cos.(^^-C) 
2        ^   cos.  («'— A)  COS.  (#'— B)  J 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  although  the  expressicxa  (i.  1.) 
(i.  3.)»  ('•  4.%  appear  under  an  impossible  form»  they  are  m  ve* 
ali^  always  possible. 

For  by  rrop.  XVIII.  of  Spherical  Geometry,  the  sum  of  the 
ansles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  is  always  greater  than  two 
right  angles^  and  less  than  six  right  angles^ 


.%  A+B+C 
A+B+C 


>  180^  and  <  540* 


or  J'  >     90**  and  <  270** 

Hence,  cosine  s^  ia  always^  negative,  and  /.  -*-  cos.  ^  is  always 
positive. 

Again,  if  a',  &^,  c',  be  the  three  sides  of  the  polar  triangle, 
since  the  sum  of  any  two  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle  is 
greater  than  the  third  side : 

h'  +  &>  a' 

.\     180**  — B+180**  — C  >  180**  — A 

...    B+  G    — A<  180** 

B+  C    —A  ^    ^^^ 
5 <    00*^ 
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.«•  HOB.  (^ —  A)  is  always  positire,  and  in  like  manner,  cos. 
(*'  — B),  cos.  (s'  —  C),  are  always  positive ;  hence  the  above 
expressions  are  in  every  case  possible. 

5.  The  9ines  ^ihe  angles  of  a  spherieaJ  triangle  are  to  each 
other  as  sines  of  the  two  sides  opposite  to  them* 

Taking  the  expressions  (7.  1.)  and  calling  the  common  ra- 
dical quantity  N  for  the  sake  of  brevity : 

.      .  2N 

am.  A  = 


sin.  B  = 


sin.  b  sin.  c 
2N 


sm.  a  sm.  e 
Dividing  the  first  of  these  by  the  second : 
sin.  A        sin.  a  sin.  c 


sm.  a 


Similarlyf 


sin.  B 

sin.  b  sin.  c 

an. 

b 

sin.  A 

sin.  a  sin.  b 

sin. 

a 

8in.C 

sin.  c  sin.  b 

sin. 

€ 

sin.  B 

sin.  b  sin.  a 

sin. 

b 

«n.  C 

sm.  c  sm.  a 

sin. 

c 

M^O 


6.  To  eatress  the  tangent  of  the  sum  and  diference  of  two 
angles  of  a  spherical  triangle^  in  terms  of  the  sides  opposite  to 
these  angles,  and  the  third  angle  of  the  triangle. 
^v  (a)  we  have, 

cos.  a  —  COS.  6  COS.  e  .   . 


cos.  A  = 
And, 
COS.  C  = 

.'.     COS.  C  =5c 


sin.  b  sin.  e 

COS.  c  —  COS.  a  COS.  b 

sin.  a  sin.  b 
COS.  a  COS.  h  +  sin.  a  sin.  b  cos.  C     -    - 


Substituting  this  value  of  cos.  c  in  Equation  (1.) : 

COS.  a  —  cos.  a  cos.*  b  —  cos.  b  sin.  a  sin.  b  cos.  C 

cos.  A  =  : r— : - 

sm.  b  sm.  c 
_  COS.  a  (1  — COS.*  b)  —  COS.  b  sin.  a  sin.  b  cos.  C 
sin.  b  sin.  e 
COS.  a  sin.  b  —  cos.  b  sin.  a  cos.  C  ,    . 

=  : '  -      -     -      (8.j 

8m.  c 
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In  like  manner,  substitotinff  the  value  of  cos.  c  in  Equation  (2), 
in  the  expression  for  cos.  d,  we  shall  find, 

n       COS.  h  sin.  n — cos.  a  sin.  h  cos.  C 
COS.  B  =  : — ...     /4A 

sin.  c  W 

Adding  equations  (3)  and  (4)  : 
cos.  A  +  COS.  B     . 
_  sin,  a  COS.  ft+sin.  h  cos./i— *{sin.  a  cos.  6+sin.  h  cos.  a)  cos.  C 
*"  sin.  c 

_  sii^  (g+ft)  —  sin.  (a+&)  cos.  C 
"~  sin.  c 

_  sin*  (a+^)  (1  —  coe.-C) 
""  sin.  c 


(5.) 


Again,  by  Equation  (s)  we  hare, 

sin.  A  ^  sin.  a 

sin.  B  "^  sin.  6 

.*.  sin.  A+sin.  B    ^  sin,  a+sin.  b 
sin.  B  ""        sin.  6 

.'.  sin.  Adbsin.  B    =  (sin.  a  ±  sin.  h)   .  *  _ 
^  ^  sin.  b 

....  sin.  C 
sa  (sm.  a ± sin.  b) ...    (q\ 

Dividing  Equation  (6)  by  Equation  (5),  and  taking  first  the 
positive  sign : 

sin.  A+sin.  B  _  sin,  g+sin.  h        sin.  C 

COS.A+COS.B  ~     sin.  (a+6)       1  —  cos.  C 

^   .    A+B         A— B       ^   .     a+J         a  —  b 
/.  2  M-g-  COS.  -y—        2  sm.  -g-cos.  — ^  ^ 

^         A+B         A=B  "  ^   .     a^rb        STT"^^- "2 
2  COS.     g     Cos.  —T —        2  suj.  -y  cos.  —5 — 

fl  — 6 
A+B        cos-  --^        ^  C 

COS.  -g- 

Again,  dividing  Equation  (6)  by  Equation  (5)  and  taking 
the  negative  sign. 

sin.  A — sin.  B     _     sin,  a  —  sin.  &         sin.  C 
COS.  A+cos.  B     ""        sin.  (a+^)       1  —  cos,  C 
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^   .     A— B         A+B 
2  sin.  — 5 —  cos,  — 2 — 

A=B         A+B 


^   .     a — h         a+h 
2  sm.  — --—  COS.  -— -         .     ^ 
2  2         sin.  C 


2  COS. 


COS. 


2 


„   .     a  +b         a+b     1 — oos. C 
*"*"  ~2"  ^^^-  ^2" 


.     a— 6 
.%    tan.  — ;r—  =   1-  cot  ~ 


2 


cos. 


41/f  ft 

2 


We  have  thus  obtained  the  required  expression,  viz. 

C 


tan. 


tan. 


a  —  b 
A+B        ^^-""2" 


2 


COS. 


T+b    "^^  2 


.     a—b 
A— B^    sin-j-g- 

flT+T 


Similarly, 


tan. 


B+C 


sin. 


COS. 


2 

b  —  c 
2 


COS. 


d  +  c 
2 


C 
cot  r- 


,   A 
cot   « 


tan. 


B—C 


.     b  —  c 

cot   TT 


b  +  e 


sin. 


tan. 


A+C 


cog. 


a  —  c 


2  ^   B 

cot  -r- 


tan. 


A-C 


cos. 

sin. 


c  +  c 

2 
a  — c 


2 


sin. 


a  +  c 


B 
cot  — 


U) 
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7.  To  exjprtti  the  tangent  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
ndes  of  a  spherical  triangle,  in  terms  of  the  angles  opposite  to 
Vtem  and  the  third  sMe  of  the  triai^le. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  a,  6,  c,  be  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  spherical 
triangle,  A',  B',  C,  a',  V,  &,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  po- 
lar triangle  then  by  expression  (^, 

a'— 6' 

cos.-^ 

Therefore, 

(180°— A)— (180°— B) 

18flf°-a-H80°-6    ^^^; 2 (160°-c) 

ton.  -  c=        (i8o»_A)+(180°-B)  '^^        2 

cos.  - 

/     A  — B\ 

cos.(l80--^) 
A  — B 

,  .      cos. r -; 

.       ♦-«  *+*= l-.im.4- 

••     ^T    A+B       a 

cos.-^ 

.     o'  — y 
,      sm.-^  CI 

sm.-^- 

Therefore,  „ 

.    (180°— A)— (180°— B) 

n80°-a)-(180°-d)"°-  2  ,,,  (^80'-^) 

*^   2  ~.    (180°-A)+(180°-B)      ■        2 

sm. 2 

.    A— B 

sin.-^- 

18 
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We  shall  thus  obtain  another  group  of  formulee  analogous 
to  the  last. 


A  — B 


tan. 


.  ,      cos.  — ^ 
a+b  2 


tan. 


a—t 


COS. 


sm. 


tan.  — 
A  +  B         2 


2 
A  — B 


9  C 

tan.-^ 


sin. 


A  +  B 

B— C 

b+c      ^^'LlZtan- 

*««'--2-= S  +  C         2 

COS.— 2- 

.    B  — C 
A— C 


tan. 


a+c  2 


tan. 


COS. 


sin.  - 


tan.  — 

A  +  C         2 

2 

A  — C 

tan.- 


sin. 


A+C 


M?') 


8.  To  express  the  cotangent  of  an  angk  of  a  spherical  trian- 
gkt  in  terms  of  the  side  opposite  one  of  the  other  sides  and  the 
angk  contained  between  these  two  sides. 


By(«) 

cos,  A= 
and, 

cos.C= 


COS.  a  —  COS.  6  cos.  c 


sin.  b  sin.  c 

COS.  c  —  COS.  a  COS.  h 
sin.  a  sin.  h 


(1) 
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Hence, 
COS.  c^cos.  ^Ti-sin.  a  sin.  h  cos.  C. 

Substituting  this  value  of  cos.  c  in  equation  (1),  it  becomes 
.     COS.  a — cos.  a  cos,'  h — sin.  a  sin.  h  cos.  h  cos.  C 

cos.  A= : r— : 

sin.  0  sin.  c 
cos,  a  (1 —  COS.*  h) — sin,  a  sin,  l  cos,  b  cos.  C 
""  sin.  h  sin.  c 

.     cos.  a  (1 — COS.*  h) —  sin.  a  sin.  h  cos.  6  cos.  C 

.-.  cos.  A=  ^ : — r— : ^ 

sin.  6  sin.  c 
.'.  COS.  A  sin.  c=cos.  a  sin.  h  —  sin.  a  cos.  h  cos.  C 
But, 

sin.  C   .         ... 

^^^'  ^=  ^wta  ^*^-  ^»  "^y  W> 

sin.  /v 

.%    cos.  A  -. — r  sin.  a=cos.  a  sm.  h  —  sin.  a  cos.  b  cos  C 
sm.  A 

cot  A=cot.  a  sin.  h  cosec.  C— cos.  h  cot.  C. 

In  which  the  cotangent  of  A  is  expressed  in  the  required 

manner. 

If  in  Equation  (1),  instead  of  substituting  for  cos.  Cy  we  had 
substituted  for  cos.  6,  the  value  derived  from  the  Equation. 
_      COS.  h  —  COS.  a  COS.  c 

COS.  B= : : » 

Sin.  a  sm.  c 
we  should  have  found  a  value  for  cot.  A  in  terms  of  a,  c,  B,  or 
cot  A=cot.  a  sin.  c  cosec.  B  —  cos.  c  cot  B. 

Proceeding  in  like  manner  for  the  other  angles,  we  shall  ob- 
tain similar  results^ and  presenting  them  at  one  view,  we  have 

cot  A=cot  a  sin.  h  cosec.  C  —  cos.  b  cot  C 
=cot  a  sin.  c  cosec.  B  —  cos.  c  cot.  B 

cot  B=cot  h  sin.  a  cosec.  C  —  cos.  a  cot  C 
=cot  b  sin.  c  cosec.  A  —  cos.  c  cot  A 

cot.  C=cot  c  sin.  a  cosec.  B  —  cos.  a  cot  B 
=cot.  c  sin.  b  cosec.  A  — cos.  h  cot  A 

9.  To  express  the  cotangent  of  a  side  of  a  spherical  triangkf 
in  terms  of  the  opposite  angle,  one  of  the  other  angles,  and  the 
side  interjacent  to  those  two  angles. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  a,  h,  c,  be  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle, 
and  A',  B',  C,  a',  V,  c',  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  polar 
triangle. 
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Then  by  (ij) 

cot  A'=cot.  a'  sin.  6'  cosec.  C'  —  cos.  1/  cot.  C'' 
.'.  cot.  (180°— a)=cot.(180**— A)  sin.  (180^— B) cosec.  (180°-c) 
—  cos.  (180°-B)  cot  (180*— c) 
—cot  a=  —  cot  A  sin.  B  cosec.  c  —  cos.  B  cot  c 
.*.  cot  a=cot  A  sin.  B  cosec.  c+cos.  B  cot  c. 

Applying  the  same  process  to  each  of  the  expressions  in  (y})» 
we  shall  obtain  analogous  results,  and  thus  have  a  new  set 
of  formule : 


cot  a=cot  A  sin.  B  cosec.  c+cos.  B  cot  c  ) 
=cot  A  sin.  C  cosec.  6+cos.  C  cot.  b  y 

cot  6=:cot.  B  sin.  A  cosec.  c+cos.  A  cot  c  ) 
=cot  B  sin.  C  cosec.  a+cos.  C  cot.  a  ] 

cot  c=cot  C  sin.  A  cosec.  5+cos.  A  cot  b  ) 
=cot  C  sin.  B  cosec  a+cos.  B  cot  a  \ 


I 


(«) 


By  aid  of  the  nine  groups  of  formulae  marked,  (a),  (^,  (y), 
(*)»  (•)»  (Of  (D»  (^)t  W»  we  shall  be  enabled  to  solve  all  the  cases 
of  spherical  triangles,  whether  right-angled,  or  oblique-angled; 
and  we  shall  proceed  in  the  next  chapter  to  apply  them. 

CHAPTER  11. 

ON  THE  SOLUTION  OF  RIGHt-ANGLED  SPHERICAL  TRIANGLES. 

Spherical  triangles,  that  have  one  right  angle  only,  are  the 
subject  of  the  investigation  of  this  chapter ;  those  that  have 
two  or  three  right  angles  are  excluded. 

A  spherical  triangle  consists  of  6  parts,  the  8  sides  and  3 
angles,  and  any  8  of  these  being  given,  the  rest  may  be  found. 
In  the  present  case,  one  of  the  angles  is  by  supposition  a  right 
angle ;  if  any  other  two  parts  be  given,  the  other  three  may 
be  determined.    Now  the  combination  of  6  quantities  taken, 

3 and 3=-'    *  .  =10;  therefore  ten  different  cases  present 

themselves  in  the  soluticxi  of  right-angled  triangles. 

The  manner  in  which  each  case  may  be  solved  individual- 
ly! by  applying  the  formulae  already  deduced,  will  be  pointed 
out  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter ;  bnt  we  shall  in  the  first 
place  explain  two  rules,  by  aid  of  which  the  computist  is  en* 
abled  to  solve  every  case  of  right-angled  triangles.  These  fi^re 
known  by  the  name  of  Napier's  Rules  for  Circular  Paris  ; 
and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  the  late  Professor  Wood- 
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house,  that,  in  the  whole  compass  of  mathematical  science, 
there  cannot  be  found  rules  which  more  completely  attain  that 
which  is  the  proper  object  of  all  rules,  namely,  facility  and 
brevity  of  computation. 

The  rules  and  their  descriptions  are  as  follow : 

Description  of  the  Circular  parts. 

The  right  ande  is  thrown  altogether  out  of  consideration. 
The  two  sides,  the  complements  of  the  two  angles,  and  the 
complement  of  the  hypothenuse,  are  called  the  circular  parts. 
And  one  of  these  circular  parts  may  be  called  a  middle  part 
(M),  and  then  the  two  circular  parts  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  right  and  left  of  M  are  called  adjacent  parts ;  the  other 
two  remaining  circular  parts,  each  separated  from  M  the 
middle  part  by  an  adjacent  part,  are  called  opposite  partSj  or 
apposite  extremes. 

This  being  premised,  we  now  give 
Napi^f^s  Rules. 

1.  The  product  dfsixi.  M  and  tabular  radius=product  of  the 
tangents  of  the  adjacent  parts. 

2.  The  product  of  sin.  M  <md  tabular  radiuf=product  of  the 
cosines  of  the  opposite  parts. 

These  rules  will  be  clearly  understood  if  we  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  applied  in  various  cases. 

Let  A,  B,  C,  be  a  spherical  triangle,  right  angle  at  C. 

Let  a  be  assumed  as  the  middle  part. 

Then  (90° —  B)  and  h  are  th6  adjacent  parts. 

KtkA  (do** — c)  and  (90° — A)  are  the  opposite  parts. 

Then  by  rule  (1) 

RXsin.  a^im.  (90°  —  B)  tan.  b  - 

=cot.  B  tan.  b     -    -    - (1) 

By  Rule  (2) 

R.  sin.  a=cos.  (90° — A)  cos.  (90°  —  c) 

=sin.  A  sin.  c, -    (2) 

2.  Let  b  be  the  middle  part, 

Then  (90°— A)  and  a  are  adjacent  parts. 
Then  (90°— c)and,  (90°  —  B)  are  opposite  parts. 

Then  by  Rule  I, 
.-.    K.  sin.  &=tan.  (90^— A)  tan,  a 

=cot.  A  tan.  a (3) 

12* 
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And  Rule  II, 

and  R.  sin.  ft = cos.  (90^  •—  B)  cos.  (90*  —  c) 

=sin.  B  sin.  c (4) 

3.  Let  (90°  —  c)  be  the  middle  part. 

Then  (90°  —  A),  and  (90°  —  B)  are  adjacent  parts, 
And  b  and  a  are  opposite  parts. 
Then, 
R  sin.  (90°  —  c) = tan.  (90°— A)  tan.  (90°  —  B) 

R.  COS.  c=cot  A  cot.  B -    (^) 

And, 

R.  sin.  (90^—  c)*«cos.  a  cos.  ft. 

R.  COS.  C=aC08.  a  COS.  ft •C^) 

4.  Let  (90°  —  A)  be  the  middle  part. 
Then  (90°  —  c)  and  ft  are  adjacent  parts. 
And  (90°— ~B)  and  a  are  opposite  parts. 

Then  Rule  I. 

R.  sin.  (90°— A)=tan.  (90°  — c)  tan.  ft. 

R.  cos.  A=cot  ctan.  ft 

And  Rule  H. 

R.  sin.  (90°— A)=cos.  (90°— B)  cos.  a, 

B.  cos.  A=sin.  B  cos.,  a 

6.  Let  (90°— B)  be  the  middle  part 
Then  (90° — c)  and  a  are  the  adjacent  parts, 
And  (90° — A)  and  ft  are  the  opposite  parts. 
Then  Rule  I. 

COS.  B=tan.  (90° — c)  tan.  a, 

=tan.  a  cot  c 

COS.  B=cos.  (90° — A)  COS.  6, 

s=sin.  A  COS.  ft    -    ...    -    - 
Collecting  the  above  results,  and  making  R«=  1,  we 
sin.  a=cot  B  tan.  ft  -    - 
sin.  a=sin.  A  sin.  c   -    - 
sin.  ft = cot  A  tan.  a-    - 
sin.  ft=sin.  B  sin.  c    -    - 
COS.  c=cot.  A  cot.  B 
cos.  c=cos.  a  cos.  ft  -    - 
COS.  A=tan.  ft  cot  c 
COS.  A=sln.  B  COS.  a 
COS.  B=tan.  a  cot  c 
COS.  B=8in.  A  cos.  ft  -    - 


-  -   CO 

'     •     (8) 


(9) 


■         ^ 

(10) 

shall  have 

-    ' 

•  (1) 

- 

-     (2) 

-    ■ 

•     (3) 

-    - 

•     (4) 

- 

■     (5) 

- 

■     (8) 

- 

-     (7) 

- 

•     (8) 

• 

■     (») 

- 

•  (10) 
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It  now  remains  for  us  to  show  that  these  conclusions  are 
accurate,  and  in  accordance  with  the  formul®  already  deduced. 

Now  by  (a). 

^     cos.  c  —  COS.  a  cos.  h 

COS.  C= : : r 

sm.  a  sm.  b 

But  when  C==»0**,  then  cos.  C=0. 

COS.  c  —  COS.  a  COS.  b 
0=- 


sin.  a  sin.  b 
.-.  COS.  c=cos.  a  COS.  5,  which  is  formula  (6)  in  the  above  table. 

Again  by  (e) 

sin.  a    sin.  A 

sin.  c'^sin.  C 

But  when  C=90**  sin.  C=l 
sin.  a^sin.  A  sin*  c,  which  is  formula  (2)  above. 
Similarly, 

sin,  b      sin.  B 

sin.  c  ■"  sin.  C 

sin.  5  =  sin.  B  sin.  c,  which  is  formula  (4). 

Next  since  by  (a) 

,    •  cos.a— cos.ftcos.c     ,^.    ^  ^  -^      i     •    /^v 

cos.  A= .  ',    . » substitute  for  cog.  c  its  value  m  (6). 

sm.  ft  sm.  c  ^  ^ 

COS.  a— COS.  a  cos.  'ft 

""        sin.  ft  sin.  c 

=  — *-z '—n  substitute  for  sin.  c,  its  value  as  found  in  (2.) 

sm.  c  ^   ^ 

cos,  a  sin,  ft 

=       sin.  a 


sm.  A  ^ 

.*.  sin.ft=cot.  A  tan.  a,  which  is  formula  (3.) 

Again, 

.       cos.  a— cos.  ft  COS.  C       ,    ^..    ^     /.  .^         ,       '    /a\ 

cos.  A= : — T—: substitute  for  COS.  a,  its  value  m  (6.) 

sm.  ft  sm.  c  -^  \  f 

cos.  c  - 

;- COS.  ft  COS.  C 

=COS.  ft 


sin.  ft  sin.  c 
__cos.  c  sin.  ft 
""  sin.  c  COS.  ft 
=tan.  ft  cot  Cf  which  is  formula  (7.) 
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Again  by  (a.)   cos.  B 

COS.  6  —  COS.  a  COS.  c    ,    .         ^  .        , 

= '„  ^  ^,^ substitute  for  cos.  c  its  value  from  (6) 

sin.  a  sin.  c  ^  ^ 

cos,  b  —  COS.  b  COS.*  a 

""  sin.  a  sin.  c 

COS.  h  sin.  fl     ,    .        ^      .        .         ,      ^ 

= : substitute  for  sm.  r,its  value  from  (4.) 

sin.  c  ^    ' 

COS.  h  sin.  a 


«       sin.  6 


sin.  B 
Sin.  a=cot.  B  tan.  ft,  which  is  formula  (1.) 

Again,  cos.  B 

cos.  h  —  COS.  a  COS.  c 
=  — ^sin.  a  sin.  c '  substitute  for  cos.  6,  iU  value  in  (8.) 

COS.  c 

COS.  a  COS.  c 

COS.  a 


sm.  a  SID.  c 
COS.  c  sin.  a 


sm.  c  COS.  a 
=tan.  a  cot.  c,  which  is  formula  (9.) 

Next  by  {^.) 

cos.  A+cos.  B  COS.  G 

COS.  a= : ^— : JS 

sm.  B  sm.  C 
But  C=90^  .-.  cos.  C=0,  and  sin.  C=l. 
COS.  A 

.'.   COS.  a=-: — 5 

sin.  B 
.".  COS.  A=sin.  B  cos.  a,  which  is  formula  (8.) 

Again, 

,     cos.  B+cos.  A  COS.  C       ,     .       ^    ^^„ 

COS.  ft= 1 — 7 — : — 7s and  when  0=90^ 

Sin.  A  sm.  C 

__cos.  B 

~sin.  A 

.-.  COS.  B=sin.  A  cos.  ft,  which  is  formula  (10.) 

Lastly, 

COS.  C+cos.  A  COS.  B      ,  .     , . 

cos.  c= : — 7 — : — ^ and  m  this  case, 

sm,  A.  sm.  B 
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COS.  A  COS.  B 


sin.  A  sin.  B 
=cot  A  cot  B,  ^hich  is  formula  (5.) 

We  have  thus  proTed  the  truth  of  the  results  derived  from 
the  application  of  Napier's  rules,  and  may  therefore  applv  these 
rules  without  scruple  to  the  solution  of  viu*ious  cases  of  right- 
angled  triangles. 

Let  us  then  take  each  combination  of  the  two  data,  and  de- 
termine in  each  case  the  other  three  quantities,  adapting  our 
formulsB  to  computation  by  tables. 

1.  Given  A,  B,  required  a,  6,  c« 

R  COS.  A=sin.  B  cos,  a  .•.  cos.  a=R  -: — i^     -     -    (1) 

sm.  B  ^  ' 

_ -.  _    Tl 

R  COS.  B=siiL  A  COS.  h  .•.  cos.  fc=R    .   '  .      -     -    (2) 

sin.  A 

R  COS.  c  =cot.  A  cot.  B ••(3) 

2.  Given  a,  ^,  required  A,  B,  c, 

R  sii^a  =cot.  B  tan.  b  .*.  cot,  B=R  sin.  a  cot.  i  -  (4) 
R  sin.  b  =cot.  A  tan.  a  .*.  cot  A=R  sin.  h  cot  a  -  (5) 
R  cos.  c  =cos.  a  cos.  b (0) 

3.  Given  a,  c,  required  A,  B,  b 

R  sm.  a  =sm.  A  sm.  c  .•.  sm.  A=R  -; -    -    (7) 

sm.  c  ^  ' 

«  ,  ,        -r.    COS.  C 

R  COS.  c  =cos.  a  cos.  b  .••  cos.  6=R ...    (8) 

COS.  a  ^  ' 

R  COS.  B=:tan.  a  cot.  c (9) 

4.  Given  5,  c,  required  A,  B,  a. 

R  sin.  b  =sin.  B  sin.  c  .-.    sin.  B=R  -^ —    -    -     (10) 

sin.  c 

COS.  c 

R  COS.  e  3SC0S.  a  cos.  b  r.  cos.  a  =  R r     -    -    (11) 

COS.  0  ^       ^ 

Rcos.A=tan.ftcot  c (12) 

6.  Given  A,  c,  required  B,  a,  b. 

R  COS.  A=tan.  b  cot  c  .*.  tan.  &=R  cos.  a  tan.  c    -  (13) 

R  COS.  c  =cot  A  cot  B  .*.  cot.  B=R  tan.  A  cos.  c   -  (14) 

R  sin.  a  =sin.  A  sin.  c (15) 

6.  Given  B,  c,  required  A,  a,  b. 

R  COS.  B=cot  c  tan.  a  .-.  tan.  a=R  cos.  B  tan.  c  -  (16) 
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R  COS.  c  =cot.  A  cot.  B  /.  cot.  A=R  tan.  B  cos.  c  -  (17) 
R  sin.  h  =sin.  B  sin.  c (18) 

7.  Given  A,  fr,  required  B,  c,  a. 

R  cos.  A=cot  c  tan.  b  .\  cot  c=R  cos.  A  cot  h  -  (19) 
R  sin.  h  =cot.  A  tan.  a  .\  tan.  a=R  tan.  A  sin.  b  -  (20) 
R  cos.  B=sin.  A  cos.  b (21) 

8r  Given  B,  a,  required  A,  c,  b. 

R  COS.  B=cot  c  tan.  a  .•.  cot  c=R  cos.  B  cot  a  -  (22) 

R  sin.  a  =cot  B  tan.  6  .*.  tan.  b=R  tan.  B  sin.  a  -  (23) 

R  COS.  A = sin.  B  COS.  a      .    -    .    - (24) 

9.  Given  A,  a,  required  B,  6,  c. 

R  COS.  A=sin.  B  cos.  a  .•.  sin.  B=R  — - —    -    -    (25) 

COS.  a  ^    ' 

R  sin.  a  =sin.  A  sin.  c  .*•  sin.  c  =:R   .  '  .   -    -    -  (26) 

sin.  A 

R  sin.  b  =cot  A  tan.  a (27) 

10.  Given  B,  &,  required  A,  a,  c.  * 

COS.  B 
Rcos. B=:s]n.Acos.  6  /.  sin.  A=R  — '—:.-    -    -  (28) 

COS.    0 

R  sin.  b  =sin.  B  sin.  c  .•.  sin.  c  =R   .  '  ^  -    -    -  (29) 

sm.  B  ^    ' 

R  sin.  a  =cot.  B  tan.  h -  (30) 

CHAPTER  in. 

OK  THE  SOLUTION  OF  OBLiaUB-ANGLED  SPHERICAL  TRIANGLES. 

The  different  cases  which  present  themselves  are  contained 
in  the  following  enumerations. 

1.  When  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given. 

2.  When  two  angles  and  the  side  between  them  are  given. 

3.  When  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them 
are  given. 

4.  When  two  angles  and  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  them 
are  given. 

5.  When  three  sides  are  given. 

6.  When  three  angles  are  given. 
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I.  When  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  given. 
The  remaining  angles  may  be  determined  from  the  for- 
mula {(f.) 

Thus,  let  a,  b,  C,  be  given,  A,  B,  c,  required. 
a  —  b 
^      A+B      ^^llil,,,    C 

cos.-^ 

tan^zJ-jlliZIcot^ 
*^'''     2      "    .      a  +  6         2 
sm.  — - — 
2 

Whence  — ^—  and  are  known  from  the  tables. 

^  2 

Let  -^=^ 

A—B 

A=^+<p 

B=d-Hp 

A  and  B  being  known,  c  may  be  obtained  from'(ff.) 

^  sin.  c      sin*  C 

For  -: =  - — 7 

sm.  a      sm.  A 

sin.  0 

sm.  C=Sill.  a-: r 

sm.  A 

And,  in  like  manner,  if  any  two  other  sides  and  the  included 
angle  be  given,  the  remaining  parts  may  be  determined. 

II.  When  two  angles  and  the  side  between  them  are  ^iven. 
The  remaining  sides  may  be  determined  from  the  formu7a(^'.) 

Thus,  let  A,  B,'c,  be  given ;  a,  b,  C,  required. 

A-B 

cos. 


a  +  b      2     c 

cos. 


taii.-2-= a+b'^-Y 


2 

.     A-B 

_.         sm.   — 2 —         c 

^'V=     ■      A+B^'2' 
sm.  — ^ 

Whence  -5-  and  ■——  are  known  from  the  tables. 
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a+b 

Let  ^=^' 

a-b       , 

'       ...  a=d'+9' 

a  and  b  being  known,  C  may  be  obtained  by  {$.) 
_  sin.  C      sin.  c 

sin.  A  "*  sin.  a 

sin.  c 


sin.  C=sin.  A 


sm.  a 

And,  in  like  manner,  if  any  two  other  angles  and  the  in- 
cluded side  are  given,  the  remaining  parts  may  be  determined. 

III.  When  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them 
are  given. 

The  angle  opposite  to  the  other  side  may  be  found  from 
formula  (s.) 

Thus,  let  a,  6,  A  be  given,  B,  C,  c,  required, 
sin.  B  __  sin.  b 

sin.  A  '"'  sin.  a 

.  .         sin.  i 

sm.  B=sm.  A  -^ 

sm.  a 

The  angle  B  being  determined,  the  remaining  angle  C  will 

be^bund  from  (c.) 

a—b 

A+B      ''^••■^  C 

For        tan.  -^^  = ^■:^  cot.  — 

COS.  -^ 

a+b 
C       ^^*-~2",      A+B 

^^^•2""~a::b*^''-~T^ 

cos.-^ 

The  angle  C  being  determined,  the  remaining  side  c  will  be 
found  from  («.) 

-,  sin.  c      sin.  C 

r  or  "■: =  "■: — A 

sm.  a     sm.  A 

sin.  C 

sm.  c=sm.  a  -r-— r 

sm.  A 

or  c  may  be  found  from  (?'.) 

And,  m  like  manner,  if  any  other  two  sides  and  the  angle 

opposite  to  one  of  them  be  given,  the  remaining  parts  may  oe 

determined. 
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IV.  When  two  angles  and  the  side  opposite  to  one  of  them 
are  given. 

The  side  opposite  to  the  other  angle  may  be  found  from  for- 
mula (s.) 

Thus,  let  A,  B,  a,  be  given ;  i,  c,  C,  requu-ed. 
sin.  6  _  sin.  B 
sin.  a  "*  sin.  A 

.     ^       .        sin.  B 
sin.  h  35  sm.  a  -. — r 
;  snuA 

The  side  5  being  determined,  the  remaining  side  c  will  be 
found  from  (^') 

A-B 

For  tan.  —^—  =  r—^  tan.  -— 

^'2  A+B  2 

cos.-2^ 

A+B 

c  ^-^^'""8"^;      a+b 

^^'      2     ^         A-B^-"2" 
cos.- 


The  side  c  being  determined,  the  remaining  angle  C  will  be 
found  from  (f .) 

-,  sin.  C      sin.  c 

ror  -: — r  ==  ""^^ 

sm.  A      sm.  a 

.  .        sin..c 

sm.  C=:sm.  A  -. — 

sm.  a 

or  c  may  be  found  from  (<r.) 

And,  in  like  manner,  any  other  two  sides  being  given  and 

the  angle  opposite  to  one  of  them,  the  remaining  parts  may  be 

determined.  ^ 

V.  When  three  sides  are  given. 

The  three  angles  may  be  immediately  determined  from  any. 
one  of  the  formulae  (y  1,)  (72,)  (7  3,)  {y4.) 

The  choice  of  the  formula,  which  it  will  be  advantageous  to 
employ  in  practice,  will  depend  upon  the  consideration  already 
noticed  in  the  solution  of  the  analogous  cas6  in  plane  trigo- 
nometry. 

VI.  When  three  angles  are  given. 

The  three  sides  may  be  immediately  determined  from  any 
of  the  groups  of  formulae  {S 1,)  {i  2,)  (S  3,)  {S  4.) 


14 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON   Till   USE   OF   BUB8IDIA1T   A1IGLB8. 

We  have  already  explained  in  plane  Trigonometry,  the 
meaning  of  Subsidiary  Angles,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  introduced ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  under  what 
circumstances  they  may  be  employed  with  advantage,  in 
Spherical  Trigonometry. 

In  the  solution  of  case  I.,  where  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle  were  given,  we  first  determined  the  two  remaining  an« 
gles,  and  having  found  these,  we  were  enabled  to  find  the  side 
also.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  side  alone  is 
the  object  of  our  investigations,  and  it  is  therefore  convenient 
to  have  a  method  of  determining  it,  independently  of  the  angle. 

Thus,  for  example,  let  b,  c,  A  oe  given,  and  let  it  be  required 
to  determine  a,  independently  of  the  angles  B*  c. 

By  (a,)  we  have 

.     COS.  a— COS.  b  COS.  c 

cos.  A= : r—. 

sm.  b  sm.  c 
Whence    cos.  a  =cos.  A  sin.  b  sin.  c+cos.  b  cos.  c 
From  which  eauation  a  is  determined,  but  the  expression  is 
not  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  logarithmic  computation ;  we 
can,  however,  effect  the  necessary  transformation  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  subsidiary  angle. 

Add  and  subtract  sin.  b  sin.  c  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
equation. 
Then  cos.  a 

=cos.  A  sin.  h  sin.  c+cos.  b  cos.  c+gin.  b  sin.  c— sin.  5  sin.  c 
=cos.  b  COS.  c+si%  b  sin.  c+sin.  b  sin.  c  cos.  A— sin.  b  sin.  c 
=cos.  (ft  —  c) —  sin.  ft  sin.  c  vers.  A 
1 — cos.  a— I — cos.  (ft  —  c)+8in.  ft  sin.  c  vers.  A 
vers.  a=vers,  (ft  —  c)+sin.  ft  sin.  c  vers.  A 


y»        X  i  ,  .  sin.  ft  sin.  c  vers.  A  > 

(ft-^c)jl+  ^,^.3^^t_,)  j 


Let  tan.*  S= 


severs, 

sin.  ft  sin.  c  vers.  A 


vers,  (ft— c) 

.*.   ^ers.  a= vers,  (ft — c)  { 1  +  tan.*  ^  \ 

=vers.  (ft— c)  sec*  6 

from  which  a  may  be  determined  by  the  tables,  4  being  known 

from  the  equation 

.  ^    sin.  ft  sin.  c  vers.  A 

tan.  ^= 71 — V 

vers.  (6— c) 
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In  like  manner  in  case  II,  where  two  angles  and  the  in- 
cluded side  were  given,  we  first  determined  the  remaining 
sides,  and  then  we  were  enabled  to  find  the  remaining  angle. 
Now,  iet  us  sdppose  that  A,  B,  c,  are  given,  and  that  we  are 
required  to  find  G  independently  of  a  and  b, 

^        ^/^  cos.  C+cos.  A  COS.  B 

From  08)     cos.  c= : — r — : — =5 

^  ^  sm.  A  sm.  B 

cos.  C=:cps.  c  sin.  A  sin.  B--cos.  A  cos.  B 
••.  1 — COS.  C=l — sin.  A  sin.  B  (1  —vers.  c)+cos.  A  cos.  B. 
=l+cos.  (A+B)+sin.  A  sin.  B  vers.  c. 
C  A+B 

or    2  sin.*  "5==^  cos.*  — - — f-sin.  A  sin.  B  vers,  c 

.  A+B  (  ,  .  sin.  A  sin.  B  vers,  c  ) 

=2ca8.'-2-jl+ — TA+B-j 

2^cos."  — — 

.     C  .A+B      ,, 

.•.  sm.'  -T  =  cos.*— g"*"*®^*  • 

If  we  assume 

. ,    sin.  A  sin.  B  vers,  c 
tan.'^= -x+B 

2cos'-^ 

In  case  III,  where  two  sides  and  the  angle  opposite  to  one 
of  them  were  given,  we  first  determined  the  angle  opposite  to 
the  other  side,  and  then  the  remaining  angles  and  the  remain- 
ing nde  in  succession.  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  side  c,  inde^^ 
pendently  of  .the  angle  B  and  of  each  other,  under  a  form 
adapted  for  logarithmic  computation. 

To  find  C,  we  have  (13.) 

cot  A=cot.  a  sin.  b  cosec.  C  —  cos.  b  cot.  C 
or    cot  A  sin.  C= cot.  a  sin.  J— cos.  b  cos.  C 
or         sin.  C=cot  a  sin.  b  tan.  A  — cos.  b  cos.  C  tan.  A 
«*•  sin.  C+cos.  C  COS.  b  tan.  A=cot  a  sin.  b  tan.  A* 

Let  COS.  6  tan.  A=tan.  d= — ^ 

COS.  ^ 

^ .  sm.  ^         ^  '    1  A 

sm.  CH 7  cos,  C=cot  a  sm.  b  tan.  A 

.*.  sin.  C  008.4+ COS.C  sin.  d=cot  a  sin.  b  tan.  A  cos.  4 

^    ^  .     ,  *       sin.  4 

sin.  (C+«=cot  a  «m.  b  tan.  A r-; r 

^        '  cos.  b  tan.  A 

=cot  a  tan.  b  sin.  4 
whence  C  is  known,  4  being  previously  determined  from  equa- 
tion 
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tan.  ^=:coi.  b  tan.  A. 

To  find  Cf  v/e  have  from  (a.) 

oos.  a— COS.  6  COS.  c 

COS.  A= : r—. 

8JD.  b  sm.  c 

sin.  €  sin*  b  cos*  Asscos.  a — cos.  b  cos.  c 

-  A     cos.  a 

sin.  c  tan.  6  cos.  A— 1  —cos.  c 

COS.  6 

sin.  c  tan.  b  cos.  A= ; — cos.  c 

cos.  6 

Let  tan.  *  cos.  A=tan.  ^=  ""^  ^ 

.  COS.  d 

sin.  c +COS.  c=. 

COS.  0  COS.  0 

^r.fl  /^      /i\— COS.  a  COS.  ^ 

COS.  fc— ^;= ■ 

COS.  b 

whence  c  may  be  found,  4  being  previously  determined  from 
theequation 

tan.  d=tan.  b  cos.  A. 

In  like  manner,  in  case  IV,  when  two  angles  and  the  side 
opposite  to  one  of  them  were  given,  we  first  determined 
the  side  opposite  to  the  other  angle,  then  the  remaining  side 
and  the  remaining  angle  in  succession.  Now,  let  A,  B,  a,  be 
given,  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine  c  and  C,  independ- 
ently of  b  and  of  each  other,  and  under  a  form  adapted  to  1<^> 
garithmic  computations.    If  we  take  the  formula  (I.) 

cot  a=cgt.  A  sin.  B  cosec.  c+  cos.  B  eot.  c 
or     cot  a  sin.  c=cot  A  sin.  B+cos.  B  cos.  c 
or  sin.  c=cot  A  sin.  B  tan.  a+cos.  B  cos.^  tan.  a 

.%  sin.  c  —  COS.  c  COS.  B  tan.  a=cot  A  sin.  B  tan.  a. 

Let    co8.Btan.a=tan.  ^=!!IL^ 

COS.  B 

sin.  c-^^lL: —  COS.  c=cot  A  sin.  B  tan.  a 

COS.  ^ 

sin.  (c — ^)=cot  A  sin.  B  tan.  a  cos.  ^ 
=cot  A  sin.  B  tan.  a. 


cos,  B  tan.  a 
=cot  A  tan.  B  sin.  S 
whence  c  may  be  determined,  d  being  previously  known  from 
equation  tan.  4= cos.  B  tan.  a. 
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To  find  C,  we  have  from  (/8) 

^^^  ^     cos*  A+cos.  B  COS.  C 
COS.  a=  ; — g— .; — j^ 

sin.  B  8!n.  C. 
sliL  B  sin.  C  COS.  a=cos.  A+cos.  B  cos.  C 

sin.  C  itan.  B  cos.  a=22!L4+cos.  C 
cos.  B 

A  sin.  Clan.  B  cos.  ar-tsos.  C=22?l4 

cos.  B 

sin.  I 


Lei  Ian.  B  cos.  /i=:taD.  S-. 

.    sin.Cx!l5li-cos.C-^^*-^ 


COS.  ^ 


COS.  d  COS.  B 

—  cw.  {C+B)^^^t±^ 
COS.  B 
whence  C  may  be  found,  d  being  known  from  equation 
tan.  tf=^tan.  B  cos.  a. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  cases,  any  one  of  the  angles  or  sides 
required,  may  be  found  independently  of  the  rest  by  the  for- 
mulsB  referred  to. 

E3CAMPLES  IN  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY. 

Ex.  L  In  the  right-angled  spherical  triangle  ABC,  the  hy- 
poth^nuse  AB  is  65''  5',  and  the  angle  A  is  48""  12' ;  find  the 
sides  AC,  CB,  and  the  angle  B. 

Ans.  AC=55**   T  32" 
BC=42  32  19 
angle  B=64  46  14 
Ex.  2.  In  the  oblique-angled  spherical  triangle  ABC,  given 
AB=76**  20',  BC=119**  17',  and  angle  B=52°  5' ;  to  find  AC 
and  the  angles  A  and  C. 

Ans.  AC=66°   5'  36" 
angle  A=  131  10  42 
angle  C=  56  59  58 
Ex.  3.  In  an  obliqne  spherical  triangle  the  three  sides  are 
a=81°  17',  6=114*  3',  c=59*»  12' ; 
required  the  angles  A,  B,  C. 

Ans.  A=  62^  39' 42" 
B=:124  50  50 
C:=s  50  34  42. 
14* 


APPLICATION  OP  ALGEBRA  TO  GEOMETRY, 


OK  THE  GEOHETUCAL  CON8TRUCn<MI  OF  AL6BBEAICAL  WfJOCmBL 

As  lines,  surfaees,  and  solids  are  quantities  ^hioh  admit  of 
increase  and  decrease,  like  other  quantities,  they  mtiy,  like 
others,  be  made  the  subjects  of  algebraical  operations,  either 
by  their  numerical  representatives,  or  by  symbols  expressing 
such  quantities.  It  is  only  necessaryfor  this  purpose,  that  their 
representatives  should  possess  values  in  relation  to  each  other 
corresponding  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  which  they 
represent ;  and  that  those  values  should  be  expressed  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  or  relations  of  the  lines,  surfaces,  or 
solids,  to  each  o(faer|;  subject  to  geometrical  construction  and 
al^braical  notation. 

We  are  enabled,  also,  to  express  by  lines,  surfaces,  and  so- 
lids, the  solutions  furnished  by  Algebra.  This  is  founded  on 
the  known  properties  of  geometrical  figures,  corresponding  to 
similar  properties  of  the  quantities  sugebraically  expressed. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  all  quantities  under  algebraic  ex- 
pressions, may  be  conceived  to  be  susceptible  of  some  kind  of 
geometrical  construction. 

8.  We  will  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  of  constructing 
those  expressions,  and  representing,  under  a  geometrical  form, 
the  conditions  of  an  equation.  This  is  callea  constructing  the 
algebraic  quantities.  '  . 

jSx.  l.Let  it  be  proposed  to  construct  sucH  a  quantity  as 

ihq  following:  —  the  value  of  the  letters  composing  the  quan- 
tity i)eiag  known. 

From  any  point  A  draw  two  indefinite  lines 
AM,  AN,  making  any  anffle  with  each  other  ; 
upon  one  of  these  lines  AM  take  AB=c,  and 
AD=:a;  then  upon  the  line  AN  take  AC =6. 
Having  drawn  theline  BC,draw  also  DE  par- 
allel to  BC,  this  will  determine  AE  as  the  va- 

ab 
lue  of .  For  the  parallels  DE,  BC,  give  this 

proportion  AB  :  AD  : :  AC  :  AE,  (Prop.  XIV. 
Cor.  2  B.  IV.  EL  Geom.)  or  c  :  a  : :  6  :  AE. 
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Therefore^  AE«s —     -   ^    ..-...•    ^    ,-.    1 

c 

HeDce»  the  line  AE  being  the  fourth  proportional  to  the 
three  lines  represented  by  c^  a,  (,  it  may  be  used  for  Ihe  con- 

struction  of  the  quantity — . 

2d.  Henoe,  alio  if  k  were  piD^sej  to  conttruet  the  quan- 

tity  —  it  may  evidently  be  done  in  a  similar  manner,  since  in 
c 

this  case  the  lines  h  and  a  Would  be  equal,  for  if  —  =  --^ 

c         e 
then  a=^b. 

8d.  If  if  were  propoiied  to  construct  — -^ —  ^  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  quantity  ma^  be  resolved  into  the  expression 
,      hence  representing  a+d  by  w,  and  c+d  by  n,  we 

9716 
shall  have  — -  to  be  constructed,  which  may  be  referred  to  the 

former  case. 

4th.  Let  the  quantity  to  be  constructed  be ;   it  may 

be  observed  that  ei* — 6' is  equivalent  to  (a+*)X(tf— J);  hence, 

may  be  represented  imder  the  form  ^ — ^— ^ — -; 

and  we  have  only  to  find  the  fourth  proportional  to  c^a+h, 

a  —  b. 

dbc 
6th.  If  the  quantity  to  be  oonstructed  be  -j— ,  it  may  be  put 

under  the  form  --j-  H and  having  constructed  -r  in  the 

manner  just,  explained,  we  call  the  line  given  by  this  con- 
struction, m;  then  -^  H becomes which  may  also  be 

constructed  aa  above  shown. 

6tb.  It  will  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  con- 

struct  -^  it  may  be  rcpr^ented  under  the  form  —  h ; 

whence  if  we  construct  —  and  represent  its  value  by  m«  we 

Pib 
may  ^ceed  to  construct  — ' 

c 
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Thus  (he  whole  art  consists  in  decomposing  the  quantity 

into  portions,  each  of  which  retains  the  form  —  or  —  ;   and 

although  this  process  may  appear  sometimes  difficult,  yet  we 
may  easily  arrive  at  the  object  proposed  by  employing  trans- 
formations. 

7tb.  If,  for  examjdet-riri  >>  to  be  tsonstrueted,  we  may  take 

V=a*m,  and  c*=an  ;  then,  ^rr^  becomes  -^ —  which  may 

•         ,      J .   a*+am      (4t+m)a 

be  reduced  to  — -j—  or  — — — ,  a  quantity  easy  to  be  con- 
structed after  what  has  been  said,  when  m  and  n  are  known. ' 
Now  to  determine  m  and  n,  the  equations  ft*=a*m,  c*=ian, 

give,  m=-T  and  n= —  which  may  be  constnicted  by  the 

methods  already  explained. 

Thus,  while  the  quantity  is  rational,  that  is,  without  radical 
expressions,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  numerator  do  not  exceed 
those  of  the  denominator  except  by  unity,  we  may  always  re- 
duce the  construction  to  the  finding  of  a  fourth  proportional  to 
three  given  lines. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  quantities  pret^ent  themselves 
under  a  form,  that  renders  recourse  to  transformations  of  no 
use  ;  this  is  when  the  quantity  is  hot  homogeneous^  that  is,  when 
each  of  the  terms  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  not 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  factors  ;  when  the  quantity, 

for  example,  is  such  as  ,       ,. 

But  it  should  be  observed,  that  we  never  arrive  at  a  result 

of  this  kind,  except  when,  in  the  course  of  an  investigation, 

we  suppose,  with  a  view  of  simpKfying  the  calculation,  some 

one  of  the  quantities  equal  to  unity.     If,  for  example,  in 

a^  +  Vc  ,  ,       ,  ,   ,,  .        «•  + «     ^ 

,       ,,  we  suppose  o  equal  to  1,  we  shall  have    ,      ^.   But, 

as  we  never  undertake  to  construct  a  quantity  without  know- 
ing the  elements  which  we  are  to  use  for  this  construction,  we 
alwavs  know  in  each  case  what  is  the  quantity  which  is  sup- 
posed equal  to  unity.  We  can  always  therefore  restore  it, 
and  the  above  difficulty  cannot  occur ;  because,  as  the  number 
of  dimensions  must  be  the  same  in  each  term  of  the  numera- 
tor, and  also  of  the  denominator,  although  the  number  of  terms 
may  be  dlfierent  in  the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the  other,  we 
restore  in  each  term  a  power  of  the  line,  which  is  taken  for 
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unity,  sufficiently  raised  to  complete  the  number  of  dimen- 
sions ;  thus,  if  we  construct  -. -r-^; — ;  d  being  supposed  to 

be  the  line  which  is  taken  for  unity,  we  may  write  formula 

a^  +  bd'  +  c^d      ...  ,  ^         J,.         ,.      r.     ^ 
.  ,   .i f  which  may  be  constructed  by  makmg  h^^dtn^ 

€^  =  dn9  md  a*  ^d^p%  which  wiH  ^change  it  into 
^p  +  hd^  +  d'n 
ad  +  dm 
dp  +  hd  +  dn        {p  +  b  +  n)d  ^.^         ., 

or  ^  ,  ^ f  or znrz »  a  Quantity  easily  con- 

structed,  when  we  have  constructed  the -value  of  m,  n,  and  P  ; 

y^  >  0^ 

namely,  ''^  =  j"*  *  =  X»  -P  =  3t»  which  is  readily  done  after 

what  has  been  said. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  that  the  number  of  factors,  or 
the  dimensicms  of  each  term  of  the  numerator  exceeds  the 
number  of  factors,  or  the  dimensions  6f  the  denominator  only 
by  unity.  It  may  exceed  that  oomber  by  two  or  even  three, 
but  never  by  more  than  three,  unless  some  line  has  been  sup- 
posed equal  to  unity,  or  some  of  the  factors  do  not  represent 
Bumbenk 

8.  When  the  dimensions  of  the  numerator  of  the  pro- 
posed quantity  exceed  by  two  the  dimensions  of  the'  deno- 
minator, the  quantity  expressed  is  a  surface,  the  construction 
of  which  can  always  be  referred  t6  that  of  a  rhomboid,  and 
consequentiy  U>  that  of  a  square.    If,  for  example,  tbe  quan- 

tity  lo  be  ecmstructed  be ; 

..       ,  €f  +  ah     ^^      a  +  ah .        ^ 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  x ■ — .    Now t—  is  easfly 

^  a  +  tf  a-T  c 

constructed,  after  what  has  been  laid  down,  by  considering  it 

ta  a  X      ,    «    Let  us  suppose  therefore  that  m  is  the  value 

>        •  _i_     i 

of  the  line  thus  obtamed  ;  tben  a  X  •^-; will  become 

a  +  c 

a  X  m.  Now  if  we  make  a  the  altitude  and  m  the  base  of  a 
rhomboid,  we  shall  have  a  x  m  for  the  surface  of  this  rhom- 
boid,   (Prop.  VI,  B.  IV,  EL  Geom.)  therefore,  reciprocally, 

this  surface  will  represent  a  X  m,  or  — j^ — . 

In  like  manner,  the  quantity -r may  be  reduced  to 
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a  similar  construction  by  making  bc=sam,  and  <I*  =  a  it ;  for 

it  wm  then  become  «'  +  «'"^  +  ««^ „ ^  (?Lt^l±^\ 

a  +  c  \        a  +  c        / 

Now  the  factor — -^ refers  itself  to  the  preceding 

constructions,  as  also  the  values  of  m,  n.  Having  found  the 
value  of  this  factor,  if  we  represent  it  by  p,  we  have  only  to 
construct  a  Xpf  that  is,  to  make  a  rhomboid  whose  altitude  is 
a  and  base  p. 

4.  Lastly,  if  the  dimensions  of  tiie  numerator  exoeed  the 
dhnensions  of  the  denominator  by  three,  the  quantity  expresses 
a  solid,  the  construction  of  which  may  always  be  reduced  to 
a  parallelepiped.      If,  for  example,  we  were  to  construct 

— ^^^r^ — »  we  might  consider  this  quantity  as  the  same  as 

a*  +  a*         1..  a^  +  ab 

^  *  ^  a+c  '  '  having  constructed  — — —  in  the  man- 
ner already  explained,  if  we  represent  by  m,  the  line  given  by 
this  construction,  the  question  will  be  reduced  to  this,  namely, 
to  construct  ab  Xfn.  Now  a  b  represents,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  rhomboid  ;  if,  therefore,  we  conceive  a  parallelopiped,  having 
for  its  base  this  rhomboid,  and  for  its  altitude  the  line  m,  the 
solidity  of  this  parallelopiped  will  represent  ab  Xm,  that  is, 
a*b  +  a^b'^ 

a  +  c      ' 

6.  What  has  been  said*  will  suffice  for  constructing  any 
rational  quantity;  we  proceed  now  to  rational  quantities  of  the 
second  degree. 

1st.  In  order  to  construct  ^^oT^  let  us  draw 
an  indefinite  line  AB,  upon  whidi  we  may  take 
the  part  CA,  equal  to  a,  and  the  part  BCi  equal 
to  b  ;  upon  the  whole  AB  as  a  diameter,  describe 
a  semicircle,  cutting  in  D,  the  perpendicular  CD, 
raised  upon  AB  at  the  point  (U  then  CD  will  be  the  value  of 
Va  b  ;  ^"^t  is,  the  value  of  Va  h  *8  obtained  by  finding  a  mean 

{troportional  between  the  two  quantities  represented  by  «,  *. 
ndeed,  we  have 

AC:CD::CD:CB, 
or  a:CD::CD:i; 

whence  CD*  ^  ab,  or  CD  =  y/^b 

2nd.  If  we  were  to  construct  >/Sab  +  b\  or  which  is  the 
same  thing,  -/(3  a  +  b)  6,  We  should  6nd  a  mean  proportional 
hetween  3a  +  b  and  b. 


^ 
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8d.  In  like  maiiBer»  if  the  qnantity  to  be  constrocted  were 

we  might  consider  this  the  same  as  V(a  +b)  (a — b);  and  then 
find  a  mean  proportional  between  a  +  b  and  a — b.  If  the 
quantity  were  v^g*  +  b  c,  and  we  make  be  «=  urn,  then  we  shall 
have  %/«•  +  am,  or  ^(a  -f  m)  a,  which  is  constructed  by  find- 
ing a  mean  proportional  between  a  +  m  and  a  after  having 

be 
constructed  the  value  of  m  =  ~  by  the  rules  already  given. 

4th.  To  construct  Va*  +  fe*,  we  can  in  like  manner  make 
&*  =  am,  and  construct  \/a*  +  am,  in  the  manner  just  explained. 
But  the  property  of  a  right  angled  triande  furnishes  a  more 
simple  construction.  If  we  draw  the  Cne  AB,  c 
equal  to  a,  and  at  its  extremity  A  erect  a  perpen- 
dicular AC,  equal  to  6,  joining  BC,  we  shall  have 
BO  =  AB*  +  AC*  =  a»  +  i ,  and,  consequently, 
BC  =  \/a*  +  b\ 

6th.  We  can  also,  by  means  of  a  right  angled 
triangle,  construct  >/a*  —  b^  in  a  manner  difierent 
from  that  above  given ;  draw  a  line,  AB,  equal 
to  a,  and  having  described  upon  AB,  as  a  diam- 
eter, the  semicircle  ACB,  draw  from  the  point  A 
a  chord  AC,  equal  to  4 ;  then,  if  we  draw  BC, 
this  line  will  be  the  value  of  \/a*-*-6';  for  the  triangle  ABC 
being  right  angled,  we  shall  have  AB*  =  AC*  +  BC* ;  con- 
sequendy,  BC*  =  AB*  —  AC*  =  a*—  6* ;  therefore  BC  = 
%/a*  -  6*.  

6th.  Hence,  also,  v^a*  -f-  be  admits  of  a  difierent  construe* 
tion  from  the  above.  Make  be  =  m*,  and  construct  Va^  +  m*, 
as  just  shown,  first  finding  for  m  a  mean  proportional  between 
6  and  c,  as  indicated  by  the  equation  be  =  m*,  which  gives 
fn^Vbe' 

7th.  If  there  are  more  than  two  terms  under  the  radical 
»gn,  the  construction  is  to  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  preceding 
methods  by  means  of  transformations.  If,  for  example,  we 
have  \/fl'  +  be  +  ef  we  may  make  be  =  am^  ef  =tfn,  and  we 
have  y/a*  +  am  +  an,  or  v^  (a  +  m  +  n)  a,  which  may  be 
constructed  by  finding  a  mean  proportional  between  a  and 
a  +  m  +  Uj  after  having  constructed  the  values  of  m  and  », 

namely,  m  =  —,*  =  —.    We  might,  moreover,  make 

>c=5  m*,e/=  n«, 
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tnd  ihm  W«  ihould  have  to  oonstruct  Va^  +m*  +  n*.  Now, 
when  there  are  several  positive  squares  contained  under  the 
radical  sign,  as  ^a^  +m*+n'+p'+  4^.  we  may  make 

\/A«  +n*  =  i,  Vt*+/>*  »  *,  and  so  on ;  and,  as  each  of  the 
^quantities  is  determined  by  the  preceding,  the  last  will  give  the 
value  of  \/d*  +m*  +n'  +p*  +  4«»  In  order  to  construct  these 
quantities  in  the  most  simple  manner,  each  hypothenuse  is  to 
be  regarded  successively  as  a  side ;  having,  for  example,  taken 
AB  =  a,  and  raised  the  perpendicular  AC 
=  c,  we  may  join  BC,  which  will  be  A ; 
then  at  the  point  C  if  we  raise  upon  BC  the 

E^rpendicular  CD  =3  n ;  and  having  drawn 
D,  which  win  be  i,  at  the  extremity  D, 
we  may  raise  upon  BD  the  perpendicular 
DE  =  p,  and  BjB  will  be  *,  and  equal  to 

Va»+m^+n'+p^^ 

If  some  of  the  squares  are  negative,  we 
may  combine  the  method  just  given  with 
that  for  constructing  ^a^  —  b^ 

6th.  Lastly,  if  the  quantity  to  be  constructed  be  of  this  form 

multiplying  by  ^J+e,  will  change  it  into  a  ^(^+^)(^+^)» 

'       a  +  e 
then,  by  finding  a  mean  proportional  between  h  +  c  and  rf  +  e, 

and  calling  it  w,  we  have  .  ,    ,  which  is  easily  constructed. 

The  construction  often  becomes  much  more  simple  by  set- 
ting out  always  from  the  same  principles ;  but  these  simplifi- 
cations are  derived  from  certain  considerations  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  each  question,  and  consequently  can  be  made  known 
only  as  the  occasion  presents  itself.  We  will  merely  remark, 
in  concluding,  that  although  the  construction  of  the  radical 

Juantities,  which  we  have  oeen  considering,  reduces  itself  to 
adin^  fourth  proportionals,  mean  proportionals,  and  con* 
structmg  right-angled  triangles,  still  we  can  arrive  at  con- 
structions more  or  less  simple  or  elegant  by  the  method  em- 
ployed for  finding  these  mean  proportionals ;  we  shall  now, 
therefore,  introduce  two  other  methods  of  finding  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  two  given  lines. 

The  first  consists  in  describing  upon  the  greater  A6  (see 
3d  diagram  to  Art.  5)  of  two  given  lines  a  semicircle  ACS, 
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and,  havingtaJkeii  a  part  AD  equal  to  the  less,  raising  a  per- 
pendicular I)C  and  drawing  the  chord  AC,  which  will  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  AB  and  AD ;  for,  by  drawing  CB, 
the  triangle  ACB  is  right  angled,  (Prop.  XIX,  Cor.  2,  B.  Ill 
EL  Oeom.)  and  consequently  AC  is  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  hypothenuse  AJ3  and  the  segment  AD.  (Prop.  XVII, 
Cor.  5,  B.  IV,  EL  Gem.) 

The  second  method  consists  in  draw- 
mg  a  line  AB,  equal  to  the  greater  given 
line,  and  having  taken  a  part  AC  equal 
to  the  less,  describing  won  the  remain- 
der BC  a  semicircle  CDB,  to  which  if 
we  draw  the  tangent  AD  f  this  tangent  is  a  mean  psoportional 
between  AB  and  AG.    (Prop.  XX  VII,  B.  IV,  EL43etm.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  rational  quantities  may  always 
be  constructed  by  means  of  straight  lines,  and  radical  quanti- 
ties of  the  second  degree  may  be  constructed  by  means  of  the 
circle  and  straight  line  united. 

As  to  radical  quantities  of  higher  degrees,  their  construc- 
tion depends  upon  the  combination  of  diflferent  curved  lines. 

We  will  n6w  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  questions,  the 
«ohitioA  of  which  depends  either  upon  rational  quantities  or 
radical  quantities  of  the  second  degree. 

Geometrical  quesHonSf  and  modes  of  forming  equations  there* 
from^  and  their  solutions* 

6.  The  precepts  usually  given  in  algebra  for  putting  questions 
into  equations,  are  equally  applicable  to  questions  in  geometi^y. 
Here,  also,  the  thin^  sought  is  to  be  represented  by  some  sym- 
bol ;  and  the  equation  is  to  be  constructed  in  such  manner,  as 
to  express  the  relations  of  the  quantity  represented  by  such 
symbol,  in  quantities  that  are  known,  or  in  those  whose  values 
are  attainable ;  and  the  reasoning  is  to  be  conducted  by  the 
aid  of  this  symbol,  and  of  those  which  represent  the  other 
quantities,  algebraically,  as  if  the  whole  were  known,  and  we 
were  proceeding  to  verify  it ;  this  method  of  proceeding  is 
called  analysis. 

Althwgh  in  expressing  geometrical  qiiesdons  by  algebraic 
equations,  we  have  more  resources  and  more  facilities  accord- 
ing as  we  are  acquainted  with  a  greater  number  of  the  pro- 
perties of  lines,  surfaces,  dec.,  still,  as  algebra  itself  fumishqp 
the  means  of  discovering  these  properties,  the  number  of  pro- 
positions really  necessary  is  very  limited.  The  two  proposi- 
tions  that  similar  triangles  haw  their  homologous  sides  propor^ 
timal ;  and,  that,  in  a  right  angled  triangle  the  square  oj  the 

15 
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hypothenuse  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two 
other  sideSf  are  the  fundamental  propositions  and  the  bans  erf* 
the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 

But  there  are  many  ways  of  making  use  of  these  proposi- 
tions, according  to  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  there  is  al- 
ways a  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  means, 
and  manner  of  appl}ring  them  ;  and  this  discertion  can  only 
be  acquired  by  practice. 

When  a  geometrical  question  is  to  be  resolved  algebraically, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  a  figure  that  shaU  represent 
the  several  parts  or  conditions  of  the  problem  under  considera- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  get  such  expressions  for  the  unknown 
Juantities  Jn  terms  of  those  that  are  known,  as  may  easily  be 
etermined,  according  to  the  known  properties  of  the  figare« 
But  if  it  so  happens,  that  the  required  quantity  can  have  no  ex- 
pression which  will  render  it  available  under  the  present  con* 
struction,  we  may,  frequently,  by  drawing  lines  having  certain 
relations  to  the  known  parts  of  the  figure  and  also  to  the  un- 
Jtnown,  so  connect  the  known  to  those  that  are  required,  as  to 
get  available  expressions  for  theur  values.  Having  proposed 
a  figure  as  above,  we  may,  by  means  of  the  proper  geometri- 
cal theorems,  proceed  to  make  out  as  many  independent  equa- 
tions as  there  are  unknown  quantities ;  and  the  resolutions  of 
these  will  give  the  solution. 

PROBLEM.  I. 

The  base  BO^and  the  sum  of  the  hypothenuse  AB  and  perpen- 
dicular AC,  of  a  right  angled  triangle  being  given^  to  determine 
the  triangle. 

Let  BC  =  *.  md  AC  =  «,  and  if  AB  +  AC 
be  represented  by  i,  then  will  the  hypothenuse 
AB  be  represented  by  s  —  x. 

Therefore,  by  the  properties  of  the  right  angled 
triangle  (Prop.  XXI V,  B.  IV,  El.  GeomS  we  have 

AC'  +  BC*  =  AB' 
Or,  a?  +  V=^  s*—2  sz  +  x% 

omitting  31?  which  is  common  to  .both  sides  of  the  equation, 
and  transpoiui^  the  other  numbers  we  have. 

Or,  x  =  5*  — y 

2s 
which  is  the  value  of  the  perpendicular  AC ;  where  s  and  h 
may  be  any  numbers  whatever,  provided  s  be  greater  than  h. 
(Prop.  X,  B.  II,  El  Qtom.) 
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If  this  quantity  is  to  be  con8tructed«  it  may  be  resolved 
(Art  2,  Ex.  4,)  into  the  form 

,  _  (s+b)  (s^) 

• "2i 

and  constructed  as  follows.  From  any  point  C,  draw  an  in- 
definite line,  CM,  and  perpendicular  thereto  another  indefinite 
line,CN, 

Set  off  on  CM,  CB  =  2s,  and 
take  also  CB  =  one  of  the  factors 
of  the  numerator,  as  9+b,  and  take 
CF  =  the  other  factor,  viz :  ^s— ^, 
draw  Bl^  and  also  EH  parallel 
thereto,  and  CH  will  be  the  value 
of  X  required. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  base  and 
the  di&rence  of  the  hypothenuse 
and  perpendicular  be  j^ven,  we 
shall  have  by  putting  d  for  the  difference  and  the  other  letters 
b  and  X  as  before ;  d+x  for  the  hypothenuse. 
Whence  we  have, 

«*  +  2Ai:  +  d*  =  y  +  a* 
x:^V—d* 


Whidi  may  be  constructed  as  before 


2d 


PHOBLSM  II. 

To  desribe  a  square  in  a  given  triangle. 

(By  a  given  triangle  is  understood  a  triangle  in  which  the 
construction  is  known,  viz :  one  whose  sides,  angles,  altitude, 
ftc,  are  known.) 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
determination  of  some  point,  G,  in  the  altitude  EF,  through 
which  a  line  AB,  drawn  parallel  to  HI,  shall  be  eq[ual  to  OF ; 
we  may,  therefore,  determine  in  algebraic  expression^  for  AB, 
and  also  for  6F,  and  put  them  equsd  to  each  other  and  we 
shall  have  a  solution. 
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Let  us  therefore  designate  the  known  altitude  EF  by  a, 
the  known  base  HI  by  A,  and  the  unknown  line,  6F  hy  Xi 
then  will  EG  =  a  —  x. 

Since  AB  is  parallel  to  (II,  we  shall  have 
EF  :  EG  : :  FI :  GB  : :  EI :  EB  : :  HI :  AB 
consequently,  EF  :  EG  : :  HI :  AB 

Or,  a  :  a  —  x  :  :h  :  AB, 

whence  AB  =  ^ 

a 

But,  AB  =  GF  =  X, 

-  ab — bx 

therefore, =  x 

a 

and  ab  —  bx  ==  ax 

Or,  a6  =  fl:»  +  te  =  (a  +  b)  x^ 

.  a  +  b 

hence,  x  =       , 

In  order  to  construct  this  quantity,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a 
fourth  proportional  to  a+b^  6,  and  a  (Art  2,)  which  may  be 
done  as  follows : 

From  F  to  O  apply  a  Ibe  PO  =  a+^  that  is,  =  EF  +  HL 
and  loin  EO ;  then,  having  taken  FM  =  HI  =  6,  draw  MG 
parallel  to  EO,  which,  by  its  meeting  with  EF,  gives  the  de- 
termination of  GF,  or  the  value  of  x\  for  the  siimlar  triandef 
EFO,  GFM,  give  FO  :  FM  : :  FE  :  FG 

or,  a  +  (  :  ^  : :  a  :  FG 

ab 
therefore,        FG  =  — r-z 
a  -T  o 

PROBLEM  in. 

6it)en  the  base  BC,  and  the  angles  B  and  C  of  the  triangle 
ABC,  to  determine  the  altitude  AD. 

(Angles  are  made  to  enter  into  an  algebraic  expression  by 
the  aiaof  lines  employed  in  trigonometry,  viz,  sines,  tangents, 
&c.  Thus  when  it  is  said  that  an  angle  is  given,  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  value  of  its  sine  or  tangent  is  G[iven.) 

If  we  designate  BC  by  a,  and  AB  by  y,  we  shall  have  CD : 
AD  : :  radius  :  tan.  ACI),  (Trigonometry)  or  if  we  designate 
the  radius  by  r,  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  C  by  ^,  we  have, 
CD  ;y ::r  :t 
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whence  CD  =  y" 

In  like  manner  designating  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  B  by  <'  we  shall  have, 
Bu  :tf  :;r:f 

whence  BD  =  ^ 

t 

Bat,     CD  +  BD  =  BC  =  a 

TV       ru 

therefore,  "7  +  "^  =  ^ 

whence  by  changing  the  construction  we  may  present 

ait' 

^  ^  rt'  +  rt 
This  expression  is  susceptible  of  greater  simplicity,  by  in- 
troducing, instead  of  the  tangents  of  ihe  angles  C,  B,  their  co- 
tangents ;  which,  let  us  designate  by  a  and  q' ;  observing  that 
the  tangent  is  to  radius,  as  radius  to  the  cotangent,  (Trigono- 
metry) and  we  shall  have 

t  ir  ::  r  q^  and  J'  :  r  :  :  r  :  q' ; 
f^  t'  =i  r* 

whence  *  =  — ,  and  — -^ — . 
q  ^ 

substituting  these  values  for  t  and  t'  in  the  former  equations 
we  have, 

gr*  -7-  qq' ar*  q<f        __     ar 

Scholium 

From  the  above  it  may  be  perceived  that  when  among 

quantities  that  are  given  those  employed  do  not  lead  to  results 

so  simple  as  may  be  desired,  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 

commence  the  work  anew  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  simple 

result ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  express,  by  equations,  the 

ratios  of  the  quantities  first  employed  to  those  which  we 

would  introduce,  as  we  have  expressed  t  and  t'  by  the  equa- 

r*  r* 

tions  /  =  -  and  t\==  -7  by  which  a  solution  dependent  upon 

q  and  q'  is  obtained. 

PROBLSH   IV. 

Given  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC,  to  find  the  segments 
AD,  HC,  formed  by  the  perpendicular  BD,  and  abo  to  find 
the  perpendicular  BD. 

16» 
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LetBD  ^  y,CD  «  «,  BC  =  a,AB«  ft,  AC  «  c,  then  AD 
or  AC  — CD  ^  c  —  x. 
Hence,  we  have 

a:*  +  y«  =  a*,  and  c"  -  2  car  +  «*  +  y«  »  V 
Let  the  second  equation  be  sub-  ^ 

tracted  from  the  first,  and  we  have 

^cx—e  =  a*  — 5"; 
whence,  we  have 


which  may  be  resolved  into 

By  reference  to  article  2  it  will  be  perceived  that  to  obtain 
the  value  of  x,  we  have  to  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  c, « +i 
and  a  —  ft,  to  take  one  half  of  this  and  add  it  to  \c^  or  one  half 
the  side  AC. 
Scholivm. 

Several  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this 
solution,  some  of  which  we  will  notice ;  showing  at  once, 
different  modes  of  putting  geometrical  questions  into  equations, 
and  how,  by  varying  the  propositions  of  these  equations,  new 
propositions  may  be  discovered. 

1st  The  equation  2  ca?  —  c*  =  a*  — ft*  is  resolveabte  into 
c  (2x  —  c)  =^  (a  +  b)  (c£  — 6). 

Now  since  the  product  of  the  first  two  factors  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  last  two,  we  may  consider  the  first  two  as  the 
extremes,  and  the  last  two  as  the  means  of  a  proportion ;  henee 
we  have 

c:a  +  J::a  —  6:2x  —  c,  or  x — (c  —  «?); 

or,      AC  :  BC  +  AB  : :  BC~AB  :  CD  — AD 

2nd.  If  from  the  point  C  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  radius  BCt 
we  describe  the  arc  BO,  and  draw  the  chord  BO  we  have 

BD«  +  DO"  =s  BO"  ; 
now  DO  ~  CO  —  CD  =  BC  — CD  »  a~«, 

therefore  BO*  =  y*  +  a*  —2ax  +  x'  ; 

but  we  have  found  above    y*  +  «»  =  a*  ; 
consequently        BO*  =  2  a*  —  2  ax  =  2  a  (a  —  «). 

aa  —  52  +  c* 
Putting  for  x  its  value 5 , 

since  2  ac  —  a*  —  c*  =  —  (a*  —  2  oc  +  c«)  =  —  (c  —  a)*, 

we  shall  have 

«^  /J*  —  «»  — 6«\  /2  <ic  — a*— c*  +  b\\ 
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f (**-("-«)*)• 


Now,  by  considering  c  —  a  as  a  single  quantity,  we  find 

V  _  (e  —  ay  =  ib+c^a)  (b—e  +  a), 
henoe 

BO"  «  -  (*  +  c— c)  (fr— 0  +  a), 

which  may  be  put  under  this  formt 

BCss  1  (a.+  ft  +  c  — 2a)(«  +  i+c— 2c), 

{£  therefore,  we  cieeignate  the  ^um  of  the  three  sides  by  dt, 
we  shall  have 

B(y=s  —  (2»  — 2rt)  (2*  — 2c)=x  4-(s  — a)(«  — c). 

Letting  fall  from  the  'point  C  upon  OB  the  oerpendicular  CI, 

we  obtain  from  the  nght  angled  triangle  CIO  this  proportion, 

CO  :  Oi  : :  R  :  sin.  OCI,     (Trieonoraetry.) 

that  is,  a  :  i  BO  : :  R  :  sin.  OCl, 

u            1  nn       g«n>  OClf       «^       2  g  sin.  OCI 
whence    i  BO  =  g $  or  BO  =  g ; 

«^      4  a'  (sift.  OCI)* 
consequently  BO*  ^ ■■  t>i 

Putting  these  two  valves  of  BO*  equal  to  each  other  we  have 
4  a'  (sin.  OCI)'     4d,         ., 

or,  dividing  by  4  a,  and  makbg  the  denominators  to  disappear, 

a  e  (sin.  OCI)*  =  R>  — a)  {s—e)  : 
that  is,  dividing  by  ac,  putting  R  equal  to  1,  and  extracting  the 
square  root, 

sin,  OCI  -  ^t^AklZfH 

which  agrees  with  a  fiuTnula,  in  Trig. 

8d.  We  may,  from  the  equation  y*  +  «*  3=  (fl,  deduce  the 
foUowing:  y»  =ta*  — af»  =3  (a  +  «)  (a — x),  putting  for  x  its 
▼aloe,  as  iband  m  the  problem  we  have 

y  =  (^+         gc        M°+         8c        ) 

/2  ac  +  a»  +  c*  —  6*\  /2  ac  — «•  —  c»  +  i'\ 

_  /(g  +  c)'  — c'\  /fe«>.(c— a)»\ 
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^  /(a  +  e  +  h)  (a  +  c—b)\  /b  +  c—a)  (b—c  +  a)\ 

<;oiisequently, 

4c«y«  =  (fl  +  c  +  b)  {a  +  c^b)(b  +  c  —  a)  (b—c  +  a) 
=  (a  +  b  +  c)(a  +  b  +c—  26)  {a+b+c  —  2a  (a+b+e  —  2c)  j 
or,  designating  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  a  +  b  +  c  hy  2  s, 
4  c«y«=2  *  (2^  -  2  6)  (2  *  —  2  a)  (2  8  —  2  c) 
=  16  5  {s  —  b)  (s  —  c)  {$ — a), 
«r,  dividing  by  16  and  taking  the  square  root, 

cy         __^ 

Y  =  Vs{s  —  b)  {s  —  c)8  —  a) 

But  ^,  or '  is  the  surface  of  the  triai^le  ABC* 

Hence,  to  find  the  surface  of  a  triangle  by  means  of  the  three 
sidest  we  must  subtract  each  side  successively  from  the  half  sum^ 
multiply  the  hcdf  sum  and  the  three  remai^aers  continually  tO" 
gether,  and  take  the  square  root  of  4his  product ;  which  agrees 
with  Prop.  XL,  B.  IV,  El.  Geom. 

4th.  The  equations  2  ex  —  c*  =  a*  — 6*  may  be  resolved 
as  follows, 

b'  =  a*  +c'—2cz 
but  if  the  perpendicular  fall  without  the  tri-  ^ 
angle  as  in  the  present  diagram,  AD  will 
then  he  c  +  X  instead  of  c  —  x,  hence,  desig- 
nating the  sides  as  before,  we  have  y'  +  x* 
=  a*,  and  y*  +  c*  +12  cx+x'=h*^  the  first 
subtracted  from  the  second  gives  c'  +2  ex 
=  6»  — a«,  or  c  (c  +  2x)  =  (6  +  a)  (6  —  a) ; 
whence,        c  :  b  +  a  :  :  b  —  a  :  c  +  2x 

Now,         c+2a:,  ora:  +  c  +  «  =  CD  +  AD  ; 
consequently,   AC  :  AB  +  BC  : :  AB  —  BC  :  CD  +  AD 
6th.  The  same  equation  c>  +  2  ex  =  6'  —  a',  may  also  be 
put  under  the  following  form 

fta  =  a*  +  c*  +  2  ex,  which  answers  to  the  last  figure, 
comparing  this  with  the  equation, 

b'  =  a*  +  «c — 2  cr,  which  answers  to  the  former  fig- 
ure, we  observe  that  b^ihe  square  of  the  side  AB  opposite  to 
the  acute  anele  C,  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
other  two  sides  a*  +c*  by  2  ca? ;  on  the  contrary,  the  square 
of  the  side  AB  opposite  the  obtuse  angle,  (see  fast  figure,)  is 
equal  to  a*  +  c^  +  2  ex,  that  is,  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  by  2c«,  which  agrees  with 
propositions  XXVI  and  XXVII,  B.  IV,  EL  Geom ;  by  these 
propositions  we  may  determine  when  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
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are  to  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  sides,  \irhether  the  angle 
sought,  be  acute,  or  obtuse. 

6th.  The  two  equations    J«  =  a«  +  c»  — 2  ex 
and  b*  =  a^  +  c'  +2cx 

confirms  the  theory  of  positive  and  negative  quantities,  for  it 
is  plain  that  the  segment  CD  takes  difierent  directions,  accord- 
ing as  the  perpendicular  BD  falls  within  the  triangle  or  with- 
out it  In  these  two  equations  the  term  2  ex  has,  m  fact,  con- 
trary signs.  Hence,  whatever  result  we  obtain  with  regard 
to  one  of  these  triangles,  we  obtain  that  which  belongs  to  the 
imalogous  case  of  the  other  by  merely  changing  its  sign  of 
that  part  which  takes  a  different  direction  on  the  same  line. 

Now,  since  in  the  above  theorem,  respecting  the  surface  of 
a  triangle  the  segment  CD  does  not  come  into  consideration  ; 
therefore,  the  proposition  is  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
plane  triangles. 

PROBLEM,  v. 

Having  the  lengths  of  the  three  perpendieulart,  £F,  EI,  EH» 
draum  from  a  eertain  point  E,  within  an  equilateral  trian^ 
gk  ABC,  to  its  three  svdes^  to  determine  the  sides. 

]>raw  the  perpendicular  AD,  and  having 
joined  EA,  EB,  and  EC,  put  EFr:=a  £1==^^ 
£H=:«,  and  BD  (which  is  iBC)=^. 

Then,  since  AB,  BC,  or  GA,  are  eaeh=2a:, 
we  shaU  have,  Prop.  XXIV.  B.  lY.  EL  Geom. 

AD=  x/(AB* — BD»)«  x/Cix*  —  «:•)= V9x* 

And  because  the  area  of  any  plane  triangle  b 
is  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  of  its  base  and  perpendicular,  it 
follows  that 

triangle  ABC=iBCxAD=:xXa:v'8=2"v/3, 
BEC=iBCxEF==«Xa      =ar, 
AEC=tiACxEI=xxfc        =6x, 
AEB=JABxEH=xXc      =ex. 
But  the  last  three  triangles  BEC,  AEC,  AEB,  are  together, 
equal  to  the  whole  triangle  ABC,  whence 
x^  y/S=^ax+bx+ex. 
And,  consequently,  if  each  side  of  this  equation  be  divided 
by  Xf  we  shall  have 

Xy/S=^a+b+Cf  or 
a+b+e 
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Which  ifi  therefore,  half  the  length  of  either  of  the  three 
eqaal  sides  of  the  triangle. 

Cor.  Since,  from  what  is  above  shown,  AD  is=a?^8,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  sum  of  all  the  perpendiculars,  drawn  from  any 
point  in  an  equilateral  triangle  to  each  of  the  sides,  is  equal  to 
the  whole  perpendicular  of  the  triangle. 

tlOBLBM  VL 

jPV-om  a  given  paifU  A,  wWumt  a  cirek  BDC,  to  draw  a  straight 
Kne  A£  in  such  a  manner  that  the  part  DE,  intercepted  in 
Ae  circkf  shall  be  etptal  to  a  given  Kne. 

Since  the  circle  BDEC 
is  given,  its  diameter  is 
supposed  to  be  known ; 
and,  since  the  poist  A  is 

a'ven,  we  draw  through 
e  centre  O  the  straient 
line  AOC,  the  line  ASit 
to  be  considered  as  known,  uid  consequently  the  line  AC.  In 
order  to  know  ho\v:  the  line  AE  is  to  be  drawn,  we  have  only 
to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  magnitude  of  AD,  that, 
when  produced,  the  part  DE  should  be  equal  to  the  given  line. 
We  Will  designate  AD  by  x,  AB  by  a,  AC  by  6,  and  the  given 
line,  to  which  DE  is  to  be  made  ecj^ual,  by  c. 

Since  tiie  figure  BDEC  is  a  circle,  the  secants  AC,  AE, 
must  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  parts  without  the  cir- 
cle; that  is, 

AC  :  AE  : :  AD  :  AB  (Prop.  XXXVI.  B.  IV. 
EL  6eom.\  or      b  :  x+c  ::   x   :    a; 
whence  a^  +  cx  =  ah^ 

an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which,  being  resolved,  gives 

a?=  -  i  cdb  >/ J  d'+ab._ 

of  which  the  first  value  only, — lc+^^]c''f  aft,  satisfies  the 
question  under  consideration. 

In  order  to  finish  the  solution,  it^  is  necessary  to  construct 
this  quantity,  which  can  be  done  without  employing  the  trans- 
formations made  known,  art  2.  For  this  purpose,  we  draw 
from  the  point  A  the  tangent  AT,  which,  beins;  a  mean  pro- 
portional between  AB  and  AC,  gives  AT^=db;  the  value  of 
X  therefore  becomes 

a:=-lc+\^K+AT*. 
The  radius  TO  being  drawn,  becomes  a  perpendicular  at  AT ; 
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if  then  we  take  TI  equal  to  i  c,  by  drawing  AI,  we  shall  have 
AI=\/J  c'+AT*;  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  «,  we  have 
mily  to  apply  TI  from  I  to  R,  and  to  describe  from  the  point 
A,  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  radius  AR,  the  arc  RD,  which 

will  determine  D,  the  point  sought;  for 

AD,  or  AR=AI— IR=AI  — TI=^/i  c'+AT*- "  c^x 

In  order  now  to  know  what  the  second  value  ofx  signifies, 
namely,  

it  must  be  observed  that,  as  it  is  wholly  negative,  it  can  only 
fall  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  toward  which  AD  tends. 
Let  us  see,  then,  if  there  be  a  question  depending  upon  the 
same  quantities  and  the  same  reasoning,  which  fulms  this  con- 
dition.  If  now  we  suppose  a  and  b  negative,  the  equation 
a^+cx=^ah^  undergoes  no  change ;  since,  therefore,  when  the 
circle  BDEC  becomes  B'D'E'C',  situated  toward  the  left  in 
the  same  manner  that  BDEC  is  toward^  the  right,  it  follows 
that  the  solution  of  this  case  is  contained  in  the  same  equa'tion; 
the  second  value  of  a:,  or — (  c— \^i  t^  +  a6,  belongs  to  the 
same  case,  and  satisfies  the  same  conditions ;  if,  therefore,  in 
the  preceding  construction,  we  apply  IT  from  I  to  R'  on  AI 
produced,  and  from  the  point  A,  as  a  centre,  and  with  a  ra- 
dius equal  to  AR',  we  describe  an  arc  cutting  the  circumfer- 
ence BiyWC  in  E',  the  point  E'  will  be  such  that  the  part 
intercepted,  E'D^  will  be  equal  to  c.    Indeed, 

AE'=AR'^AI+IR'=%/j  c^+AT^+i  c, 
that  is,  AE'  is  equal  to  the  second  value  of  as,  the  signs  being 
changed.    Now,  since  we  apply  this  quantity  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  x  extends,  it  follows  that  A£'  is  in 
reality  the  second  value  of  d?. 

Hence,  as  the  two  circles  are  equal  and  situated  in  the  same 
manner,  the  two  solutions  may  both  belong  to  the  same  circle, 
so  that  if  we  describe  from  wd  point  A,  as  a  centre,  and  with 
a  radius  AR',  the  arc  R'E,  the  liqe.AE  will  also  resolve  the 
question ;  indeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  point  £,  determined  in 
this  manner,  is  in  the  line  AD,  (obtained  by  the  first  construe 
tion,)  produced.  But  of  the  two  Solutions,  furnished. by  al^ 
bra,  the  first  falls  on  the  right  of  the  point  A,  and  appertains 
to  the  point  D  of  the  convex  circumference,  while  the  second 
fidls  on  the  left,  and  appertains  to  the  point  E^  of  the  concave 
part  of  the  circumference* 
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PBOBLEM  VII. 


hel  it  be  required  tofikd  the  direction  of  a  given  line  AB  from 
a  point  C,  suck;  that  its  distancefrom  the  point  A,  shall  be  a 
mean  proportional  between  its  distancefrom  the  point  B  and 
the  whole  line. 


jS 


Let  the  ffiven  line  AB  be 
designated  by  a,  and  the  dis- 
tance AC  required  by  x\ 
then  BC  wi]I  be  a—x ;  and, 
since  the  proportion  required  c  *" 

is  AB:  AC::AC:CB, 

or  a  :    z  : :    7    :    a— x, . 

we  shall  have 

^•^df  — ax,  or  a^+ax=a", 
an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which,  being  resolved,  gives 

x=— iadby^a'+a* 
In  order  to  construct  the  first  value  of  x,  we  must,  accord- 
ing to  what  has  been  said,  (Art.  5,)  raise  the  point  B  the  per- 
pendicular BD=i  a ;  and,  having  drawn  AD»  we  shall  have 

AD=  v^BD'+AB'=  N/i  «*+fl* ; 
we  have  then  only  to  subtract  from  this  line  the  quantity  4  a, 
which  is  done  by  applying  BD  from  D  to  O  $  then  we  shall 
have  AO=>/j^a"+a*— J  a,  that  is,  it  will  be  equal  to  x.  We 
then  apply  AO  from  A  to  C  toward  B,  and  C  will  be  the  point 
sought 
Aj  to  the  seoond  value  of  x,  namely, 

xs:=— ia— \^|a"  +a% 
if  we  apply  BD  from  D  to  0'  oh  AD  produced,  then  we  shall 
have 

AO'naJ  a+v'fa'+a'; 
and,  as  the  value  of  x  is  this  quantity  taken  negatively,  we  ap- 
ply AC  from  A  to  C  on  AB  produced  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  toward  which  x  is- supposed  in  the  solution  to  extend ; 
and  we  shall  have  a  second  poi^t  C,  which  will  also  be  such, 
that  its  distance  from  the  point  A,  will  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  its  distance  from  the  point  B  and  the  whole  line  AB. 

SchoHum.  1.  We  may  observe  that  this  question  contains 
that  of  dividing  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio;  also  the 
construction  which  we  have  obtained,  is  the  same  as  that 
given  in  the  Elements  of  Gemetry,  (Prop.  IV.  B.  IV.)  But 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  this 
construction  bv  algebra,  whereas  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry 
we  supposed  the  construction,  and  only  demonstrated  its  truth. 
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S^  With  a  little  attention  to  the  course  pursued  in  the  pre- 
ceding questions,  it  will  be  evident  that  we  have  always  tuen 
for  the  unknown  quantity  a  line,  which  being  once  knowi^ 
serves,  by  observing  the  conditions  of  the  question,  to  deter- 
mine all  the  others*  This  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  all 
cases,  but  there  is  a  choice  with  regard  to  the  line  to  be  used; 
there  are  often  several,  each  of  which  has  the  property  of  de- 
termining all  the  others,  if  once  known.  Among  these  some 
would  lead  to  more  simple  equations  than  others.  The  follow- 
ing rule  is  given  to  aid  m  ifuch  eases. 

3.  U  among  the  lines  or  quafUitieSf  lokich  vxndd^  when  toAeif 
each  for  the  unknown  quantity^  serve  to  determine  oil  the  other 
quantities^  there  are  two  which  would  in  the  same  way  ajisweif 
tkispurpose^  and  it  would  he  foreseen  thai  such  would  lead  to  the 
same  e^uoltbn,  (the  signs  +  and  —  excepted)  ;  then  we  ought  to 
ewsphy  neither  ofthese^  hU  take  for  the  unknown  quantity  one 
wMch  depends  equally  on  bath  ;  that  is,  their  half  sum,  or  theic 
half  diflierence,  or  a  mean  proportional  between  tfiem,  or  &c., 
and  we  shall  aJways  arrive  at  an  equation  more  simple  than 
by  einploying  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

4.  The  question  we  have  resolved,  ^Prob.  VI,)  may  be  used 
to  illustrate  what  is  here  said.  In  this  question  there  is  no 
reason  for  takuig  AD  rather  than  AE,  for  the  unknown  quanti- 
ty ;  by  taking  AD  for  the  unknown  quantity  z.  We  have  x+c 
for  A£  ;  and,  by  taking  AE  for  the  unknown  quantity  x,  we 
should  have  ;r — c  for  AD;  and,  as  to  the  rest^the  mode  of 
proceeding  is  the  same  for  each  case ;  so  that  the  equations 
differ  only  in  the  signs.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  taking  either 
for  the  unknown  quantity,  we  take  their  half  sum,  and  desig- 
nate it  by  Xf  since  their  half  difference  DE^c  is  given,  we 
shall  have 

AE=x+l  c,  and  AD=a:  —  J  cr, 
whenoe,  according  to  the  proposition  adopted  in  the  first  so- 
lationt 

(x+ic)(x-^c)=^ab 
or  ac"  — ic»=aA, 

a  more  simple  eqaati<m  than  the  former,  and  which  gives 

x^>/\  <f+ab; 
and,  since  AB=x+ j  e,  we  have  immediately 

AE«i  c+y/j  c'+gft, 
and  AD=-ic+^^c»+^ 

w  before  fomuL 
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Lst  it  be  rMuired  to  draw  a  tight  Kfie  BFE/rom  one  of  the  an- 
£ks  Bof  a  given  square  BC.  so  that  the  part  PE  intercepted 
ly  DE  and  DC,  shaU  he  of  a  given  length. 

Draw  EG  perpendicular  A 
to  BE  to  meet  BCf  produced 
in  G,  and  from  the  angle  E 
draw  EH  perpendicular  to 
BG. 

LetBCor  DC=a,PE=ft, 
BP=y,  and  CG=a:. 

Since  the  triangle  EH6 
18  similar  to  the  triangle  BCP  ^ 
and  the  side  EH = the  side  BC,  hence  the  hypothenuse  JBG^ 
the  hypothenuse  BP. 

But  BE*+EG«=:BG„ 

or  >  2y*+26y+6*=a^+2a«+«» 

and  because  the  triangle  BCP  and  BEG  are  similar, 
BF :  BC  : :  BG  :  BE 
or  y  :    a  ::  a+x  :  y+b 

hence,  j^+bv^a^+ax 

multiplying  this  equation  by  2,  we  have 
2y«+2Ay=2a"+2a«- 
Subtracting  the  last  from  the  former  equation,  we  have 
6«=  — a*+x», 
or  5'+a«=a;% 

hence,  x^W+a* 

having  the  value  of  a;,  y  may  be  found  in  the  equation 

y'+hy^=€^+ax 

completing  the  square  y^+by+jh^a^+ax+ih 

hence  y==  y/a^+ax+ib-^^ 

Let  DE==z, 

then  y  :  a  ::h :  z 

and  yt=ab 

ab 
hence,  x=s'- — 

y 

SchoKttm.  This  problem  is  susceptible  of  several  modes  of 
solution,  but  perhaps  none  more  simple  Uian  the  one  here 
given,  for  most  of  the  modes  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  involve 
powers  and  equations  higher  than  quadratics. 
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BXAMPL18  FOR   FRAOTrOB. 

Ex*  1.  To  find  the  side  of  a  square,  inscribed  in  a  given 

semicirclet  whose  diameter  is  dL  a        ^  , 

Ans.  -rd^/5 
o 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed 
in  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  d ;  and  that  of  another  circum- 
scribed about  the  same  circle.  Ans.  id^S^  and  d^S 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  perimeter  of 
which  shall  be  equal  to  that  of  a  square,  whose  side  is  a,  and 
its  area  half  that  of  a  square.    Ans.  a+iay/2  and  a  —  iay/i 

Ex«  4.  Having  given  the  perimeter  (12)  of  a  rhombus,  and 
the  sum  (8)  of  its  two  diagonals,  to  find  the  diagonals. 

Ans.  i^/2  +  y/5  4+^/2  and  4 — ^2 

Ex,  5.  Required  the  area  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  whose 
hypothenuse  is  x^  and  the  base  and  perpendicular  x'*  and  x*  t 

Ans.  1.029085 

Ex.  6.  Having  given  the  two  contiguous  sides  (a,  6)  of  a  pa- 
rallelogram, and  one  of  its  diagonals  (d),  to  find  the  other  di- 
agonal. Ans.  -•(2a'+2y— <f) 

Ex.  7.  Given  the  base  (194)  of  a  plane  triangle,  the  line 
that  bisects  the  vertical  angle  (66),  and  the  diameter  (200)  of 
the  circumscribing  circle,  to  find  the  other  two  sides. 

Ans.  81.86587  and  157,  43865 

Ex.  8.  The  lengths  of  two  lines  that  bisect  the  acute  angles 
of  a  right  angled  plane  triangle,  being  40  and  50  respectively, 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle. 

Ans.  35.80737,  47.40728,  and  59.41148 

Ex«  9.  Given  the  hypothenuse  (10)  of  a  right  angled  trian- 
gle, and  the  difference  of  two  lines  drawn  from  its  extremities 
to  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle  (2),  to  determine  the  base 
and  perpendicular.  Ans.  8.08004  and  5.87447 

Ex.  10.  Having  given  the  lengths  (a,  h)  of  two  chords,  cut- 
ting each  other  at  right  angles,  in  a  circle,  and  the  distance  (c) 
of  their  point  of  intersection  from  the  centre,  to  determine  the 

diameter  of  a  circle.  .        ,    .  t  ,  /  t ,  in  i  ^^  J 

Ans.  ^y/  I  i(a*+6*)+2c»  > 

Ex.  11.  Two  trees,  standing  on  a  horizontal  plane,  are  120 
feet  asunder ;  the  height  of  the  highest  of  which  is  100  feet, 
and  that  of  the  shortest  80 ;  where  in  the  plane  must  a  per- 
son place  himself,  so  that  his  distance  from  the  top  of  each 
tree,  and  the  distance  of  the  tops  themselves,  shall  be  all  equal 
to  each  other  t 

Ans.  20^/21  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  shortest 
and  40v^3  feet  firom  the  bottom  of  the  other 
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Ex.  12.  Haraig  given  the  sides  of  a  trapezium,  inscribed  i^ 
a  circle,  equal  to  6, 4,  5,  and  8,  respe<^vely,  to  determine  tho 
diameter  of  the  circle.  Ans.  ^\/(180X  138)  or  6.574579 

Ex.  18.  Supposing  the  town  a  to  be  80  miles  ftbm  b,  b  25 
miles  from  o,  and  c  20  miles  from  a  ;  where  must  a  house  be 
erected  that  it  shall  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  of  them  T 
Ans.  15.118578  miles  from  each,  Tiz : 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  passef  through 
each  of  the  three  towns. 

Ex.  14.  In  a  plane  triangle,  having  given  the  perpendicular 
(f)f  and  the  radii  (r  x)  of  its  inscribed  and  circumscribing  cir- 
cles, to  determine  the  triangle. 

/>— 2r 

PETERMINATION  OF  ALGEBRAICAL  BXPREBSIOMS  FOR  SDR. 
FACES  AND  SOUDS. 

7.  We  have  seen  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry^  that  surfaces 
depend  upon  the  product  of  two  dimensions,  and  solids  upon 
the  product  of  tnree  dimensions ;  so  that,  if  the  several  di- 
mensions of  one  or  two  solids,  or  two  surfaces,  which  we 
would  compare,  have  to  the  several  dimensions  of  the  other, 
each  the  same  ratio,  the  two  surfaces  will  be  to  each  other  as 
the^  squares,  and  the  two  solids  as  the  cubes,  of  the  homolo- 
gous dimensions ;  and  more  generallv  still,  if  any  two  quanti* 
ties  of  the  same  nature  are  expressed  each  by  the  same  num* 
ber  of  factors,  and  if  the  several  factors  of  the  one  have  to 
the  several  factors  of  the  other,  each  the  same  ratio,  the  two 
quantities  will  be  to  each  other  as  their  homologous  factors, 
raised  to  a  power  whose  exponent  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
factors.  If,  for  example,  the  two  quantities  were  ah  c  d^of  V 
c'  ^f  and  we  had 

a  I  d  II  h  I  V  1 1  ci  d  I '.  d  I  if 
then  we  should  have 

a'h  a'  c  a^  d 

a  a  a 

affid  consequently, 

ah  c  diafl^  d  i  - 1  a  bed: i — , 


:  :     a*        :  a' \ 
What  is  h^e  said  is  true  not  only  of  simple  quantities ;  the 
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same  may  be  shown  with  respect  to  compound  quantittef.    Let 
the  quantities  whose  dimensions  are  proportional  be 

ab  +cd,a'  f  +  d  (f; 
since,  by  supposition, 

a  :  of : :  h  I  f  : :  c  :  d  : :  d  :  d'f 
we  shall  have 

a'  b  a!  c  a!  d 

a  a  '  a 

and  consequently 

ah  +  cd:afV  +  &^::ab  +  cd : +    — r- 

a  a 

::ao  +  cd: i 

:  I  a*  {ab  +  c  d)  :  a'*  (ab  +  c d)f 
: :  a'  :  a'*. 

It  follows,  from  what  is  here  proved,  that  the  surfaces  of 
similar  figures  are  as  the  squares  of  their  homologous  dimen* 
sicms,  and  that  the  solidities  of  similar  solids  are  as  the  cubes 
at  their  homologous  dimensions ;  for,  whatever  these  figures 
and  these  solids  may  be,  the  former  may  aJways  be  considered 
as  composed  of  similar  triangles,  having  their  altitudes  and 
bases  proportional,  (Prop.  XaIIL  B.  IV.  EL  GeonUf)  and  the 
latter  as  composed  of  similar  pyramids,  having  their  three  di- 
mensions also  proportional,  (rrop.  XXXII,  (Tor.  5,  B.  II,  EL 
8oL  Geam,) 

It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  quantities  may  be  readily 
compared,  when  they  are  expressed  algebraically  ;  and  this 
may  be  done,  whether  the  quantities  be  of  the  same  or  of  a. 
dimrent  species,  as  a  cone  and  a  sphere,  a  prism  and  a  cylin- 
der,  provided  only  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  that  is,, 
both  solids,  or  both  surfaces. 

Lei  it  he  requited  to  investigate  the  properties  of  a  pyramid  and 
and  also  of  a  frustum  rf  a  pyramid. 

Let  h  =  the  altitude*  s  =  the  greater  base  and  s'  the  smaller 
base,  and  h'  =  the  altitude  of  the  vertical  pyramid  taken  from 
the  top  of  the  frustum, 

then  we  shall  have  y/s* :  y/s  \ :  h' :  h  +  h'  or  the  altitude  of 
the  whole  pyramid,  and  consequently, 

(A  +  AO  v^*'  =  A'  \/»  =  *  n/*'  +  *'  %/«* 
and  h'y/s-^hf  ^/s'  =  *  ^/s' 

dividing  by  •#  —  ^/s* 
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whence  h'  becomes  known. 
Let  now  A  +  A'  be  represented  by  kf  and  we  may  hmn 

from  the  fi»teq«.ti«m^=* 

then  we  shall  have  for  the  solidityof  the  whole  pyram]d~^(l) 

the  solidity  of  the  small  pyramid  -^ 

substituting  for  k  its  Talue»  we  have  for  the  solidity  of  the 

whole  pyramid  ^     , 

h'  t\/t      y  V 
hence  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  will  be  -j— ; j- 

putting  for  A'  its  value  found  above  we  have, 

which  being  reduced  gives* 

h 

8  (5  +  Vt,'  +  O (8) 

that  is,  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
greater  base,  the  smaller  base,  and  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  two  bases,  multiplied  by  the  altitude  or  the  frustum ; 
which  agrees  with  the  proposition  in  geometry. 

And  it  the  two  bases  are  equal,  viz :  if  «  =  a'  then  the  so- 
lid becomes  a  prism,  and  the  expression  will  become 

A(,  +  ,  +  ,)or|A(85)  =  Ai.    .    .    (4) 

that  is,  the  solidity  of  the  prism  is  equal  to  its  base  multiplied 
by  its  altitude. 

Let  the  lateral  surface  of  the  pyramid  be  used  as  an  ele- 
ment  in  its  investigation. 

To  find  the  lateral  surface  of  a  frustum  of  a  regular  pyra- 
mid, having  the  two  bases  and  slant  height  given,  as  well  as 
the  radius  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  larger  base. 

Let  the  larger  base  be  called  i ,  the  smaller  s',  the  slant  height 
A,  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  larger  base,  r. 

The  perimeter  of  the  larger  bate  will  be  —  and    the  peri- 
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meter  of  the  tmaller  base  may  be  found  fiom  tbe  following   j 

^9  :  v^*'  •  •  T"  •  X     s    ^®  perimeter  of  the  smaller 

(s       *V^\ 
1-  —J-)  *  =»  the  lateral  sur&oe. 

Or  we  may  investigate  the  sarfaee  of  the  frustum  in  con* 
nectioo  with  the  whole  pyramid  of  wUch  it  is  a  part. 

Thus  4-  •  r^  —  *  •  -^  the  slant  height  of  the 

whole  pyramid,  which  make  «  i,  and  the  vertical  pyramid  cut 

from  the  frustum  will  be  i  —  h. 

sk 
Hence,  we  have  r:k::s:  —  the  lateral  surfiice  of 

the  whole  pyramid. ..(5) 

And  since  the  lateral  surfaces  of  similar  pyramids  are  pro- 
portional to  their  bases,  we  may  make  s  :  ^  : :  —  :  — thesor* 
iace  of  the  vertical  pyramid  cut  from  the  frustum. 

Hence  (6) 

r       r  ^  ' 

or  (s  —  sO  the  difference  of  the  two  bases,  multiplied  by  —  the 

ratio  of  the  slant  height  of  the  pyramid  to  the  radius  of  th^ 
base,  is  equal  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  frustum. 

k 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ratio  -  is  constant  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  pyramid,  to  the  pyramid  cut  off,  or  to  the 
frustum ;  and  is  such  as  would  be  represented  by  the  sine  of 
the  angle  formed  by  its  slant  side  with  the  plane  of  the  base. 

Cor.  Whence  we  have  for  the  lateral  surface  of  the  frustum 
of  a  pvramid,  this  rule : 

Multiply  the  difference  of  the  hoses  by  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  the  slant  side  makes  with  the  base^  or  by  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  slant  height  of  a  perfect  pyramid  on  the  same  btue  to  the 
radius  of  the  frose,  which  will  give  the  lateral  surface. 

8.  If  <  represent  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  the  diameter,  a  ratio  which  is  known  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  practical  purposes  (Prop.  XIX.  B.  Y.  EL  Oeom.^)  tbe 
circumference  of  any  circle  whose  radius  is  r,  will  be  Sl^r-  (1,) 
and  its  surface  ^T^  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  (2.) 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  areas  of  circles  increase  as  the 
squares  of  their  radii,  «*  bein^  always  of  the  same  value,  the 
quantity  «r*  depends  on,  and  is  proportional  to  r'       -        (3.) 
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If  A  be  the  ahitode  of  a  cylinder  thet  radius  of  whose  base 
is  r»  for  its  convex  surface  we  shall  have  ^rh    -        -        (4) 

for  its  solidity  <r** (6) 

and  for  the  same  reason  we  shall  have  «r^A'  for  the 
solidity  of  another  cylinder,  whose  altidude  is  A',  and 
the  radius  of  whose  base  is  r',  hence  the  solidities  of  the  two 
cylinders  are  to  each  other  as  the  altitudes  multiplied  by  the 
squares  of  the  radii  of  the  bases.  If  their  altitudes  and  radii 
of  their  bases  are  proportional,  in  which  case  the  cylinders 
will  be  similar,  we  shall  have 

* :  A' : :  r  :  r' 

consequently    =A' — 

and  the  ratio        r*  A  :  r"A 

r'A  :  r«A 
becomes    '      — 
r 

or  multiplying  by  r  and  dividing  by  A,  r* :  r**   -        -        (6,) 

tiiat  is  the  solidities  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  radii^df  their  bases, 

as  before  shown  in  geometry. 
Also  if  the  altitude  of  a  cone  is  A,  and  r  the  radius  of  the 

base,  its  convex  surface  may  be  expressed  by 

,     2rr  ^ 

(%/r'  + A-J<^  =  rr%/r'x  A'        -        -        -        CO 

Or  let  k  =  the  slant  height  of  the  cone,  then  will  its  lateral 
surface  be 

r*  Xk  —  rht (8) 

which  result  will  be  also  obtained  if  we  take  vr"  the  area  of 
the  base,  and  increase  it  in  the  ratio  of  r :  A,  viz. : 

r  :  A  : :  •T* :  —  or  rhe 

r 

The  solidity  of  the  cone  will  be 

^  X    3 --3-        ......        (9) 

or  if  we  multiply  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone  by  one-third 

of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  base,  (Prop.  IX.  B.  III. 

EL  S.  Geom.)  we  shall  obtain  the  same  result 

The  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  the  surface  may 

rh 
be  expressed  A :  A  : :  r  s-r-the  distance,        -        -        (10.) 

hence  the  solidity  will  also  be 
rh     *f*h     -    _ 
rAfXgr  =  "jT*"  before. 

If  A'  =  the  altitude  of  a  frustum  of  the  cone,  then  may  the 

A'A 
slant  height  of  the  frustum  be  A  :  A  :  A'  x^-r-   the  slant  height 
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required,  -which  call  V  ;  let  the  radius  of  the  smaller  base  of 
the  frustum  be  r*,  then  will  the  lateral  surface  be ^ Xi' 

=  rk^+T'V^  .  .  -  .  .  .  -  -  (11) 
M^  ='the  greater  base,  and  «r^  «s  the  smaller  base  (Prop.  X, 
BAH  EL  &  Oeom.)  the  soIidity==i  *'(*r»+*r^+ n/;SV^-(1») 

And  since  -^  and  -^  each  espressos  the  solidity  of  a 

cone  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  bases,  and  whose  altitude  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  frustum,  hence  if  one  of  those  expressions 
is  taken  from  that  of  the  frustum,  the  remainder  will  express  a 
conesected  frustum.  '~ 

Thus  i  h  (^r'+^er^+ViPP^) — 3-  =iA(«^+ VJ;v^  -(18) 

which  is  a  conesected  frustum,  having  a  conical  cavity  on  its 
larger  base  and  i  k  {^r^+  V^r^r'^  •  -  -  -  (l4) 
expresses  a  conesected  frustum  the  cavity  of  which  is  formed 
c»  the  smaller  base. 

Or  if  we  multiply  the  convex  surface  by  ^  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  either  base,  we  shall  have  the  solidity  of  a  cone- 
sected frustum,  whose  cavity  is  taken  from  the  opposite  base 
(Prop.  XI,  Cor.  B.  Ill,  EL  SoL  Oeom.) 

Thus  rht  +  r'kf^^  formula  (11)  the  expression  of  the  lateral 
rh 
surface,  multiplied-r-  formula  (10,)  the  distance  of  the  surface 

from  the  centre  of  the  larger  base  gives 

__.     .        .        .        •        .        (16) 

When  the  two  bases  of  the  frustum  are  equal,  tfie  coinsected 
frustum  becomes  a  conesected  cylinder,  and  r  and  f^,i  and  k' 
becomes  identical.    Hence  the  expression  becomes 

=  21^** (16) 

where  k  represents  the  altitude. 

9.  Applymg  the  same  notation  to  express  the  sphere,  we  have 
for  the  surface  of  any  sphere  whose  radius  is  r,  4«r^ ;  and 
4«'r*Xir=::frr',  will  be  its  solidity,  (Prop.  XXI.  B.  ffl.  EL 
SoL  Geam.) (1) 

If  the  surface  of  a  spherical  zone  is  required,  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  product  of  the  altitude  of  the  z/cme  multiplied 
by  the  circumference  of  the  sphere ;  let  As:the  altitude,  and 
we  have  2«rA  for  the  qpherical  surface  of  the  zone,  •    -    (2.) 

The  solidity  of  the  sector  of  which  this  is  the  spherical  base, 
is  3«rrAX|r»}«r^A, (3.) 

Now,  since  the  sector  CBAD  ^see  the  diagram  to  the  Prob* 
lem   on  the   187  page,)  may  be   considered  to  be   made 
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op  of  a  COD6  CBD  vnd  a  segment  BDA ;  in  order  to  express 
these  portioDS«  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  area  of  the  cir- 
cular section  BD;  for  this  purpose,  since  CP=?CA  —  AP 
=r— A,  and_CB=r,  we  have  in  the  right  angled-triangle  BPC, 
BP==  VCB*  —  PC-=  Vr*  —  r'+2rA--A'=  ^/2rA  —  h\    -     (4.) 

The  radius  of  the  circular  section  BPD,  hence  the  area  of 
the  circle  will  be  2«rA — cA*, (5.) 

And  the  selidily  of  tixe  cone  will  be 

(2crA— <A^— ^ — =— ^— .(60 

Hence  the  solidity  of  the  segment  will  be 

}*r"A r ssirrA* — JcA',  -    -    (7.) 

Which  may  be  resolved  into  «'A*(r  —  hi)     ....    (8.) 

Hence,  the  solidity  of  the  segment  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
a  circle^  whose  radius  is  the  altitude  of  the  smnent  multiplied 
by  the  radius  of  the  sphere^  minus  a  third  of  this  altitude. 

10.  Let  r*  be  the  radius  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  vertical 
polyedroid,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  sphere. 
Then  (Prop.  XVIIL  B.  Ill,  El  Sol.  Geom.)  the  surface  of  the 
polvedroid  will  be  2r'«'X2r=4r'rr,     - (I.) 

And  since  the  surface  of  the  circumscribed  sphere  i8=4rHr, 
formula  (1,  Art.  9,)  it  follows  that  the  surface  of  the  polyedroid 
and  that  of  its  circumscribed  sphere,  are  to  each  other  as  r' :  r, 
since  those  are  the  only  variable  (quantities  which  enter  into 
their  expressions. 

If  A  be  the  height  of  any  zone  of  the  sphere,  its  surface, 
formula  (2,  Art  9,)  will  be  2r'«'XA=2rA«',    -    ...    ^2) 

The  surface  of  the  corresponding  zone  of  the  polyedroid, 
will  be  2r'cx  A=2r'A*.  (P,  XVIII,  Cor.  B.  IIL  EL  8.  G.)    .  (3.) 

And  hence  the  surface  of  any  zone  or  segments  of  the  po- 
lyedroid and  sphere  made  by  the  same  perpendicular  to  their 
common  axis,  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  whole  surface,  viz. 

r'  :  r,  or^. (4.) 

The  i>ase  of  any  segment  of  the  pol]redroid  made  by  a  plane 
passing  through  a  circle  common  to  the  polyedroid  and  sphere, 
may  1^  founa  from  formula  (5,  Art.  9.) 

Let  2«tA  —  rA%  be  the  base  of  acommon  se^ent  of  the 
sphere  and  polyedroid,  and  A  the  common  altitude  of  the 
polyedroida)  and  spherical  sector. 

The  solidity  of  the  polyedroidal  sector  will  be 

2r'AcX^  =  |r"A< (5.) 

And  since  the  corresponding  spherical  sector  is  |^r'A<,  for. 
mala  (3,  Art  9)  it  follows  that  the  solidities  of  the  corresponding 
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sector  of  these  solids  are  as  the  ratio  of  r :  r',  as  has  been  shown 
with  regard  to  the  convex  surface.  The  cone  whose  base  is 
the  base  of  the  segment,  and  whose  vertice  <is  the  centre  of 
die  polyedroid  or  sphere^brmuht  (6t  Art  9,)  may  be  expressed 

hence  the  segment  will  be 

='r*(|r'*+ir*+rA  — A«)       ....     (6.) 

If  the  polyedroidal  segments  consists  only  of  a  vertical  cone, 

its  solidity  will  be  2«r%— irA*)xlA=«'rA'  — frA%  subtract  this 

from  the  spherical  segment  on4he  same  base»  formula  (7,  Art  9,) 

«rA"  —  I^^A",  and  we  nave  l«rA*. (7.) 

which  is  the  value  of  that  portion  of  the  segment  of  the  sphere 
not  included  in  that  of  the  inscribed  polyedroid,  which  is 
such  a  portion  of  the  sphere  as  would  be  generated  by  the  re- 
volutions of  a  circular  segment  as  BD,  about  the  axis 
DC»  passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  ore  of  4be  segment  at  the  point  of  ^ 
c<mtact  D. 

PEOBLBft. 

It  is  required  to  find  when  the  spherical  segment  and  the  cone 
con^osing  a  spherical  sector  are  equal  to  each  other* 

Let  ABED  represent  a  sphere  gene- 
rated by  the  ievolution  of  a  semicircle 
ABE  about  its  diameter  AE.  The  sec- 
tor ABC,  by  this  revolution,  generates 
a  spherical  sector,  which  is  composed 
of  a  spherical  segment  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  semisegment  ABP,  and 
of  a  cone  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  BPC. 

The  solidity  of  the  sector,  formula  (8,  Art.  9.)  will  be  i^t^h. 

The  solidity  of  the  cone,  frr*i — *'''^*+"o*»  formula  (6.) 

Now,  in  order  that  the  cone  mav  be  equal  to  the  segment, 
the  sector,  which  is  the  sum  of  both,  must  be  double  the  cone ; 
hence,  |4rf-A=frr«A=arrA*+frA*, 
dividing  by  3,  transposing,  d^., 
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dividing  by  ^h  rA=|r*+|^* 

transposing  |A*— rA=|r* 

from  which  we  obtain  

A^frdbv^lr*  _ 

Of  these  two  solutions  it  is  evident  that  only  Asfr — v^fr* 
can  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  question,  since  }r+\^^ 
is  more  than  3r,  or  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  sphere. 

SXAMPLES  lt>S  EXERCIBB. 

1.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  spherical  segments  of  which 
the  frigid  xones  are  the  convex  surfaces,  the  altitude  of  each 
segment  being  827  miles,  and  the  radius  of  the  base  I575,d8 
miles?  Ans.  128S9S1583  solid  miles  nearly. 

2.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  spherical  s^^ents  of  which 
the  temperate  zones  are  the  convex  surfBice,  the  radius  of  the 
superior  base  being  1575,28  milei^  that  of  the  inferior  8628,86 
miles,  and  the  altitude  2058,7  miles  t 

Ans.  65021102817  solid  miles  nearlv. 
8.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  spherical  segment  of  which 
the  torrid  zone  is  the  eonvex  surface,  the  radii  of  the  bases  be- 
ing 862836  miles,  and  the  altitude  8150,6  7 

Ans.  146715018490  solid  miles  nearly. 

4.  Having  two  vats  or  two  tubs  in  the  form  of  conical 
frusta,  whose  dimensions  are  aa  follows,  viz. :  the  first  has  a 
base  whose  diameter  is  8  feet»its  altitude  is  8^  feet,  and  the  sUmt 
height  of  its  side  is  4  feet ;  tile  diameter  of  the  base  of  the  se- 
cond is  ^  feet,  its  altitude  is  5  feet,  and  the  curve  surface  i« 
60  square  feet,  what  must  be  the  dimensions  of  one  capable 
of  containing  as  much  as  the  other  two,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
bottom  and  top,  and  the  altitude  are  in  the  proportion  of 
2  2i  and  8. 

5.  What  is  the  diierence  in  surfiM»  of  a  vertical  hexedroid 
circumscribing  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  10,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  a  conesected  frustum  of  a  cone  inscribed  in  the 
same  sphere,  and  whose  wanting  base  is  6,  and  peifeot  base  4f 
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There  are  three  curves,  whose  properties  are  eztenslTely 
Applied  in  mathematioal  investigations,  which,  being  the  sec- 
tions of  a  cone  made  by  a  plane  in  different  positions,  as  will 
be  shown  in  another  place,  are  called  the  Conic  8ection$. 
These  are, 

1.  The  Parabola.    2.  The  EUipse.    3.  The  Hyperbola. 

PARABOLA. 

DsmimoNs. 

1.  A  Parabola  is  a  plane  curve,  such,  that  if  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  two  straight  lines  be  drawn ;  one  to  a  given  fixed 
point,  the  other  perpendicular  to  a  straight  line  given  in  po- 
sition :  these  two  straight  lines  will  always  be  equal  to  one 
another. 

2.  The  given  fixed  point  is  called  ik^focns  of  the  parabola. 

3.  The  straight  line  given  in  position,  is  called  the  directrix 
of  the  parabola. 

Thus,  let  QAf  be  a  parabola,  S  the  fo- 
cus, fin  the  directrix ; 

Take  any  number  of  points,T,,  P^,  P,, 
in  the  curve ; 

Join  S,  P,  ;  S,  P.  ;  S,  P,^  . , .  and  draw 
P,  N,,  P,  N,,  P3  N3, ....  perpendicular  j^ 
to  the  directrix ;  then 

SP.=P,N„    SP,=P,N,.    SP3= 
P»N„ 

4.  A  straight  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and 
cutting  the  curve,  is  called  a  diameter ;  and  the  point  in  which 
it  cuts  the  curve  is  called  the  vertex  of  the  diameter. 

&  The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  focus  is  called 
the  axt>,  and  the  point  in  which  it  cuts  the  curve  is  called  the 
mimcipal  vertex. 
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Thus:  draw  N,P,W.,  N,P,W„ 
NjP, W,,  KASX,  through  the  points 
P,,  r,,  r,,  S,  perpendicular  to  the  di- 
rectrix ;  each  of  these  lines  is  a  dia- 
meter; P,,  P,,  Pj,  A,  are  the  ver- 
tices of  these  diameters ;  ASX  is  the 
axis  of  the  parabola,  A  the  principal 
vertex. 

6.  A  straight  line  which  meets  the 
curve  in  any  point,  but  which,'  when  produced  both  ways, 
does  not  cut  it,  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point 

7.  A  straight  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  curve,  par- 
allel to  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  of  any  diameter,  and  termi- 
nated both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  that 
diameter. 

8.  The  ordinate  which  passes  through  the  focus,  is  called 
the  parameter  of  that  diameter. 

9.  The  part  of  a  diameter  intercepted  between  its  vertex  and 
the  point  in  which  it  is  intersected  Jpy  one  of  its  own  ordinates, 
is  called  the  abscissa  of  the  diameter. 

10.  The  part  of  a  diameter  intercepted  between  one  of  its 
own  ordinates  and  its  intersection  witti  a  tangent,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ordinate,  is  called  the  sub-tangeni  of  the  diameter. 

Thus :  let  TP^  be  the  tangent  at 
P,  the  vertex  of  the  diameter  PW. 

From  any  point  Q  hi  the  curvp, 
draw  Q^  parallel  to  T^  and  cutting  ^' 
PW  in  V.    Through  S  draw  RSr 
parallel  to  T^ 

Let  QZ,  a  tangent  at  ^,  cut  WP, 
produced  in  Z. 

Then  Q?  is  an  ordinate  to  the  di- 
ameter PW  ;  Rr  is  the  parameter  of  PW. 

Pv  is  the  abscissa  of  rW,  corresponding  to  the  point  Q* 

vZ  is  the  sub-tangent  of  PW,  corresponding  to  the  point  Q. 

11.  A  strightline  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  curve,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve, 
IS  called  an  ordinate  to  the  axis. 

12.  The  ordinate  to  the  axis  which  passes  through  the  focus 
is  called  the  principal  paramstert  or  latus  rectum  of  the  para- 
bola. 

13.  The  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between  its  vertex  and 
the  point  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  one  of  its  ordinates,  is 
called  the  abscissa  of  the  axis. 

14.  The  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between  one  of  its  owu 
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ordinates,  and  its  intersection  with  a  tangent  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ordinate,  is  called  the  sub-tangent  of  the  axis. 

Thus:  from  any  point  P  in  the 
carve  d«w  I^  perpendicular  to  AX 
and  cutting  AX  in  M.  Through  S 
draw  LSI  perpendicular  to  AX. 

Let  PT,  a  tangent  at  P,  cut  XA 
produced  in  T. 

Then,  Vp  is  an  ordinate  to  the  axis ; 
L/  is  the  latus  rectum  of  the  curve. 

AM  is  the  abscissa  of  the  axis  cor- 
responding to  the  point  P. 

MT  is  the  subtangent  of  the  axis  corresponding  to  the 
point  P. 

It  will  be  proved  in  Prop.  Ill,  that  the  tangent  at  the  princi- 
pal vertix  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  hence,  the  four  last 
definitions  are  in  reality  included  in  the  four  which  immedi- 
ately precede  them. 

Cor.  It  is  manifest  from  Def.  1,  that  the  parts  of  the  curve 
CD  each  side  of  the  axis  are  similar  and  equal,  and  that  every 
ordinate  I^  is  bisected  by  the  axis. 

15.  If  a  tangent  be  drawn  at  any  point,  and  a  straight  line 
be  drawn  from  the  point  of  contact  perpendicular  to  it,  and 
terminated  by  the  curve,  that  straight  line  is  called  a  normaL 

16.  The  part  of  the  axis  intercepted  between  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  normal  and  the  ordinate,  is  called  the  sub-normat. 

Thus :  Let  TP  be  a  tangent  at  any 
point  P. 

From  P  draw  P6  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent,  and  PM  perpendicular  to 
the  axis. 

Then  FG  is  the  normal  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  P ;  M6  is  the  sub-nor 
mal  corresponding  to  the  point  P. 
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J%e  distance  of  the  focus  from  any  point  in  the  cunse^  is  eqmal 
to  the  sum  of  the  abscissa  of  the  axis  corresponding  to  that 
pointf  and  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex. 


Thatii» 
For 


SP=PN 
=KM 
=AM+AK 

=AM+AS 


SP=AM+Aa 


by  Def.  (1,) 
%*  NM  is  a  paralTelogram. 

.•  AK=AS,byDe£(l.) 


PftOPOSmON  n.  THBOtBH. 

The  lotus  rectum  is  equal  to  four  times  the  distance  from  the 
focus  to  the  vertex. 

That  is  L/=4Aa 

For, 

L/=2  LS,  Def,  (14.)  cor 
=2LN 
=2SK 
=4  AS  V  AS=AKL 


raoroBiTioir  in.  problem. 
To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  parabola  at  any  point 

Let  P  be  the  given  point 

Join  S,  P ;  draw  PN  perpendicular  to 
the  directrix. 

Bisect  the  angle  SPN  by  the  straight  ^ 
line  Tt. 

Tt  is  a  tangent  at  the  point  P. 

For  if  T^  be  not  a  tangent,  let  Tt  cut 
the  curve  in  some  other  point  p. 

Join  S,  p ;  draw  pn  perpendicular  to 
the  directrix ;  join  S,  N. 
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Since  SP=PN,  PO  common  to  the  triangles  SPO,  NFO, 
and  angle  SPO= angle  NPO  by  construction, 

.-.  SO=NO,  and  angle  SOP=angle  NOP. 
Again,  since  SO=NO,  Op  common  to  the  triangles  SQp, 
NQp,  and  angle  SQp=ang]e  tiOp. 

.-.  Sp=Np. 
But  since /Tis  a  point  in  the  curve,  and  pn  is  drawn  perpen* 
dicular  to  the  directrix, 

Sp=pn 

pri=zpn. 

That  is,  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  equal  to 

one  of  the  sides,  which  is  impossible,  .'.  p  is  not  a  point  in  the 

curve ;  and  in  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  no 

point  in  the  straight  line  Tt  can  be  in  the  curve,  except  P. 

.*•  Tt  iajL  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P. 

€!or.  1.  A  tangent  at  the  vertex  A,  is  a  perpeiidicular  to  the 
axis. 

Car.  2.  SP=ST, 

For,  since  NW  is  parallel  to  TX 
.-.  angle  STP=    angle    NPT 

=    angle    SPT  by  constmction, 
SP=ST 

Cor.  3.  Let  Qg  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  PW,  cutting 
SP  in  X. 
Then,  Px=P©  «  a 

For,  since  Q^  is  parallel  to  Tt 
.*.  angle  Pxv= angle  xPT  i^- 

=         NPT  by  construe- 
tion, 

=         Pw?  interior  oppo-  r^ 
site  angle, 

Px=P© 

Cor.  4.  Draw  the  normal  PG,  (see  diagram  Prop.  V.) 

Then,  SP=SG, 

For  since  angle  GPT  is  a  right  angle, 

angle  GPT=PGT+PTG=PGT+SPT 
Take  away  the  common  angle  SPT  and  there  remains 
angle  SP6=angle  SGP 

.••      SP^SG. 

17» 
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nOPOSITlOlf  IV.   THBOBBS. 

The  suUangeni  to  the  axis'  ia  equal  to  twice  the  abscissa. 

That  18,  MT=:2  AM 

For,  MT=MS+ST 

=MS+SP.  Prop.  III.  cor.  2.-, 
=MS+SA+AM.  Prop,  L  ^ 
=2  AM. 

Cor.  MT  is  bisected  in  A. 

rnoposiTioN  t.    tbeobsm. 
I%e  subnormal  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  lotus  rectwn.  Tba^ 

M6  =  ~  if  we  denote  the  latus  rectum  by  L. 

For,MG=SG  — SM 

=  SP— SM,  Prop.  Ill,  cor.  4. 
=  AS  +  AM  — SM.   Prop.  I. 
=  AS+ AS  +  SM-SM 
=  2  AS  T 

=  ^  Prop.  II. 


PaOPOBITION   VI.      THEOREM. 
\ 

If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  ai  any  pointy  it  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
tlie  distance  from  the  focus  to  that  pointy  and  the  distance  from 
the  focus  to  the  vertex. 

That  is,  if  SY  be  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  S  upon  Tt 
the  tangent  at  any  point  P 

SP  :  SY  :  :  SY  :  SA. 
Join  A,  Y. 

Since  SP=ST,  and  SP  is  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  PT, 
.-.  TY=YP. 
Also  by  Prop.  IV., 

TA=AM 
.-•  Since  AY  cuts  the  sides  of  a  tri* 
angle  TPM  proportionally ;  AY  is  paral- 
lel to  MP, 


?ARABOhk. 
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.*.  AY  is  perpendicular  to  AM. 
Hence  the  triangles  SYA,  SYT,  are  similar, 
.-.    ST:SY::SY:SA 

or,  SP  :  SY  : :  SY  :  SA  .-.  SP=ST  by  Prop,  III.  cor.  2. 
Cor.  1.  Multiplying  extremes  and  means, 

SY*=SP .  SA. 
Cor.  2.  SP  :  SA  : :  SP  :  SY' 
Cor.  8.  By  Car.  1, 

««      SY' ' 
SP=SA- 
And  since  SA  is  constant  for  the  same  parabola, 

SP  proportional  to  SY\ 
Cor.  4.  By  Cor.  1., 

SY*  =  AS  .  SP 
.%  4  SY*  =  4  AS  .  SP 

=  L  .  SP.    Prop.  II. 

PBorosmoN  vri.    theorem. 

The  square  of  any  semi-ordinate  to  the  axis  is  eqmd  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  lotus  rectum  and  the  abscissa.  * 

That  is,  if  P  be  any  point  in  the  curve 

PM"  =  L,AM. 
For, 
PM*  =  SP  — SM"  (Prop.  XXIV.  B.  IV.  EL 
Gtom.) 

=  (AM=AS)'— (AM  — AS)" 
.•.SP=AM+AS(Prop.  1,)  &  SM=AM-AS  . 
=  4  AS  .  AM.  (Prop.  X.  and  XI,  B.  IV.  ^ 
EL  Geom.) 

=  L  .  AM.  Prop.  I. 

Cor.  1.  Since  L  is  constant  for  the  same 
parabola  PM'  proportional  to  AM, 

That  is,  The  abscissa  are  propotumal  to  ike 
squares  of  the  ordinates. 


PROPOSITION  Vm.      THBORBM. 

If  Qa  be  an  ordinate  to  the  dian^ 
eter  PW  and  Ptv  the  corresponding 
absciss€i,  ihcn^ 

Qd^  =  4SP  X  Vv. 

Draw  PM  an  ordinate  to  the  axis,  t 
Join  S,  Q ;  and  through  Q  draw 
DQN  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
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From  S  let  fall  SY  perpendicular 
on  the  tangent  at  P. 

The  triangles  SPY,  QDo,  are  similar. 
Qo* :  QD« : :  SP  :  SY* 

: :  SP  :  SA,  Prop,  VI.  Cor.  2. 

The  triangles  PTM,  QDo,  are  also  similar; 
•%     QD  :  Do 


But, 


:PM 

:MT 

:PM* 

:PM. 

MT 

:4AS.AM 

:2PM 

.AM 

:4AS 

:2PM 

2PM  .  QD  =  4AS  .  Dv 


-  4  AS .  AN=4AS(AM-  AN) 


PM*  — QN'=4AS.AM- 
=  4AS .  MN 
And,PM*— QN'=  PM+QN)  (PM-QN) 

=  (PM+QN)  .  QD 
.♦.  (PM+QN) .  QD  =  4AS  .  MN  =  4AS  .  DP 
But,       2  PM  .  QD  =  4AS  .  Do 
.-.  (PM— QN) .  QD  =  4AS  .  Po 
Or,        QD*  =  4AS  .  P» 

Q»*  :  4AS  .  Po  : :  SP  :  SA. 
Qo»  r=  4SP .  Po. 

Cor.  1.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that 
yo*  =  4SP  X  Po. 
Hence,  Qo  =  f  o ;  and  since  the  same  may  be  proved  for  any 
ordinate,  it  follows,  that 

A  diameter  bisects  all  Us  own  ordinates. 

Cor.  2.  Let  Rr  be  the  parameter  to 
the  diameter  PW. 
Then,  by  Prop.  III.  Cor.  9. 
Px  =  Po. 
.-.    PS  =  PV 
Now,  by  the  Proposition, 

RV'=    4SP.PV 
=    4SP 
.-.  4RV«  or  Rr*  =  16SP 
Rr=    4SP. 
Hence  the  proposition  may  be  thus  enunciated : 

The  square  of  the  semuordintUe  to  any  diameter  is  equal  to 
tile  rectangle  under  the  parameter  and  abscissa 

It  will  be  seen,  that  Prop.  YIL-  is  a  particular  caso  of  the 
present  proposition. 


ELLIPSE. 
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1.  An  KLLIP8S  is  a  plane  curve,  such  that,  if  from  aoy  point 
in  the  curve  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  two  given  fixed 
points,  the  sum  of  these  straight  Hnes  will  always  be  the  same. 

2.  The  two  given  fixed  pomts  are  called  the/oci 
Thus,  let  ABa  be  an  ellipse,  S  and 

H  the  foci. 

Take  any  number  of  points  in  the 
curveP^,P,,  P., 

Join  S,P„  H,P,;   S,P„  H,P,  ; 

S,P,.H,P,; then, 

SP,  +  HP,  ^  SP,  +  HP,  =  SP, 
+  HP,  = 

8.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  join- 
ing the  foci  and  bisected,  the  point 
of  bisection  is  called  the  centre. 

4.  The  distance.from  the  centre  to  either  focus  is  called  the 
eccentricity. 

5.  Any  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  tehni* 
nated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  a  diameter. 

6.  The  points  in  which  any  diameter  meets  the  curve  are 
caUed  the  vertices  of  that  diameter. 

7.  The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called^the 
axis  majorf  and  the  points  in  which  it  meets  the  curve  are 
called  the  frincipal  vertices. 

8.  The  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  major  is  called 
the  axis  minor. 

Thus,  let  ABa  be  an  ellipse,  S^and 
H  the  foci. 

Join  S,H ;  bisect  the  straight  line 
SH  in  C,  and  produce  it  to  meet  at 
the  curve  in  A  and  a. 

Through  C  draw  any  straight  line 
P/N  terminated  by  the  curve  in  the 
points  Vfp. 

Through  C  draw  Eft  at  right  angles 
to  Aa. 

Then,  C  is  the  centre,  CS  or  CH  the  eccentricity.  Pj9  is  a 
diameter,  P  sndp  its  vertices,  Aa  is  the  major  axis,  Bft  is  the 
minor  axis. 
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0.  A  straight  line  which  meets  the  curve  in  any  point,  but 
which,  beinc;  produced  both  ways,  does  not  cut  it,  is  called  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point 

10.  A  diameter  drawn  paraDel  to  the  tangent  at  the  vortex 
of  anv  diameter,  is  called  the  conjugate  diameter  to  the  latter, 
and  the  two  diameters  are  called  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters. 

11.  Any  straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  of  any  diameter  and.  terminated  botb  ways  by  the  curve, 
is  called  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter^ 

12.  The  segments  into  which  anv  diameter  is  divided  by 
one  of  its  own  ordinates  are  called  the  abscisece  of  the  dia- 
meter. 

13.  The  ordinate  to  any  diameter,  which  passes  through 
the  focus,  is  called  the  parameter  of  that  diameter. 

Thus,  let  Pj9  be  any  diameter,  and 
Tt  a  tangent  at  P. 

Draw  the  diameter  D(2  parallel  to 
T<. 

Take  any  point  Q  in  the  curve, 
draw  Q9  parallel  to  Tt,  cutting  Pp 
in  V. 

Through  S  draw  Rr  parallel  to 
Tt 

Then,  Hd  is  the  conjugate  diameter  to  I^. 

Qtq  is  the  ordinate  to  £e  diameter  Pp,  corresponding  to  the 
point  Q. 

P»,  vp  are  the  abscissae  of  the  diameter  Pp,  corresponding 
to  the  point  Q. 

Rr  is  the  parameter  of  the  diameter  P^. 

M.  Any  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
axis,  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  an 
ordinate  to  the  axis.. 

15.  The  segments  into  which  the  major  axis  is  divided  by 
one  of  its  own  ordinates  aue  called  the  cAscuste  to  the  axis. 

16.  The  ordinate  to  the  axis  which  passes  through  either 
focus  is  called  the  laius  rectum. 

(It  will  be  proved  in  Prop.  IV.,  that  the  tangents  at  the  prin- 
cipal vertices  are  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis  ;  hence,  de- 
finitions 14, 16, 16,  are  in  reality  included  in  the  three  which 
immediately  precede  them.) 

17.  If  a  tangent  be  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the  latos  rec- 
tum and  produced  to  meet  the  major  axis,  and  if  a  straight 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection  at  right  angles 
te  the  major  axis,  the  Ungent  is  called  the /oca/  tangent^  and 
tbe  straight  line  the  directrix^ 


ELLIPSE. 
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Thus,  from  P  any  point  in  the 
curve,  draw  VMp  perpendicular 
to  AOf  cutting  Aa  in  M. 

Through  8  draw  L/  perpendicu-  ^i 
lar  to  Ao. 

Let  LT,  a  tangent  at  L,  cut  Aa 
produced  in  T. 

Through  T  draw  Nn  perpendicular  to  Ao. 

Then,  rp  is  the  ordinate  to  the  axis,  corresponding  to  the 
point  P. 

AM,  Ma  are  the  absciss®  of  the  axis,  corresponding  to  the 
point  P. 

U  is  the  latus  rectum. 

LT  is  the  focal  tangent 

Nik  is  the  directrix. 

18.  A  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  a  tangent  from 
the  point  of  contact,  and  terminated  by  Uie  major  axis,  is  called 
a  normaL 

The  part  of  the  major  axis  intercepted  between  the  inter- 
sections of  the  normal  and  the  ordinate,  is  called  the  svbnor^ 
moL 

Let  T<  be  a  tangent  at  any  point  "^ 

P. 

From  P  draw  PG  perpendicular 
to  Ti  meeting  Aa  in  G. 

From  P  draw  PM  perpendicular 
to  Aa. 

Then  PG  is  the  normal  corres- 
ponding to  the  point  P. 

MG  is  the  subnormal  correspond- 
ing to  the  point  P. 

PBorosiTioir  i.    thiobw. 

The  sum  of  two  atraighi  lines  drawn  from  the  fad  to  any  point 

in  the  curve  is  equal  to  the  major  axis*    That  is,  if  P  be  any 

point  in  the  curve. 

SP  +  HP  =  Ao. 

For 
SP  +HP  =  AS+AH^  ^ 

=4AS  +  SH, 

And,  >  Del  I. 

=  2  «H  +  SH,  J  ►  \ — t tr 

.:  2  (SP+HP)  =  2  (AiS  +  SH 
+  Hd) 
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Or, 

SP  +  HP  =  Aa. 
Cor.  The  centre  bisects  the  axis  major,  for 
2  AS  +  SH  =  2  a  H  +  SH  •••  AS  =  a  H 
And,  SC  =  CH  by  definition  3.    .\  AC  =  oC. 
Cor.  2.  SP  +  HP  =  2  AC  .-.  SP  =  2  AC  —HP 

HP=  2AC  — SP 
henceSP  — HP  =  2  AC -.2HP. 


PROPOfllTIOlf   II.   TBBOBSM. 


The  centre  bisects  all  diameters. 


Take  any  point  P  in  the  curve. 

JoinS,P;H,P;S,H; 

Complete  the  parallelogram  SPHp 

JoinC,7>;CP; 

Then,  since  the  opposite  sides  of 
a  parallelogram  are  equal, 

^P  =  l5> ,  HP  «  Sp  .%  SP+  PH 
=  Sp  +  /iH 

.'.  pis9L  point  in  the  curve. 

Again,  since  the  diagonals  of  paral- 
lelogram bisect  each  other,  and  since 
SH  IS  bisected  in  C, 

.%  Vp  is  a  straight  line,  and  a  diameter,  and  is  bisected  in  C. 
And  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  proved  that  every  other  di- 
ameter  is  bisected  in  C. 


paoposrriov  ui.    thborkm. 

The  distance  of  either  focus  from  the  extremity  of  the  axis  wd- 
nor  is  equat  to  the  semi-axis  major. 

That  is, 

SBorHB  =  AC. 
Since  SC  =  HC,  ard  CB  is  com- 
mon to  the  two  right-angle  triangles 
SCB,HCB, 

.-.  SB  =  HB. 
But, 
SB  +  HB  =  2  AC.  Prop.  I. 
.•.SB  =  HB  =  AC. 

Cor.  1.  BC'=»AS.Sa. 
For, 
BC'sSB'  — SC" 
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=  (AC  +  SC).(AS  — SC) 
=  AS.Sa, 

Cor.  2.  The  square  ofthe  eccentricity  Is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  ; 
For,  SC"  =  SB"  -  BC" 

=  AC-—  BC\ 


PROPOSITION    IV.    PROBLEM. 

To  draw  a  tatigeni  to  the  ellipse  at  any  point. 

Let  P  be  the  given  point 

Join  SJ?  ;  H^  produce  SP. 

Bisect  the  exterior  angle  HPK 
by  the  straight  line  T^ 

Tt  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P« 

For,  if  T^  be  not  a  tangent,  let 
Tr  cut  the  curve  in  some  other 
point /I. 

JoinS,f ;  H,j»;  makePK=PH, 
join  />,  K ;  H,K  cutting  T^  in  Z^ 

Since  HP=PK,  PZ  common  to  the  triangles  HPZ,  KPZ, 
and  the  angle  HPZ  wangle  KPZ  by  construction, 

.-.,  HZ=KZ,  and  the  angle  HZP=angle  KZP. 

A^in,  since  HZ==3KZ,  Zp  common  to  the  triangles  HZ/s 
KZp,  and  angle  HZp= angle  KZp, 

.'.  j^K  ===  pH. 

But,  since  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the 
third  side, 

Sp+pK  >  SK 

>  SP  +  PK 

>  SP  +  PH  •••  PK=PH  by  construction. 

>  So  +  />H,  by  definition  1, 
.'.  pK  >  pil. 

But  we  have  just  proved  that  pK^pU,  which  is  absurd, 
.-.  p  is  not  a  point  in  the  curve,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  may 
be  proved  that  no  point  in  the  straight  line  T^  can  be  in  the 
curve  except  P. 

.'.  T^  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P. 

Cor.  L  Hence,  tangents  at  A  and  a,  are  perpendicular  to 
the  mtgor  axis,  and  tangents  at  B  and  b  ar^  perpendicular  to 
the  minor  axis. 

16 
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Cor.  2.  SP  and  HP  make  equal  angles  with  every  tangent. 

Cor.  3.  Since  HPK,  the  exterior  angle  of  the  triangle  SPH, 
is  bisected  by  the  straight  line  T/,  cutting  the  base  SH  pro- 
duced in  T 

.-.  ST  :  HT  :  :  SP  :  HP. 


PROPOSITION    V.      THEOREM. 


Tangents  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  any  diameter  areparaUeL 

Let  T^,  Wwy  be  tangents  at  P,p,  the  vertices  of  the  diame- 
ter PC;>. 

Join  S,P  ;  P,H ;  S.p ;  p,  H ;  ,,t 

Then,  by  Prop.  II,  SH  is  a  paral-  JI^^^==:==*^p 

lelogram,  and   since  the  opposite 
angles  of  parallelograms  are  equal, 

.*.  ang.  SPH=  angle  S/?H 
supplement  of  an ff.  SPH  =  supple- 
ment of  ang.  SpH 

or, 
ang.  SPT+ang.  HP<=ang.  SpW+ 
ang.  Hpw 

But  ang  SPT=ang.  UPt  )  ^    p         ly.  Cor.  2. 
And  ang.  SpW =ang.  Hpw  )    "^        '^ 
Hence,  these  four  angles  are  all  equal, 

.*.  ang.  SPT=ang.  Hpw. 
And  since  SP  is  parallel  to  Hp, 

ang.  SPp  =  ang.  PjpH, 
.%  whole  ang.  TFp  =  whole  ang.  wpF,  and  they  are  alternate 
angles, 

.'.  Tt  is  parallel  to  Ww. 
Cor.  Hence,  if  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  any 
».wo  diameters,  they  will  form  a  parallelogram  circumscribing 
he  ellipse. 


ELLIPSE. 
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PROPOSITION   VI.      THEOREM. 

If  straight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  to  a  vertex  of  any  di 
ameter^  the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  insertion  of  the  con- 
jugate diameter^  wiUi  either  focal  distance^  is  equal  to  the  semi 
axiSf  major. 

That  is,  if  Dd  be  a  diameter  conjugate  to  P/>,  cutting  SP 
in  E,  and  HP  in  e, 

PE  or  Fe  =  AC. 
Draw  PF  perpendicular  to   Dd, 
and  HI  parallel  to  Dd  or  T/,  cutting 
PP  in  O, 

Then,  since  the  angles  at  0  are 
right  angles,  the  ang.  IPO=ang.HPO,  ^l- 
and  PO  common  to  the  two  triangles 
HPO,  IPO, 

.-.  IP  =  HP. 
Also,  since  SC  =  HC,  and  CE  is 
parallel  HI,  the  base  of  a  triangle  SHI, 
/.  SE  =  EL 
Hence, 

2  PE  =  2  EI  +  2  IP 

=  SE  +  EI  +  IP  +  HP 
=  SP  +  HP 
=  2  AC 
.•.PE=  AC. 
Also,  ang.  PEc  =  ang.  PeE.        .-.  PE  =  Pe,  and 
Fe  =  AC, 


PROPOSmON   VII.   THEOREM. 

Perpendiculars,  from  the  foci  upon  the  tangent  at  any  point 
intersect  the  tangent  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle^  whose 
diameter  is  the  major  axis. 

From  S  let  fall  SY  perpendicular  on 
Tt  a  tangent. 

Join  S,  P:  H,  P;  produce  HP  to  meet 
SY  produced  in  K. 

Join  C Y ; 

Then,  since  angle  SPY=angle  KPY 
(Prop.  IV.)  and  the  angles  at  Y  are 
right  angles,  and  PY  common  to  the 
two  triangles,  SPY,  KPY. 
.-.  SP=PK 
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And  SY=YK- 
And,  since  SY= YK,  and  HC=CS,  CY  cuts  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  HSK  proportionally, 

.-.  CY  is  parallel  to  HK. 
Also,  since  CY  is  parallel  to  HK,  SY=: YK,  HC=CS, 
.-.  CY=i  HK 

=i  (HP+PK) 
=i  (HP+SP) 
=i  Aa 
=AC 

Hence,  a  circle  inscribed  with  Centre  C  and  radius  CA  will 
pass  through  Y. 

And  in  like  manner,  if  HZ  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  T/,it 
may  be  proved  that  the  san^e  circle  will  pass  through  Z  also. 


FBOFOSITION    VIII.   THEOREM. 

The  rectangle^  contained  by  the  perpendiculars,  from  the  foci 
upon  the  tangent  at  any  pointy  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
semi-axis^  minor. 

That  is,  SY  .  HZ=BC'. 

Let  T^  be  a  tangent  at  any  point  P. 

On  Ka  describe  a  circle  cutting  Tt   "" 
in  Y  and  Z. 

JoinS,Y;  H,Z; 

Then,  by  the  last  Prop.,  S Y,  HZ  are 
perpendicular  to  T^ 

Produce  YS  to  meet  the  circumfer- 
ence in  y. 

Join  C,  y  ;  C,  Z  ; 

Since  y  YZ  is  a  right  angle,  the  seg-  

ment  in  which  it  lies  is  a  semicircle,  and  Z,  y,  are  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  diameter. 

.'.    yCZ  is  a  straight  line  and  a  diameter. 

Hence  the  triangles  CSy,  HCZ,  are  in  every  respect  equal. 
.-.    Sy=HZ 

••.  SY  .  HZ=YS  .  Sy=AS  .  SA=BC'  Prop.  III.  Cor.  I. 


ELLIPSE. 
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PS0P08ITI0N   IX.   THEOREM. 


Perpendiculars  ktfaUfrom  the  foci  upon  the  tangent  at  any 
point  are  to  each  other  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  point  of 
cont€tct. 

That  is,  SY  :  HZ  :  :  SP  :  HP. 

For  the  triangles  SPY,  HPZ,  are  t  Y 

manifestly  similar, 

.-.  SY  :  HZ  :  :  SP  :  HP. 

Cor.  Hence, 

SP 
SY=HZ  .  jjp 


SY'=SY  .  HZ  .  ,^ 


SP 
HP 


SP 
=BC' .  jTp  last  Prop. 

""^^  •2AC  — SP- 
So  also, 

HP 
HZ'==BC\   gp 

=BC«. 


HP 


2  AC-HP  • 


PROPOSITION    X.   THEOREM. 


i/  a  tangent  be  applied  at  any  pointy  and  from  the  same  point 
an  ordinate  to  the  axis  he  drawny  the  semi-axis  major  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
intersection  of  the  ordinate  with  the  axis,  and  the  distance 
from  the  centre  to  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  with  the  axis. 


That  is,  CT:CA::CA:CM. 


Since  the  exterior  angle  HPK  is  bisected  by  T^  Prop.  IV. 
.     ST  :  HT  :  :  SP  :  HP.  (B.  IV.  Prop.  XVI.  El.  Geom.) 
.    ST+HT  :  ST-HT  :  :  SP+HP :  SP-HP 

18» 
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or,      2  CT     :       SH        :  :     2  AC     :  SP-HP 

.%        2CT     :    2AC        ::        SH     :  SP-HP    -    .    (1.) 

But  since  PM  is  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  SPH 
perpendicular  on  base  SH, 

.-.  SM+HM  :  SP-HP  :  :  SP+HP  :  SM-HM 
or.      SH        :  SP-HP  :  :    2  AC      :    2  CM  -    -    -     (2.) 

Comparing  this  with  the  proportion  marked  (1,)  we  have, 

2  CT  :  2  AC  :  :  2  AC  :  2  CM 
or,  CT  :      AC  :  :      CA  :     CM. 

PBOPOSITION    XI.    THEOREM. 


If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  major  axis  of  an  ellipse,  and  if 
any  ordinate  to  this  axis  be  produced  to  meet  the  circle,  tan- 
gents  drawn  to  the  ellipse  and  circle,  at  points  in  which  they 
are  intersected  by  the  ordinate^  will  cut  the  major  axis  in  the 
same  point. 

Let  AQa,  be  a  circle  described 
on  Aa. 

Take  any  point  P  in  the  ellipse, 
draw  PM  perpendicular  to  Aa, 
and  produce  MP  to  meet  the  cir- 
cle in  Q,  join  C,  Q. 

Draw  FT  a  tangent  to  the  el- 
lipse at  P  cutting  CA  produced  in  T. 

Join  TQ. 

Then  QT  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  Q. 

Por  if  TQ  be  not  a  tangent,  draw  QT'  a  tangent  to  Q  cut- 
ting CA  in  T'. 

Then  CQT'  is  a  right  angle. 

.*.  Since  QM  is  drawn  from  the  right  angle  CQT'  perpen- 
dicular on  the  hypothenuse. 

.'.  CT' :  CQ  : :  CQ  :  CM.  (Prop.  XVII,  Cor.  2.B.  IV.  E.  G.) 

or,  CT' :  CA  :  :  CA  :  CM,  v  CQ=CA. 

But,  by  the  last  proposition, 

CT  :  CA  :  :  CA  :  CM, 
CT=CT', 
which  is  absurd,  therefore  QT'  is  not  a  tangent  at  Q ;  in  the 
same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  no  line  but  QT  can  be  a 
tangent  at  Q,      /.  &c. 
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Cor.  1.  Describe   a  circle   on 
the  minor  axis. 

Draw  Pm  an  ordinate  to  the  mi- 
nor axis  cutting  the  circle  in  q. 

Let  a  tangent  at  P  cut  the  mi- 
nor axis  produced  in  L 

Then,  since  Pm  is  parallel  to  AC, 
and  PM  to  BC, 
C^ :  Cm  :  :  CT   :  MT 
:  :  CT'  :  QT" 

:  :  C^*    :  Cm*  .•.  the  triangles  CQT,  Cm^  are  similar. 
:  :  BC"   :  Cm\  .-.  C^  :  CB  :  :  CB  :  CM. 
Which  is  analogous  to  the  property  proved  in  the  last  pro- 
position for  the  major  axis. 

Cor.  2.  Join  tq. 

We  can  prove  as  above,  that  tq  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle  Bgfr. 


PROPOSITION   XII.    THEOREM. 

The  square  of  any  semiordinate  to  the  axis,  is  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  absciss<B,  {u  the  square  of  the  semi-axis  minor  is  to 
the  square  of  the  semi-axis  major. 

That  is,  if  P  be  any  point  in  the  curve, 

PM' :  AM  .  Ma  : :  BC  :  AC*. 

Describe  a  circle  on  Aa,  ^^^^""^-^--^ 

and  produce  MP  to  meet  it 
inQ. 

At  the  point  P  and  Q  draw 
the  tangent  PT,  QT,  which  «| 
will  intersect  the  axis  in  the 
same  point  T,  (Prop.  XI.) 

Let  the  tangent  to  the  el- 
lipse intersect  the  circle  ]nY,Z 

Join  S,  Y ;  H,  Z ;  SY  and  HZ  are  perpendicular  to  T<, 

(Prop,  vn.) 

Hence  the  triangles  PMT,  SYT,  HZT,  are  similar  to  each 
other. 


.-.  PM  :    SY      : :    MT 

:     TY 

and  PM  :    HZ     : :    MT 

:     TZ 

.-.  PM':SY.HZ::    MT* 

.TY.TZ 

or  PM':    BC*      ::    MT' 

:    TQ'  (Prop.  XI,  and  Prop. 

XVI.  B.  IV.  El.  Geotn.) 

::    QM* 

:    C^'  •.•  MQT,  MQC  are  si- 

milar  triangles. 
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PM'rAM.Ma 


Cor.  1 


AM.MaiAC 
:    BC*    :    AC*. 


Let  P|M  ,  P,M,, ...  be  ordinates 
to  the  axis  from  any  points  P  i«  P,  ... 
Then  by  Prop.  * 


P,M 'lAM,  .M,a::      BC*        :    AC 
P,M-'  :  AM,  .  M,a  : :       BC*         :     AC* 

.-.P.M,*:     P,M,*      ::AM,  .M,«:AM,  .M.a. 

That  is,  the  square  of  the  ordinates  to  the  axis  are  to  each 
other  as  the  rectangles  of  their  abscissse. 

Cor.  2.  By  the  fifth  proportion  in  Prop. 
PM  :  QM  :  :  BC  :  AC. 

Cor.  3.  By  Prop.  PM* :  AM  .  Ma  : :  BC* :  AC*. 
But  AM=AC+CM,  Ma=AC-CM, 

.-.  PM' ;  (AC+CM)  (AC— CM)  : :  BC  :  AC 
PM* :  AC*  —  CM'  :  :  BC* :  AC*. 


Cor.  4.  Describe  a  circle  on 
B6,  draw  Pm,  an  ordinate  to  the 
minor  axis  cutting  the  circle  in  q. 

Then,  P»i=CM  ,  PM=Cot. 
Then  by  Cor.  3. 


AC— Pm* 
Pot* 


AC 
AC 


Cot* 
BC*— Cm' 
;(BC*+Cot)(BC— Cot) 
Bot  .  mb 
or,     Pot'        :Bot.ot6::  AC* 

Which  is  analogous  to  the  property  proved  in  the  proposition 
for  the  major  axis. 


BC» 
BC' 
BC 
BC* 
BC* 


Cor.  5. 


Pm  :  ^  : :  AC :  BC. 
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PROPOSITION  XIII.   THEORKM. 

The  lotus  rectum  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  axis  major 
and  minor. 


That  is,  Aa:Bb::Bb:U 

Since  LS  is  a  semi-ordinate  to  the 
axis, 

AC :  BC« : :  AS .  Sa :  LS*,  Prop.  XII. 
::    BC«    :LS',Prop.IIL    a 

Cor.  L 
.-.  AC :  BC :  :  BC      :  LS 
And, 

Aa:B6  : :  B6       :  L/. 


perpendicular 


PROPOSITION   XIV.   THEOREM. 

7%e  area  of  all  ihe  parallelograms^  circumscribing  an  ellipse^ 
formed  by  drawing  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  two  conju' 
gate  diameters^  is  constant^  each  being  equal  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  axes. 

Let  P/>,  Def,  be  any  two 
conjugate  diameters,  SROX 
a  parallelogram  circumscrib- 
ing the  ellipse  formed  by 
drawing  tangents  at  P,  D,/?,  r 
<f;  then  r/?,Drf, divide  the  par- 
allelograms SROX  into  four 
equal  parallelograms. 

Draw  PM,  dm^  ordinates  to  the 
to  A  J. 

Produce  CA  to  meet  PX  in  T  and  Srf  in  t. 
Then,  CT  :  CA  :  :  CA  :  CM 
And,  Ct    :  CA  :  :  CA  :  Cm 
.-.       CT  :  C^    :  :  C»i    :  CM 
But,  CT  :  C^    :  :  TM  :  Cm,  by  similar  triangles. 
.-.       MT  :  Cm  :  :  Cm   :  CM, 

.-.  CM  .  MT=Cm» (1.) 

Again,  CM  :  CA  :  :  CA  :  CT 

.-.      CM  :  CA  :  :  MA:  AT,  dividendo. 
Or,    CM  :  Ma  :  :  MA :  MT,  componendo. 

/.  AM  .  Ma=CM  .  MT=Cm*      ....    (2.) 
But,  AC* :  BC* :  :  AM .  Ma  (Cm*)  :  PM*.  Prop.  XII, 
.-.       AC  :  BC    :  :  Cm  :  PM 
Similarly,  AC  :  BC   :  :  CM:  dm 
Pr,    pC  :  <fm   :  :  CA  :  C»J 
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But, 
But, 


CT 
CT 
PP 


CA 
CA 
CT 


CA 
BC 


CM 

dm 
Cd, 


for  the  triangle  CdT=J  the  parallelogram  CPXd^ 
/;       PF  :  CA  :  :  BC  :  Cd. 
.'.  rectangle  PF  .  CJ=rectangle  AC  .  BC 
or,  parallelogram  CX= rectangle  AC  BC 
.-.  parallelogram  SR0X=4  AC  •  BC 
=Aa .  B6. 
.     Cor.  By  (2)  Cm'=AM  .  Ma 

=  (CA+CM)\  (CA-CM) 
=CA«-CM« 
.-.  CA'=CM'+Cm' 
And  similarly.  CB*=PM'+rfm\ 

PBOPOBfTION   XV.      THEORBM. 

T%e  sum  of  the  squares  of  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  is  equal 
to  the  same  constant  quantity  ^  namely  ^  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  two  axis. 

That  is, 

If  Pp,  Drf,  be  any  two  conjugate 
diameters, 

T?p'  +  D(r  =  Aa'  +  Bb\ 

Draw  PM,  Dwi,  ordinates  the 
axis. 

Then,  by  Cor.  to  Prop.  XIV, 

AC*  +  BC*  =  CM*  +  Cm*  + 
PM*  +  Dm* 

=  CP  +  CD* 
.-.  4AC*+4BC*=4CP*+4CD* 
Or,Aa*+B6*=Pp*4-Dd*. 

PROPOSITION    XVI.      THEOREM. 

The  rectangle  under  tlie  focal  distances  of  any  point  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  semi-conjugate. 

That  is,  if  CD  be  conjugate  to 
CP, 

SP  .  HP  =  CD«. 

Draw  SY.  HZ,  perpendiculars  to 
the  tangent  at  P,  PF  perpend. cu- 
lar  on  CD. 

Then  by  similar  triangles  SPY, 
PEF. 
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PE=AC,  by  Prop.  VI 


PE:  PF 
AC  :  PF  / 
AC  :  PF, 
HZ::AC':PP, 

: :  CD* :  BC»,  Prop.  XIV. 
But  S Y  .  HZ  =  BC%  by  Prop.  VIIL 
••.  SP  .  HP  =  CD>. 


SP  :  SY  :  : 
Or,  SP  :  S  Y  : : 
Similarly.  HP  :  HZ  :: 
.-.  SP  .  HP  :  SY 


FSOPosrrioK  xvii.  theorbm. 

If  two  tangents  be  drawn^  one  at  the  principal  vertex^  the  other 
at  the  vertex  of  any  other  diameter^  each  meeting  the  other 
diameter  produced,  the  two  tangential  triangles  thus  formed^ 
will  be  equaL 

That  is, 

trian.  CPT  =  trian.  CAK. 

Draw  the  ordinate  PM,  then, 
CM:CA:   :CP:CK,bysimi. 
lar  triangles. 
But,  CM :  CA  ::  CA  :  CT,  Prop.  X. 

.-.  CA  :  CT  :  :  CP  :  CK. 

The  triangles  CPT,  CAK,  have 
thus  the  angle  C  common,  and  the 
sides  about  the  angle  reciprocally 
proportional ;  these  triangles  are 
therefore  equal. 

Cor.  1.  From  each  of  the  equal  triangles  CPT,  CAK,  take 
the  common  space  CAOP ;  there  remains, 

triangle  OAT  =  triangle  OKP. 

Cor.  2.  Also  from  the  equal  triangles  CPT,  CAK,  take  the 
common  triangle  CPM ;  there  remains, 

triangle  MPT  =  trapez.  AKPM. 

PROPOSmON    XVIII.    THEOREM. 

The  same  being  supposed,  as  in  last  proposition,  then  any 
straight  lines,  QG,  QE,  drawn  parallel  to  the  two  tangents 
shall  cut  off  equal  spaces. 

That  is, 
triangle  GQE  =  trapez.  AKXG 
triangle   rqE  =  trapez.  AKRr 
Draw  the  ordinate  PM. 
The  three   similar  triangles 

CAK,  CMP,  CGX, 
arc  to  each  other  as  CA",    CM;^,  CG\ 
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.-.  trap.  AKPM  :  trap.  :  AKXG :  :  CA«  -^M« : 
CA«— CG*,  dividendo, 
But,  PM« :  QG  : :  CA'-^JT :  CA'-CG'. 

.-.  trap.  AKPM  :  trap.  AKXG : :  PM«  :  QG* 
Buttrian.  MPT  :  trian.  GQE  : :  PM*  :  QG", 
»\  the  triangles  are  similar. 

.-.  trap.  AKPM  :  trian.  MPT  : :  trap.  AKXG  :  triaa.  GQE, 

But,  by  Prop.  XVII.  Cor.  2, 

trap.  AKPM  =  triangle  MPT 
.-.  trap.  AKXG  =  triangle  GQE 
And  similarly,      trap.  AKRr    =  triangle  rqE 

Cor.  1.  the  three  spaces  AKXG,  TPXG,  GQE,  are  all 
equal. 

Cor.  2.  From  the  equals  AKXG,  EQG,  take  the  equals 
AKRr,  Eqr  ;  there  remains, 

RrXG  =  r<?QG. 

Cor.  3.  From  the  equals  RrXG,  r(fyG,  take  the  common 
space  r^vXG  there  remains, 

triangle  vQX  =  triangle  vqR. 

Cor.  4.  From  the  equals  EQG,  TPXG,  take  the  common 
space  EvXG  ;  there  remains, 

TPvE  =  triangle  vQX. 

Cor.  5.  If  we  take  the  particular  case  in  which  QG  coin- 
cides with  the  minor  axis. 

The  triangle  EQG  becomes  the  tri- 
angle IBC. 

The  figure  AKXG  becomes  the  trian- 
gle AKC, 


.-.  triangle  IBC  =  triangle  AKC  C/ °      /""^^ 

=  triangle  CPT.  ^<_-^ 

p 

PBOPOSITION   XIX.      THEOREM. 

Any  diameter  bisects  all  its  own  ordinates. 

That  is, 

If  Q?  be  any  ordinate  to  a  diameter  CP, 
Qt)  =  vq 
Draw  QX,  qx,  at  right  angles  to  the  major 

axis  ; 

Then  triangle  vQX  =  triangle  vqx;  Prop. 
XVIIL,  Cor.  3. 

But  these  triangles  are  also  equiangular  ; 
.•.  Qu  =  vq. 

Cor.  Hence,  any  diameter  divides  the  ellipse  into  two  equal 
parts. 


ELLIPSE. 
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PROPOSmOX  XX.      THEOREM. 

The  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  to  any  diameter^  is  to  the  rectati" 

gle  under  the  abscissas,  as  the  square  of  the  semi-conjugate  to 

the  square  of  the  semi-diameter. 

That  is, 

If  Q9  be  an  ordinate  to  any  diameter  CP, 
Qo'rPw.ty  :;CD':CP' 

Frodace  Q,q  to  meet  the  major  axis 
in  E  ; 

Draw  QX,  DW,  perpendicular  to 
the  major  axis,  and  meeting  PC  in  X 
and  W. 

Then,  since  triangles  CPT,  CoE,  are 
similar, 

trian.  CPT  :  trian.  CuE  :  :  CP  :  Cv* 
or,  trian.  CPT  :  trap.  TPi;E : :  CP« :  CP'-Cw* 

Again,  since  the  triangles  CD  W,  i?QX,  are  similar, 

triangle  CDW  :  trangle  vQX  ::  CD*  :  vQ* 
triangle  CD  W  =  triangle  CPT 


But 

Cor.  5. 
And 
Cor.  3. 


triangle     rQX  =  trapez.  TPuE 


Prop.   XVUL, 
Prop.  XVIII.. 


.-.     CP   :    CD*  :  :  CP'-Cv*  :  wQ* 
Or,  Qu*   :Pi;  ty  :  :        CD'       :  CP   ^ 
Cor.  1.  The  squares  of  the  ordinates  to  any  diameter,  are 
to  each  other  as  the  rectangles  under  their  respective  ab- 
sciss®. 

Cor.  2.  The  above  proposition  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 

Ijroperty  already  proved  in  Prop.  XII,  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ation  between  ordinates  to  the  axis  and  their  abscisses. 

PROPOSITION    XXI.    THEOREM. 

The  equal  conjugate  diameters  of  all  ellipses  described  on  the 
same  cads  major,  all  terminate  in  the  same  right  lines. 

Let  any  number  of  ellipses 
H  J,  FG  be  described  on  the  same 
axis  major,  AB,  and  the  right  co- 
ordinates to  that  axis  drawn  from 
the  extremities  of  the  equal  con- 
jugate diameters,  will  all  coincide  j^l 
in  the  same  lines  KL,  MN,  or  the  *^ 
vertices  of  all  their  equal  diame- 
ters will  all  be  found  in  those 
lines. 

Describe  on  the  same  axis  as  a 
diameter,  the  circle  AEBD,  bi- 

1* 
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sect  the  arcs EB in K and  AE  in M, from  whichpoints  through 
the  centre,  C,  draw  the  conjugate  diameters  KN,  ML ;  join 
KL,  MN ;  draw  also  the  chords  BE,  BF,  BH,  also  the  diam- 
eters/n,  Ai,  and  qt^  *r. 

The  triangles  ECB,  KFC,  being  similar,  their  sides  are  pro- 
portional ;  and  since  KC  =  BC,  and  KP  =  BR,  the  triangle 
kPC  =  the  triangle  BRC  =  1  the  triangle  EGB. 
Hence,  C>  +  PK*  =  J  CB*  +  i  CW 

and  KG*  =  JEB*  =  EG'  +  CB", 

or,  KC'  +  GL«  =  GB'  +  GE' 

Hence  AB«  +  ED"  =  KN*  +  ML* 

And  since  the  semi-ordinate  KP  :  fP  : :  EG  :  FG  the  tri- 
angles FGB,/PG,  are  similar,  and/tG  +  j  FGB  and /C*  = 
i  FB«  =  J  FG*  +  i  GB* 
Hence,  fC*  +  Cf  =  FC'  +  BG* 

Therefore,  /n*  +  qC  =  FG*  +  AB'  agreeably  to  Prop. 

XV. 

Also  in  the  triangles  RGB,  APG,  being  for  the  same  reason 
as  before  shown,  similar,  APG  =  J  HGB.  and  AG*  =  i  HB*  = 
J  HG*  +  J  cB*,  and  HG*  +  rG»  =  HC*  +  GB* 

Therefore,  Ai*  +  sr*  =  HI*  +  AB*  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ellipse. 

Cor.  1.  GP*  =  J  GB 

and  Tf  =  ^  GP 

or,  Pa*  =  i  GH* 

Cor.  2.  If  AB,  instead  of  being  the  axis  major,  should  be 
the  minor  axis  of  a  series  of  ellipses,  the  vertices  of  their 

Sual  conjugate  diameters  would  still  all  be  found  in  the  lines 
N,  KL,  produced. 


HYPERBOLA. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.  An  Hyperbola  is  a  plane  curve,  such  that,  if  from  any 
point  in  the  curve  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  two  given 
fixed  points,  the  excess  of  the  straight  line  drawn  to  one  of  the 
points  above  the  other  will  always  be  the  same. 

2.  The  two  given  fixed  points  are  called  the  foci. 

Thus,  let  QA^  be  an  hyperbola,  S  and  H  the  foci. 
Take  any  number  of  points  in  the  curve,  P,,  P,,  P,, . . , 

Join  S,P„  H,P„  S,P„  H,P„  S,P3,  H,P3 ; then. 

HP,  — SP,  =  HP,  — SP,  =  HP3  -  SP3  =  .  . . . 


If  HP,  —  SP,  and  SP',  -  HF, be  always  equal  to 

the  same  constant  quantity,  the  points  P,  P,  P3  .  .  .  and  P',, 
P'ai  P'at  will  lie  in  two  opposite  and  similar  hyperbolas  QA^', 
Q,'aq'y  which  in  this  case  are  called  opposite  hyperbolas. 

3.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  joining  the  foci,  and  bisected, 
the  point  of  bisection  is  called  the  centre. 

4.  The  distance  from  the  centre  to  either  focus  is  called  the 
eccentricity. 

5.  Ally  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termina- 
ted by  two  opposite  hyperbolas,  is  called  a  diameter. 

6.  The  points  in  which  any  diameter  meets  the  hyperbolas 
are  called  the  vertices  of  that  diameter. 

7.  The  diameter  which  passes  through  the  foci  is  called  the 
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asis  majort  and  the  points  in  which  it  meets  the  curves  the 
principal  vertices. 

8.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  at  right 
angles  to  the  major  axis,  and  with  a  principal  vertex  as  centre, 
and  radius  equal  to  the  eccentricity,  a  circle  be  described,  cut- 
ting the  straight  line  in  two  points,  the  distance  between  these 
points  is  called  the  axis  minor. 

Thus,  let  Q^^,  Cl'q'  be  two  opposite 
hyperbolas,  S  and  H  the  foci,  join 

'Bisect  SH  in  C,  and  let  SH  cut  the 
curves  in  A,a. 

Through  C  draw  any  straight  line 
P/>,  terminated  by  the  curves  in  the 
points  P,P. 

Through  C  draw  any  straight  line 
at  ri^ht  angles  to  Aa,  and  with  cen- 
tre A  and  radius  =  CS  describe  a  circle  cutting  the  straight 
line  in  the  points  B,  b. 

Then  C  is  the  centre,  CS  or  CH  the  eccentricity,  Pp,  is  a 
diameter,  P  and  p  its  vertices^  Aa  is  the  major  axis,  B6  is  the 
minor  axis. 


Q' 


The  hpyerbolas  Xx,  XV,  whose 
major  axis  is  Bi,  and  whose  minor 
axis  is  Aa,  are  called  the  conjugate 
hyperbolas  to  Q,q,  Q'j'. 


9.  A  straight  line,  which  meets  the  curve  in  any  point,  but 
which,  being;  produced  both  ways,  does  not  cut  it,  is  called  a 
tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

10.  A  straight  line,  drawn  through  the  centre,  parallel  to  the 
tangent,  at  the  vertex  of  any  diameter,  is  called  the  conjugate 
diameter  to  the  latter,  and  the  two  diameters  are  called  a  pair 
of  conjugate  diameters. 

The  vertices  of  the  conjugate  diameter  are  its  intersections 
with  the  conjugate  hyperbolas. 

11.  Any  straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the 
vertex  of  any  diameter,  and  terminated  both  ways  by  the 
curve,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 

13.  The  segments  into  which  any  diameter  produced  is  di- 
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vided  by  one  of  its  own  ordinates  and  its  vertices,  are  called 
the  abscisses  of  the  diameter. 

13.  The  ordinate  to  any  diameter,  which  passes  through 
the  focus,  is  called  the  parameter  of  that  diameter. 

Thus,  let  Yp  be  any  diameter, 
and  Tt  a  tangent  at  P  ; 

Draw  the  diameter  Dd  parallel 
toT^; 

Take  any  point  Q  in  the  curve, 
draw  Qjq  parallel  to  T^  and  cutting 
Fp  produced  in  v  ; 

Through  S  draw  Rr  parallel  to 
T^ 

Then  Dd  is  the  conjugate  diame- 
ter to  P/), 

Qf  is  the  ordinate  to  the  diameter  Fp  corresponding  to  the 
point  Q. 

Pv,  vp,  are  the  abscissae  of  the  diameter  Fp  corresponding 
to  the  point  Q. 

Rr  is  the  parameter  of  the  diameter  Fp. 

14.  Any  strais^ht  line  drawn  from  anv  point  in  the  curve  at 
right  angles  to  the  major  axis  produced,  and  terminated  both 
ways  by  the  curve,  is  called  an  ordinate  to  the  axis. 

15.  The  segments  into  which  the  major  axis  produced  is  di- 
vided by  one  of  its  own  ordinates  and  its  vertices,  are  called 
the  abscissa  of  the  axis. 

16.  The  ordinate  to  the  axis  which  passes  through  the  £)• 
cus,  is  called  the  principal  parameter  or  lattis  rectum. 

(It  will  be  proved  in  Prop.  IV,  that  the  tangents  at  the  prin- 
cipal vertices  are  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis  ;  hence  de- 
finitions 14,  15,  16,  are  in  reality  included  in  the  three  which 
immediately  precede  them.) 

17.  If  a  tangent  be  drawn  at  the  extremity  of  the  latus  rec- 
tum, and  produced  to  meet  the  major  axis  ;  and  if  a  straight 
line  be  drawn  through  the  point  of  intersection,  at  right  angles 
to  the  major  axis ;  the  tangent  is  called  the /oca/  tangent^  and 
the  straight  line  the  directrix. 

Thus,  form  P,  any  point  in  the 
curve,  draw  PMp  perpendicular  to  Aa, 
cutting  Aa  in  M ; 

Through  S  draw  L/ perpendicular 
to  Aa; 

Let  LT,  a  tangent  at  L,  cut  Aa  in  T  ; 

Through  T  draw  Nn  perpendicular 
to  Aa : 

Then,  Fp  is  the  ordinate  to  the  axis 
corresponding  to  the  point  P. 

19* 
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AM,  Ma,  are  the  abscissae  of  the  axis  corresponding  to  the 
point  P, 

L/  is  the  ]atus  rectum, 

LT  is  the  focal  tangent,  « 

Nw  is  the  directrix. 

18.  An  asymptote  is  a  diameter  which  approaches  the  curve 
continually  as  they  are  both  produced,  but  which,  though  ever 
so  far  produced,  never  meets  it. 

19.  If  the  asymptotes  of  four  opposite  hyperbolas  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  the  hyperbolas  are  called  light 
angled  or  equUaterial  hyperbolas. 

PROPOBITIONT   I.    THEOREM. 

The  difference  of  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any 
point  in  the  curve^  is  equal  to  the  major  axis. 

That  is,  if  P  be  any  point  in  the  curve,  ** 

HP  — SP  =  Aa; 

For, 
HP-SP=AH-AS=Aa+aH-AS  ) 

And,  [DefA.  -^^ }r 

HP-SP=aS-<iH=Aa^H+AS  ) 

Or, 
2(HP  — SP)  =  2Aa 

HP~SP  =  Aa 

Cor.  1.  The  centre  bisects  the  major  axis  ;  ibr,  since 
AH  — AS  =  aS-aH 
Or,  SH  -  2AS  =  SH  —  2aH 

AS  =  aK 
And  OS  =  OH,  by  def.  3. 

AC  =  aC. 
Cor.  2. 

HP  — SP  =2AC 

HP  =  2AC  +  SP 
SP  =    HP  — 2AC 
HP  +  SP  =  2AC  +  2SP. 

PROPOSITION    II.      THEOREM. 

The  centre  bisects  all  diameters. 

Take  any  point  P  in  the   curve; 
Joins,  P;H.P;S,H; 
Complete  the  parallelogram  SPHp  ; 
join  C,p ;  C,  P  ; 

Then,  since  the  opposite  sides  of  pa- 
rallelograms are  equal, 

HP  =  Sp,    SP  =  Hp ; 
.-.HP— SP  =  Sp-Hi?; 
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.\p  isB.  point  in  the  opposite  hyperbola  by  definition  3. 

Again,  since  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  each 
other,  and  since  SH  is  bisected  in  C,  (def.  3,) 

.*.  Vp  is  a  straight  line  and  a  diameter,  and  is  bisected  in  C. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  proved  that  any  other  diameter  is 
bisected  in  C. 

PROPOSmON    III.    THEOREM. 

The  rectangle  under  the  segments  of  the  major  axis  produced^ 
made  by  the  focus  and  its  vertices,  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  semi-axis,  minor. 

That  is, 

AS.Sa=:BC« 
For, 

BC«=  AB*  — AC* 

=  SC«  —  AC«,  by  def.  8, 
=  (SC  —  AC)  (CS+AC) 
=  AS  .  Sa 
Cor.  The  square  ef  the  eccentricity  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
semi-axes. 

For,    SC«  =  AB%  def.  8, 
=  AC*  +  BC\ 


PROPOSITION    IV.      PROBLEM. 

To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  at  any  point 

Let  P  be  the  given  point ; 

Join  S,  P  ;  H,  P  ; 

Bisect  the  angle  SPH  by  the 
Straight  line  T/. 

Tt  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P. 

For  if  T^  be  not  a  tangent,  let  Tt 
cut  the  curve  in  some  other  point  p. 
rt  Join  S,  /I  ;  H,  /? ;  draw  SYO  per- 
pendicular to  T^  meeting  HP  in  O  ; 
join^,  O. 

Smce  the  angles  at  Y  are  right  angles,  and  angle  SPY 
=  angle  OPY  by  construction,  and  side  YP  common  to  the 
two  triangles  SYP,  OYP. 

SY  =  OY 
And    SP   =  OP. 

Again,  since  SY  =  OY,  and  Yp  common  to  the  two  trian- 
gles SYp,  OYp,  and  the  angles  at  Y  equal ; 
Sp  =  Qp  ^ 
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=  HP— OP 
=  HO 
Up=  HO  +  Qp 

that  is,  one  side  of  the  triangle  HOp  is  equal  to  the  other  two, 
which  is  absurd  ; 

.*.  p  is  not  a  point  in  the  curve  :  and  in  the  same  manner,  it 
may  be  proved  that  no  point  in  the  straight  line  T^  can  be  in 
the  curve,  except  P  ; 

.•.  T^  is  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  P. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  tangents  at  A  and  a,  are  perpendicular  to 
the  major  axis. 

Cor.  2.  SP  and  HP  make  equal  angles  with  every  tangent. 

Cor.  3.  Since  SPH,  the  vertical  angle  of  the  trian.  SPH,  is 
bisected  by  the  straight  line  PT,  which  cuts  the  base  in  T, 
.-.  HT  :  TS  :  :  HP  :  SP. 


PROPOSITION    V.      THEOREM. 

Tangents  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  a  diameter  are  paraUel. 

Let  T^,  Wuj,  be  tangents  at  V,p, 
the  vertices  of  the  diameter  PCB. 

JoinS,P  ;H,P;S,/);  H,/): 

Then,  by  Prop.  II,  8H  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  since  the  opposite  an- 
gles of  parallelograms  are  equal, 
.-.  angle  SPH  =  ande  SpH. 

But  the  tangents  T<,  Ww;  bisect 
the  angles  SPH,  SpH,  respectively. 

.-.  angle  W/>S  =  angle  HPT 


site  angle  to  WpS 


=  angle  PTS,  which  is  the  exterior  oppo- 


Ww  is  parallel  to  Tt. 


Cor.  If  Drf  be  a  diameter  conjugate 
to  Pp,  and  terminated  by  the  conju- 
gate hyperbolas,  tangents  drawn  at  D 
and  d  will  be  parallel. 

Hence  tangents  drawn  at  the  extre- 
mities of  conjugate  diameters  form  a 
parallelogram. 
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PROPOSITION   VI.      THECMtEM. 

If  Straight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  foci  to  a  vertex  of  a  diame- 
ter^ the  distance  from  the  vertex  to  the  intersection  of  the  con- 
jugate diameter  with  either  focal  distance^  is  equal  to  the 
semi-axis  major. 

That  is,  if  Drf  be  a  diameter  to  conju- 
gate to  Pp,  cutting  SP  produced  in  E, 
and  HP  in  e, 

PEorPc  =  AC. 
Draw  HI  parallel  to  Dd,  meeting  SP 
produced  in  I. 

The  angle  PHI  =  alternate  angle 
HPT 

=   angle  TPS 
=   angle  HIP 
•.•  HI  18  parallel  to  Dd  or  Tt 

.-.  IP  =  HP. 
Also,  since  SC  =  HC,  and  CE  is  parallel  to  HI,  the  base  of 
the  trian.  SHI, 

.-.  SE  =  EI.    Hence,   v  PE  =  PI— EI  =  HP— SE=HP 
SP-PE 
.•.2PE=  HP— SP  =2  AC 

PE  =  AC. 
Also  angle  PEc  =  angle  PeE, .-.  Pc  =  PE  and 

Pe  =  AC. 


PROPOSITION    VII.       THEOREM. 

Perpendiculars  from  the  foci  upon  the  tangent  at  any  point,  in- 
tersect the  tangent  in  trie  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  dia- 
meter is  the  major  axis. 

From  S  let  fall  S Y  perpendicular  on 
T^  a  tangent  at  P. 

Join  S,  P  ;  H,  P  ;  let  HP  meet  SY 
in  K  ;  join  C,  Y  ; 

Then,   since   angle   SPY  =   angle 
KPY,  and  the  angles  at  Y  are  right 
angles,  and  the  side  P  Y  common  to  the 
two  triangles  SPY,  KPY, 
.-.  SY  :=  KY 
and  KP  =  SP. 
Again,  since  SY  ^  YK,  and  SC  «  CH,  CY  cuts  the  sides 
of  the  trian.  HSK  proportionally, 

/.CY  is  parallel  to  HP. 
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Also,  since  CY  is  parallel  to  HP,  SY  =  KY,  and  SO  =  CH. 

.-.  CY  =  J  HK  =  J  (HP-KP)  =  i  (HP— SP)  =  J  Aa 
=  AC. 

Hence,  a  circle  described  with  centre  C  and  radius  =  CA, 
will  pass  through  Y,  and  in  like  manner,  if  HZ  be  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  T^  it  may  be  proved  that  the  same  circle  will 
pass  through  Z  also. 

pROPOsrrioN  viii.     theorem. 
The  rectangle  contained  by  perpendiculars  from  the  foci  upon 

the  tangent  at  any  pointy  is  eqttal  to  the  square  of  the  semi- 

axis,  minor. 

That  is, 

SY  .  HZ  =  BC.  « 

Let  T^  be  a  tangent  at  any  point  P ; 
On  Aa  describe  a  circle  cutting  T^  in 
Y  and  Z ;  join  S,  Y  ;  H,  Z. 

Then,  by   last  Prop.   SY,  HZ  are 
perpendicular  to  T^ 

Let  HZ  meet  the  circumference  in  z ; 
^  Join  C,  z  ;  C,  Y  ; 
Since  zZY  is  a  right  angle,  the  seg- 
ment in   which  it  lies  is  a  semicircle, 
and  z,  Y,are  the  extremities  of  a  diameter; 

.'.  zCY  is  a  straight  line  and  a  diameter. 
Hence  the  triangles  CYS,  CxH  are  in  every  respect  equal 
.-.  SY  =  Hz 
.-.  SY  .  HZ  =  Hz  .  HZ 
=  HA  .  Ua. 
=  BC* .    Prop.  III. 

PROPOSITION    IX.       THEOREM. 

Perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  foci  upon  the  tangent  at  any 

point,  are  to  each  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  point  of  con-- 

tact. 

That  is, 

SY  :  HZ  :  :  SP :  HP. 

For  the  triangles  SPY,  HPZ,  are 

manifestly  similar  ; 

.-.  SY  :  HZ  :  :  SP  :  HP. 

Cor,  Hence, 

op 

SY  =  Hzg| 

SP 
.'.  SY*  =  SY  »HZ*fTp 

SP 
=  BC'.gp  last  Prop* 


=  BC». 


So  also. 
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PROPOSITION   X.      THEOREM. 


If  a  tangent  be  applied  at  any  pointy  and  from  the  same  point  an 
ordinate  to  the  cads  be  draum,  the  semi-axis  major  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  the  distance  from  the  centre^  to  the  or^ 
diruUe  with  the  axiSf  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
intersection  of  the  tangent  with  the  axis. 

That  is, 

CT  :  CA  : :  CA  :  CM. 
Since  the  angle  SPH  is  bisected  by 
PT,  which  cuts  HS,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  HPS,  in  T,   .-. 

::HP   :SP 
;:HP  — SP: 


:ST 
HT+ST: 


HT 
.-.HT  — ST: 
HP+SP 

or,   2CT  :SH    ::2AC  :  HP 
+SP 
.-.   2CT  :2AC    : :  SH  :  HP+SP  .  -  .  .  (1) 

But  since  PM  is  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  triangle  HPS 
perpendicular  to  HS  produced, 

HM-SM :  HP+SP : :  HP— SP :  HM+SM 
or,      SH       :  HP+SP::     2  AC    :    2CM    ....     (2) 

Comparing  this  with  the  proportion  marked  (1),  we  have 
2CT     :     2  AC     ::     2 AC     :     2CM 
or,       CT    :       CA    ::       CA    :      CM. 

PROPOSITION   XI.      THEOREM. 

Let  AQa  be  a  circle  described  on  the  major  axis^  from  the  point 

T,  draw  TQ  perpendicular  to  Ao,  meeting  the  circle  in  Q, 

join  QM. 

Then  QM  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle 
atQ 

Join  C,  Q. 

For  if  QM  be  not  a  tangent,  draw 
QM'  a  tangent  at  Q,  cutting  AC  in 
M' 

Then  GQM'  is  aright  angle, 

.'.  "Since  QT  is  drawn  from  the 
right  angle  CQM'  perpendicular  to 
the  hypoUienusc, 
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.-.  CM'  :  CQ  ::  CQ  :  CT. 

or,  CM'  :  CA  : :   CA  :  CT,  /.  CQ  =  CA. 

But  by  the  last  Prop.. 

CM  :  CA  : :  CA  :  CT 
.-.  CM  =  CM', 

which  is  absurd ;  /.  QM  is  not  a  tangent  at  Q  ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  no  line  but  QM'  can  be  a 
tangent  at  Q. 

PROFOSITION   XII.      THEORfiM. 


The  square  of  any  semi-ordinate  to  the  axis,  is  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  abscissa,  as  the  square  of  the  semi-axis  minor,  is 
to  the  square  of  the  semi-axis  major. 

That  is,  if  P  be  any  point  in  the 
curve 

PM*  :  AM  .  Ma  : :  BC  :  AC*. 

Describe  a  circle  on  Aa,  and  draw 
PT  a  tangent  to  the  hyperbola  at  P, 
intersecting  the  circle  in  the  points 
Y,  Z,  and  the  major  axis  in  T. 

Draw  TQ  perpendicular  to  Aa, 
meeting  the  circle  inQ ;  join  QM 

Then  QM  is  a  tangent  to  the  circle  at  Q  by  Prop.  II  ,  and 
.*.  the  angle  CQM  is  a  ri^ht  an^Ie. 

Join  S,  Y ;  ,  Z  ;  HS  X  and  HZ  are  perpendicular  to  T^, 
Prop.VIL 

Hence  the  triangles  PMT,  SYT,  PZT,  are  similar  to  each 
other. 


/.  PM  :      SY       : : 

MT     : 

TY 

and,PM    :    HZ      :: 

MT     : 

TZ 

.•.PM':SY.HZ:: 

MT'    : 

TY  .  TZ, 

or.PM':     BC        :: 

MT*    : 

TQ', 

Prop.  VII. 

QM'  :    CQ', 
'.'  MQT.  MCQ  are  similar  triangles. 

::AM.Ma:  AC", 
vPM':AM.Ma:l    BC      :    AC 
Cor.  1. 

Let  P,  M,,  P,  M,, be  ordinates  to  the  axis  from  any 

point  P,  P  , 

Then  by  P. op. 

• .   AM      M  -  .  .        BC*        :        AC 


P,  M,* :  AM,  .  M,a 
P,  M/  :  AM,  .  M,a 
.-.  P,  M,*  ;     P,  M/ 


BC 
AM,  ,  M,a 


AC 
AM,  .M,a, 
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That  is,  the  square  of  the  ordinates  to  the  axis  are  to  each 
other  as  the  rectangles  of  their  abscisa. 
Cor.  2.  By  Prop. 

PM«  :     AM. Ma     : :  BC*  :  AC* 
But  AM  =  CM-<3A,  Ma  =  CM+CA, 

.-.  PM»  :  CM'— CA'    : :  BC*  :  AC*. 


Cor.  3.  Since  by  the  proposition 
PM':  AM:Ma::BC':AC*, 
we  have  in  the  conjugate  hyberbolas 
CR':CA':CR*+C(?:dP% 
since  dP  =  CD*. 


PROPOSITION   XIII.      THEOREM. 

The  latus  rectum  is  a  third  proportional  to  the  axis  major  and 

minor. 


That  is, 

Aa  :  Bb  ::  Bb :  LI. 
Since  LS  is  a  semiordinate  to  the 
axis. 

AS  .  Sa :  LS*, 


AC* :  BC* 

Prop.  XIL 

Prop.  in. 

.-.  AC:BC  : 
or,  Aa  :Bb 


BC*      :  LS*, 


BC 
B6 


;LS 
LI. 
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PROPOSITION   XIV.      THEOREM. 

The  area  of  all  parallelograms^  formed  by  drawing  tangents  at 
the  extremities  of  two  conjugate  diameters^  is  constant^  each 
being  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  axes. 

Let  P/?,  Drf,  be  any  two  conjugate 
diameters,  WwXx,  a  parallelogram 
inscribed  between  the  opposite  and 
conjugate  hyperbolas  by  drawing 
tangents  at  P,/>,  D,  d  ;  then  Pp,  D^  — ^ 
divide  the  parallelogram  WjjXu? 
into  four  equal  parallelograms. 

Draw  Pm.   dm,  ordinates  to  the 
axis  ;  PF  perpendicular  to  Drf. 

Let  CA  meet  PX  in  T  and  Wa:  in  ^ ; 

Then  CT  :  CA  : :  CA  :  CM 

20 
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Ct    :  CA  : :  CA  :  Cm,  Prop  XL 
.-.  CT  :  C<    :  :  Cm  :  CM 
But,  CT  :  Ct  :  :  MT  :  Cm,  by  similar  triangles. 
.-.  MT  :  Cm  :  :  Cm  :  CM 
.-.  CM  .  MT  =  Cm' (1) 


Again,      CM  :  CA  : :  CA  :  CT 

.-.  CM  :  CA  : :  MA  :  AT,dividendo : 
Or,    CM  :  Ma  :  :  MA  :  MT,  componendo : 
.-.  AM  .  Mo  =  CM  .  MT  =  Cm*      -    -    - 

But,  AC  :  BC:  :  AM  :  Ma  :  PM* 

Or,   AC  :  BC  : :  Cm'  :  PM* 


(2) 


AC  :  BC 

Similariy,    AC  :  BC  ; 

Or,    BC    :  dm  : 

But,         CT  :  CA: 

CT  :  CA  I 

But,  PF  :  CT  : 

PF  :  CA  : 


;  Cm  :  PM 
CM  :  dm 
CA  :  CM 
CA  :  CM 
BC  :  dm 
dm  .Cd 
BC  :  Cd 


.-.  Rectangle  PF  .  CD  =  rectangle  AC  .  BC 
or.  Parallelogram  CX  =  rectangle  AC  .  BC 
.-.  Parallelogram  WtoXx  =  4  AC .  BC=Aa  .  Bb 
Cor.    By  (2), 

Cm*  =  HM  .  Ma 

=  (CM— CA)  (CM+CA). 
=  CM'— CA* 
CA*  =  CM*— Cm* 
And  simUarly.CB*  =  dm*— PM*. 

PBOPOSITION    XV..     THEOREM. 

ITie  difference  of  the'squares  of  any  two  conjugate  diameters,  is 
equal  to  the  same  constant  quantity,  namely,  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  axes. 

That  is,  if  Vp,  TUd,  be  any  two  con- 
jugate diameters, 

Pp*-Dd*  =  Aa*  —  B6*. 
Draw  PM  dm,  ordinates  to  the 
axis. 

Then,  by  Cor.  to  last  Prop. 
AC— BC*=CM*+PM*-.(Cm*+<fm) 

=CP*— Cd* 
.-.Aa*— Bi*  =Pp'-Dd*. 
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PROPOSITION   XVI.  THEOREM. 


Therectar^le  under  the  focal  distance  of  any  pointy  is  equal  to 
ike  square  of  the  semi-conjugate. 

That  is,  if  CD  be  conjugate  to  CP, 

SP .  HP  =  CD\ 
Draw  SY,  HZ,  perpendiculars  to 
the  tangent  at  P,  and  PF  perpendicu- 
lar to  CD ; 
Then  by  similar  trian.   SPY,  PEF 
SP      :     SY     :  :  PE    :  PF 
or,      SP     :     SY     :  :  DC    :  PF 
vPE  =  AC,byProp.VL 
Similarly,  HP    :    HZ    : :  AC    :  PF 
.•.SP.HP:SY.HZ::AC*:  PF« 

::CD*:  CB",  by  Prop.  XIV. 
But  SY  .  HZ  =  CB« ,  by  Prop.  VIII. 

.-.  SP  .  HP  =  CD'. 


PROPOSITION   XVn.    THEOREM. 

If  two  tangents  he  dravm^  one  at  the  principal  vertex^  the  other 
at  the  vertex  of  any  other  diameter^  each  meeting  the  othe^^s 
diameter  produced^  the  two  tangential  triangles  thus  formed 
unll  be  equal 

That  is, 

triangle  CPT  =  triangle  CAK. 

Draw  the  ordinate  PM  ;  then 
CM  :  CA  :  :  CP  :  CK,  by  similar 
triangles. 
But,CM:CA::CA:CT 

.-.  CA:CT::CP:CK. 

The  two  triangles  CP  T,  CAK,  have 
thus  the  angle  C  common  and  the 
sides  about  that  angle  reciprocally 
proportional ;  these  triangles  are  .*.  equal. 

Cor.  1.  Take  each  of  the  equal  triangle  CPT,  CAK,  from 
the  common  space  CAOP  ;  there  remains 
triangle  OAT  =  OKP. 

Cor.  2.  Also  take  the  .equal  triangles  CPT,  CAK,  from  the 
common  triangle  CPM ;  there  remains 

triangle  MPT  =  trapez.  AKPM. 
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PEOPOBITIOir   XVUI.     THBOEBM. 

The  same  being  supposed^  as  in  last  proposition^  then  any 
straight  lines  Q6,  QE,  drawn  paraUel  to  the  two  tangents 
shall  cut  off  equal  spaces. 

Q 

That  is,  yy/^n 

triangle  GQE  =  trapez.  AKXG  -^ 

triangle  rqEt    =  trapez.  AKRr  f}^ 

Draw  the  ordinate  Pm. 

The  three  similar  triangles  CAK,       ^^^^  ^f** 
CMP,  CGX,  are   to  each  other  as  c 
CA« ,  CM« ,  CG\ 
.'.  AKPM:  trap.  AKXG  : :  CM*— CA« :  CG«— CA'.'dividendo. 
But,  PM*:  QG*   :  :  CM'— CA*  :  CG'-CA% 

/.  trap.  AKPM  :  trap.  AKXG: :        PM*      :    QG* 
But,trian.  MPT   :trian.  GQF::        PM*      :    QG', 
*.'  the  triangles  are  similar. 
.-.  trap.  AKPM :  trian.  MPT: :  trap.  AKXG:  trian.  GQE, 
But,  by  Prop.  XVII,  Cor.  2. 

trap.  AKPM  =  triangle  MPT  ; 
.-.  trap.  AKXG  =  triangle  GQE. 
And  similarly,trap.  AKRr     =  triangle  rqE. 

Cor.  1.  The  three  spaces  AKXG,  TPXG,  GQE,  are  all 
equal. 

Cor,  2.  From  the  equals,  AKXG,  EQG,   take  the  equals 
AKRr,  Egr  ;  there  remains, 

RrXG,  =  rgQG. 

Cor.  3.  From  the  equals  RrXG,  r^G,  take  the  common 
space  rqvXG  ;  there  remains, 

triangle  vQX  =  triangle  v^R. 

Cor.  4.  From  the  equals  EQG,  TPXG,  take  the  common 
space  EuXG  ;  there  remains, 

TPvE  =  triangle  vQX. 

Cor.  5.  If  we  take  the  particular 
case  in  which  QG  coincides  with  the 
minor  axis. 

The  triangle  EQG  becomes  the  tri- 
angle IBC, 

The  figure  AKXG  becomes  the  tri- 
angle AKC, 

.•.  triangle  IBC  =  triangle  AKC 
=  triangle  CPT. 
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PBOP08ITION  XIX.      THEOREM. 

Any  diameter  bisects  all  its  own  ordinates, 
That  is, 
If  Qqr  be  any  ordinate  to  a  dia- 
meter CP, 

Qw  =  vq 
Draw  QX,  qx,  at  right  angles  to 
the  major  axis  ; 

Then   triangle  t>QX  =  trian- 
gle vqx  ;  Prop.  XVIIL,  Cor.  8. 

But  these  triangles  are   also 
equiangular  ; 

.'.  Qu  =  i>y.  ^ 

Cor.  Hence,  any  diameter  divides  the  hyperbola  into  two 
equal  parts. 

PROPOSITION   XX.      THEOREM. 

The  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  to  any  diameter,  is  to  the  rec- 
tangle under  the  abscissas^  as  the  square  of  the  semi-conjugate 
to  the  square  of  the  semi'diameter. 

That  is, 
If  Q^  be  an  ordinate  to  any  dia- 
meter CP, 

Qu»  :  Pu  .  ly  :  :  CD* :  CP. 
Let  Qg  meet  the  major  axis  in  E ; 
Draw  QX,  DW,  perpendicular  to 
the  major  axis,  and  meeting  PC  in 
X  and  W. 

Then,  since  the  triangles  CPT, 
CvE,  are  similar, 

trian.  CPT :  trian.  CrE  : :  CP'  Ct;» 
or,  trian. CPT:  trap.  TPvE  : :  CP*: 
Ci?»-CP* 

Again,  since  the  triangles  CDW,  vQX,  are  similar, 
triangle  CDW  :  triangle  tQX  : :  CD*    :  vQ' ; 
But,  triangle  CDW  =  triangle  CPT  ;  Prop.  XVIII.  Cor.  5, 
And  triangle  tQX  =  trapez.  TPuE ;  Prop.  XVIIL,  Cor.  3. 
.-.  CP*  :    CD*    :  :  Ci;*— CP*  :  i;Q* 
Or,  QtJ*  iVv.vpi:        CD*     :  CP. 
Cor,  1.  The  squares  of  the  ordinates  to  any  diameter,  are 
to  each  other  as  the  rectangles  under  their  respective  abscissae. 
Cor.  2.  The  above  proposition  is  merely  an  extension  of 
the  property  already  proved  in  Prop.  XII,  with  regard  to  the 
relation  between  ordinates  to  the  axis  and  their  abscissae. 
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PROPOSITION  XZI.      THEOREM. 

If  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  vertices  of  the  axes^  the  diagonals 
of  the  rectangle  soformsd  are  asymptotes  to  the  four  curves. 

Let  MP  meet  CE  in  Q  ; 

Then,  MQ» :  CM* : :  AE*  :  AC 
BC*  :AC' 
MP:CM'— CA\ 

Now,  as  CM  increases,  the  ratio  of  CM' 
to  CM' — CA"  continually  approaches  to  a 
ratio  of  equality  ;  but  CM*  —  CA'  can  never 
become  actually  equal  to  CM*,  however 
much  CM  may  be  increased.  Hence,  MP 
is^always  less  thanMQ,  but  approaches  con- 
tinually nearer  to  an  equality  with  it. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  CQ  is  an  asymp- 
tote to  the  conjugate  hyperbola  BP'. 

Cor.  1.  The  two  asymptotes  make  equal  angles  with  the 
axis  major  and  with  the  axis  minor. 

Cor.  2.  The  line  AB  joining  the  vertices  of  the  conjugate 
axes  is  bisected  by  one  asymptote  and  is  parallel  to  the  other. 

Cor.  3.  All  lines  perpendicular  to  either  axis  and  is  termi- 
nated by  the  asymptotes  are  bisected  by  the  axis. 

PROPOSITION    XXII.    THEOREM. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  through  any  point  of  the  curves^  parallel  to 
either  of  the  axes,  and  terminated  at  the  asymptotes,  the 
rectangle  of  its  segments^  measured  from  that  pointy  will  be 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi-axis  to  which  it  is  parallel. 


That  is, 
the  rect.  HEK  or  HeK  =  CA*, 
and  rect.  hEk  or  hek  =  CA*. 


For,  draw  AL  parallel  to  Ca,  and  ah  to  CA.    Then 
by  the  parallels,  CA«  :  C  c'  or  AL* : :  CD* :  DH* ; 
and  by  Prop.  XII,  CA*  :  n.»   ..  :  CD*-CA* :  DE* ; 
.-.  by  subtr.  CA* :  Ca* :  :  CA* :  DH*-DE*  or  HEK. 
But  the  antecedents  CA*,  CA*  are  equal, 
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Therefore,  the  consequents  Ca\  HEK  must  also  be  equal. 

In  like  manner  it  is  again, 
by  the  parallels,  C  A'  :  Co"  or  AL'  :  :  CD*  :  DH* ; 

CA'  :Ca::  CD'+CA» :  De'  ; 
.'.  by  subtr.  CA* :  Ca«  : :  CA'  :  Dc'— DH'  or  HeK. 
But  the  antecedents  CA%  CA*  are  the  same, 
.'.  the  conseq.  Ca',  HeK  must  be  equal. 
In  like  manner,  by  changing  the  axes,  is  hEk  or  hek  =  CA*. 

Cor.  1.  Because  the  rectangle  HEK  =  the  rectangle  HeK, 
.-.  EH  :  cH  :  :  eK  :  EK 
And  consequently  HE  :  is  always  greater  than  He. 

Cor.  2.  The  rectangle  AEK  =  the  rectangle  HE*. 
For,  by  similar  triangles  EA  :  EH  : :  Ei  :  EK. 

Scholium.  It  is  evident  that  this  proposition  is  general  for 
any  line  oblique  to  the  axis  also,  namely,  that  the  rectangle  of 
the  segment  of  apy  line,  cut  by  the  curve,  and  terminated  by 
the  asymptotes,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  semi-diameter  to 
which  the  line  is  parallel — ^since  the  demonstration  is  .drawn 
from  properties  that  are  common  to  all  diameters. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  all  the  rectangles  are  equal 
which  are  made  of  the  segments  of  any  parallel  lines,  cut  by 
the  curves,  and  limited  by  the  asymptotes  ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  rectangle  of  any  two  lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  the 
curve,  parallel  to  two  given  lines,  and  limited  by  the  asymp- 
totes, is  a  constant  quantity. 

GENERAL    REMARK. 

Having'thus  discussed  at  length,  the  properties  of  the  para- 
bola, ellipse  and  hyperbola,  in  the  relations  of  their  local  and 
peculiar  constructions,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  many 
properties  common  to  each— especially  in  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola.  These  curves  have  many  striking  similarities  in 
their  determinations,  although  there  is  but  little  similarity  in 
their  construction  ;  for  the  axes,  of  the  hyperbola  are  thrown 
without  the  curve,  while  in  the  ellipse  they  are  within ;  hence  it  . 
should  not  be  surprising,  that  the  same  or  corresponding 
quantities,  thus  differently  associated,  should  propagate  by  a 
somewhat  similar  condition  of  their  mutations,  curves  so  ap- 
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parently  dissimilar  in  their  developments.  The  ellipse  is  a 
curve  of  limited  extent  returning  into  itself  as  the  circle,  but 
the  hyperbola  is  unlimited  in  its  construction,  or  its  determin- 
ation, for  its  branches  may  be  extended  indefinitely  ;  the  same 
may  be  observed  in  relation  to  the  parabola,  which  may  be 
indefinitely  extended,  and  the  branches  of  the  curve  become 
at  length  parallel  to  its  axis  ;  this,  however,  is  only  in  their  in- 
finite extension.  But  the  hyperbolic  curve  never  approaches 
toward  or  even  to  a  parallelism  with  the  axis,  but  approaches 
infinitely  toward  its  asymptotes ;  but  without  ever  touching 
them,  except  in  their  infinite  extension.  The  manner  in 
which  these  curves  are  derived  from  the  sections  of  a  cone,  as 
their  name  indicates,  their  origin  will  be  shown  in  another 
volume,  and  their  quadratures,  and  some  other  properties  in 
relation  to  them,  will  be  there  discussed. 


ERRATA  TO  PART  TfflRD. 

Page  28, 4th  line  from  bottom,  for  C&P.  read  CdP. 

Page  30th,  first  line  to  be  omitted; 

P^e  126;  transpose  D  and  C.  in  diagram  to  problem  DL 


ERRATA  TO  PART  FOURTH. 

BOOK  I.  In  the  diagram  to  Prop,  n,  a  right  line  should  be 
drawn  from  E  to  A. 

In  Prop  YI,  the  parallel  lines  kK,  should  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  axis  EF. 

In  Scholium  to  Prop.  YII,  AB  or  CD,  should  be  the  axis 
of  the  parabola,  instead  of  AC,  or  BD. 

On  page  31.  eighth  line  from  bottom,  read  {dx — j:')  instead  of 
{d-x^y 

BOOK  III.  Page  60,  second  line  from  bottom^  IN  should  be 
changed  to  LN. 

PsLoe  61,  third  line  from  the  top,  MH  should  be  changed  to 
GLMH. 

On  page  91,  20th  line,  for  nK,  read  sH ;  on  29th  line,  for 
PBP.  read  PDGo,  and  34th  line,  for  hG  read  hP. 

BOOK  IV.  On  page  lOl,  eleventh  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
Auction,  read  fluxion. 

On  pao^e  1 10.  eisrht  lines  from  the  bottom,  for  |rjr,  read  Jr», 
and  for  ^is  read  3rs. 

Page  112,  sixteenth  line  from  bottom,  for  |r*  read  |rj.  And 
thirteenth  line  from  bottom,  supply  2  lo  3rs,  to  make  it  read  Irs. 

Page  113  Formula  2,  for  J53x.  read  ^sx. ;  and  in  the  next  line 
for  Irs  read  ^r.?. 

On  pages  143  and  144,  Cd  should  be  changed  to  AQ,  CP. 
to  AP,  and  fifth  line  from  bottom, page  144,  change  C  to  A;  also 
in  the  third  line  from*  top  for  ^yax — x*  read  s/%ax — ar*. 

BOOK  V.  On  15S  page  Article  6th.  fourth  line,  for  tt  read 
2z;  and  on  the  fifth  line,  for  z2  read  22;  also  in  article  7th  on 
the  ninth  line,  for  fj{dx)x^  read  ^/(jdx)x. 

Page  153,  tenth  line  from  top,  for  AD,  read  BC ;  also  in  article 
10th,  supply  the  inferior  dash  to  z,  in  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  lines,  so  that  they  may  read  z^,  az',  ax  and  az' ;  also  on 
the  sixth  line,  article  1 0th,  for  a>v/z,'read'a Vl- 
Page  152,  on  tenth  line,  for  aa,  read  au. 
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PASFAOS. 


Having,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  series,  treated  of  the 
elements  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  &c.,  it 
now  remains  for  us,  in  accordance  with  our  original  design, 
to  make  such  application  of  the  former  principles,  as  to  elicit 
such  other  truths  or  principles  as  depend  on  their  various 
combinations,  and  to  investigate  the  relations  of  such  subjects 
as  pertain  to  the  higher  geometry.  And,  without  attempting 
to  give  a  full  and  perfect  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  would 
require  volumes,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  some  portions 
of  this  ancient  subject  in  a  new  dress ;  hoping,  thereby,  to 
render  its  beauties  more  plainly  visible,  and  its  oracles  more 
intelligible. 

Some  new  solids  are  introduced  into  this  volume,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  a  class  termed  revoloids  ;  which,  from 
their  organization,  seem  to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between 
rectilinear  and  curvelinear  solids.  The  properties  of  those 
solids  are  discussed,  and  their  surfaces  and  solidities  are  de- 
termined. Some  new  curves  are  also  introduced  and  inves- 
tigated, among  which  is  the  revoUndalcurve^  whose  quadrature 
is  determined ;  and,  from  its  relation  to  the  circle,  and  also  to 
rectilinear  figures,  we  are  enabled  to  approximate  to  the  cir- 
cle's quadrature  to  an  indefinite  extent.  During  the  investiga- 
tion'of  this  subject,  other  important  properties  of  the  circle 
will  be  developed,  by  which  the  area  of  the  segment  of  a 
circle  whose  arc  and  sine  are  known,  may  be  computed  with 
as  little  labor  as  that  of  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base 
and  perpendicular  are  given. 

We  have  also  introduced  into  this  work  a  mode  of  con- 
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struction  for  variable  quantities,  or  such  magnitudes  as  depend 
on  variable  factors  ;  and  have  adapted  a  notation,  embracing 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  calculus,  by  which  variable 
magnitudes  may  be  algebraically  discussed,  and  their  condi- 
tions rendered  intelligible.  By  this  notation,  some  of  the  more 
difficult  geometrical  subjects  are  susceptible  of  the  most  ele- 
gant solution;  and  we  are  also  enabled  to  get  a  definite 
algebraic  expression  for  the  circle's  quadrature,  in  terms  of 
the  diameter.  The  mensuration  of  such  superficies  and  solids 
as  depend  on  the  higher  geometry,  follows  at  the  close  of 
the  work. 

From  the  hasty  manner  with  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  work  has  been  prepared,  it  can  hardly  be  presumed 
to  be  entirely  free  from  errors ;  but  it  is  believed  that  if  any 
errors  exist,  they  are  such  as  involve  no  important  principle. 

The  author,  with  these  remarks,  submits  the  work  to  the 
consideration  of  an  intelligent  public. 
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PART  II.— BOOK  I. 


SPECIES  AND  QUADRATURE  OF  SUPERFICIAL  SECTIONS  OF 
ELEMENTARY  SOUDS. 


DEFINITIONS. 

1.  Superficial  sections  are  surfaces  formed  when  solids  are 
cut  by  plane  or  curved  surfaces. 

2.  If  the  cutting  surface  is  a  plane^  the  section  is  ^  plane 
section. 

3.  Superficial  sections  of  solids  take  dififerent  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  solid  in  the  plane  of  the  section. 

4.  From  the  cylinder,  we  have  the  rectangle,  the  circle^ 
and,  as  will  be  shown,  (Prop.  VIII.  Cor.)  the  ellipse. 

5.  From  the  cone,  we  have  five  different  figures,  viz :  a  tri- 
angle, a  circle,  and,  as  will  be  shown  in  Propositions  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  and  a  hyperbola. 

8.  From  the  sphere,  we  have  only  the  circle. 

Scholium.  The  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  will  be 
more  specially  the  subjects  of  this  book. 
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PROPOSITION   I.      THEORKM. 

If  a  right  cone  BEG  be  cut  by  a  plane  Ap  o,  which  is  parallel 
to  a  plane  touching  the  cone  along  the  slant  side  BE,  the  sec^ 
tion  Apo  is  a  parabola. 

Let  BEG  be  that  position  of  the 
generating  triangle  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  cutting  plane  Ap  o ; 
A  n  their  common  section,  which  is 
parallel  to  BE.  Then,  since  the 
plane  BEG  passes  through  the  axis, 
it  is  perpendicular  to  the  base  EoG, 
and  to  every  circular  section  CPD 
parallel  to  the  base ;  it  is  also  per- 
pendicular to  Apo.  Hence,  the 
common  section  iPO  of  the  planes 
Ap  0,  CPD,  is  perpendicular  to  BEG 
and  therefore  to  An  and  CD. 

But,  AN  :  ND  :  :  BE  :  EG,  which  is  a  constant  ratio  ; 
therefore,  by  the  properties  of  the  circle,  AN  :  ND  : :  CNx 
ND  :  N0%  since  CN  is  equal  and  parallel  to  En,  and  constant 
Hence  the  curve  is  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  An. 

Cor.  If  L  be  the  latus  rectum  of  the  parabola  oAo,  LxAN 
=NP=CNxND. 


PROPOSITION    II.      THEOREM. 


If  a  cone  BEG  be  cut  by  a  plane  E  AP  through  both  slant  sides 
the  section  is  an  ellipse. 
Let  BEG  be  that  position  of  the 
generating  triangle  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  cutting  plane :  CPD 
any  circular  section.  Draw  AHK 
parallel  to  EG,  and  therefore  bisect- 
ed by  the  axis  BO. 

Then  EN  :  CN  : :  EA  :  AK 
NA:ND::EA:EG; 
.-.     ENxNA:CNxND(NP) 
::EA':EGxAK 

which  is  the  property  of  an  ellipse, 
one  of  whose  axes  is  EA  and  the 
other  a  mean  proportional  between  EG  and  AK.    (Conic  Sec- 
tions, Ellipse,  Prop.  XII.) 
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PROPOSITION  in.      THEORBH. 

If  a  right  cone  BED  he  cut  through  one  side  BE  by  a  plane 
RAP  which  being  produced  backwards^  cuts  the  other  side 
DB  produced^  the  section  is  an  hyperbola. 


Q 

Let  DGEH  be  any  circular  Bection,  BGH  a  triangular  sec- 
tion through  the  vertex  B  of  the  cone  parallel  to  the  plane 
RAP. 

Then,  AN  :  EN  : :  BF :  EP 
NM  :  ND  : :  BF  :  FD 
.-.    ANxNM  :  ENxND  (NP) : :  BP  :  EFxFD  (FH«) 
which  is  the  property  of  an  hyperbola,  whose  axis  major  is 
AM,  and  whose  conjugate  axis  is  to  AM  as  FH  to  BF. 

Cor.  If  GT,  HT,  be  tangents  to  the  circle  at  G,  H  ;  and 
]danes  passing  through  GT,  UT,  respectively,  touch  the  cone 
along  the  lines  BG,  BH ;  also,  if  TB,  the  common  section  of 
the  planes,  meet  AM  in  C,  then  the  common  section  CO,  CQ, 
of  the  plane  RAP,  extended  to  meet  the  tangent  planes,  are 
the  asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola. 

Draw  BL  parallel  to  DE,  meeting  AM  in  L :  then  the  axes 
of  the  hyperbola  being  in  the  proportion  of  BF  to  FH,  the  an- 
gle 6BH,  or  the  equal  angle  OCQ  is  the  angle  between  the 
asymptotes.  ^ 

Now,  by  similar  triangles  ALB,  BFE,  and  CLB,  BFT ; 
AL  :  CL  : :  TF  :  FE,  and  therefore  AC  :  CL  : :  TE  :  FE.  In 
like  manner,  by  similar  triangles  MLB,  BFD,  and  CLB,  BFT ; 
ML  :  CL  :  :  TF  :  DF,  and  therefore  CM  :  CL  :  :  TD  :  DP. 
But,  by  the  property  of  the  circle,  TE  :  FE  :  :  TD :  DF. 
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B«/ 


Therefore,  CA=CM.  Hence  C  is  the  centre  of  the  hyperbolot 
and  CO,  CQ,  are  the  asymptotes.  (Conic  Sections,  tiyperbo- 
la»  Proposition  XIL) 

Scholium  1.  Let  EHF  represent  an 
hyperbola,  and  AC,  AD  the  asympto- 
tes ;  let  the  two  branches  HE  and  UF 
be  brought  into  the  position  He  and 
H/,  so  that  the  asymptotes  become 
A'e  and  A%  or  till  they  become  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  the  curve  becomes 
a  parabola ;  the  parabola  then,  may  be 
regarded  as  an  hyperbola,  whose  a- 
symptotes  are  parallel,  and  infinitely 
extended  in  each  direction.  If  the  extremities  «,/  of  the  curve 
are  brought  into  the  positions  n,  t,  so  as  to  incline  toward  the 
axis  AB,  so  that  the  curve  may  again  return  into  itself  as  its 
axis  is  extended,  it  then  becomes  an  ellipse  or  portion  of  an 
ellipse.  These  different  figures  are  the  result  ot  the  position 
of  the  plane  forming  the  section  through  the  cone. 

Scholium  2.  A  section  of  a  polyedroid  by  a  plane  oblique  to 
its  axis  may  assume  a  combination  of  one,  twoi  or  three,  of 
the  varieties  of  surfaces.  Thus,  a  section  through  a  regular 
vertical  quadredroid  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  a  plane  touching 
one  of  its  sides,  making  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  axis,  toward 
the  vertex,  will  consist  of  two  parabolas  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  base,  these  will  evidently  be 
parabolas  of  equal  type  or  similar  parabolas, 
when  the  section  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  solid,  and  as  it  approaches  toward  one 
of  its  sides,  the  parabolas  become  dissimilar. 

But  if  the  plane  cuts  the  solid  so  as  to  make  angles  of  more 
than  45^  with  the  axis,  the  section  will  consist  of  the  segments 
of  two  ellipses  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  ordinate,  which 
ordinate  is  the  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  cutting 
plane,  with  the  plane  through  the  centre  of  the  solid  perpendi- 
cular to  its  axis  ;  and  if  the  cutting  plane  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  solid  the  two  segments  will  be  of  similar  type, 
but  they  will  vary  as  the  section  recedes  from  the  centre 
toward  either  ||de. 

If  the  plane  should  be  passed  through  so  as  to  make  an 
angle  with  the  axis  less  than  45^,  then  we  should  have  bvper- 
boms  on  the  same  bsse,  these  would  be  similar  hyperbolas 
when  the  plane  should  pass  through  the  centre,  but  would  be- 
come dissimilar  as  it  recedes  from  the  centre. 
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solid, 


In  like  manner,  if  a  plane  should  be  passed 
through  the  pentadroid  AB  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides  AD,  the  section  would  consist  of  two 
species,  viz.,  that  part  which  passes  through 
the  portion  ABD  would  be  a  parabola,  that 
passing  through  the  part  ABEC  would  be  a 
segment  of  an  ellipse.  But  if  the  section  should 
be  passed  so  near  to  BE  as  to  cut  the  base  of 
section  would  consist  of  a  parabola,  and  a  middle  segment  of 
an  ellipse,  and  would  have  a  rectilinear  base.  If  the  plane 
should  be  parallel  to  the  side  EB,  then  the  section  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  solid  would  be  a  parabola,  or  a  segment  of  a 

Earabola,  and  the  section  through  the  upper  part  an  hyper- 
ola,  and  in  fine,  if  the  plane  should  make  an  angle  with  the 
axis  less  than  that  of  the  side  EB,  then  the  section  through 
both  parts  of  the  solid  would  consist  of  the  dissimilar  hyperw)- 
las  or  segments  of  hyperbolas. 

Let  a  plane  be  passed  through  a  polyedroid  of  a  greater 
number  of  sides  oblique  to  the  axis,  and  the  section  may  be  so 
made  as  to  consist  of  segments  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  conic 
sections,  and  may  also,  under  certain  conditions,  have  one, 
two,  three,  and  at  most  four  rectilinear  sides,  but  it  can  have 
no  more  than  two  rectilinear  sides,  except  where  the  section 
is  parallel  to  the  axis. 


PBOPOSITION    IV.    LEMMA. 

Dram  a  rectangular  prism  there  may  be  taken  two  pyramids  of 
equal  base  and  altitude  with  the  prism ;  when  there  will  re- 
main two  other  pyramids^  each  equal  to  half  one  of  the  lateral 
sides  as  a  base,  multiplied  by  one  third  of  the  distance  of  such 
base  to  the  opposite  side. 

For  let  the  rectangular  prism  AH  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  by  passing  the 
planes  EGDB  through  the  opposite  edges, 
and  the  portion  ABDCGE  will  consist 
of  the  pyramid,  whose  base  is  ABDC,  and 
vertex  E,  plus  the  triangular  pyramid, 
whose  base  may  be  taken  as  GEC  and  ver- 
tex D,  or  DCG  may  be  regarded  as  the 
base,  and  E  the  vertex.    And  since  the  a"  u  ^ 

other  portion  of  the  prism  is  similar  to  this,  it  can  be  divided  in 
a  similar  manner.  Hence  the  whole  prism  consists  of  two 
equal  pyramids  erected  on  the  upper  and  lower  bases  of  the 
prism  +  two  other  pyramids  erected  on  the  lateral  sides  as 
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bases,  and  whose  vertices  will  be  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  its  opposite  side  with  one  of  the  bases.  Hence 
as  in  the  proposition. 

Cor.  1.  If  a  prism  have  a  square  base  and  a  section  be 
made  through  the  prism  parallel  to  the  base,  the  sections  through 
the  pyramids  erected  on  the  upper  and  lower  bases  will  be 
squares,  and  the  sections  through  the  pyramids,  whose  bases 
lire  the  lateral  faces  of  the  prism,  will  be  rectangles  whose 
factors  are  the  sides  of  the  squares  composing  the  sections 
through  the  former  pyramids. 

That  the  sections  through  the  pyramids,  erected  on  the 
square  bases  will  be  squares,  is  sufficiently  manifest ;  and 
since  each  of  the  other  pyramids  coincides  with  one  of  these 
along  one  of  its  slant  sides,  and  with  the  other  along  another 
of  its  sides,  it  follows  that  the  measure  of  its  section  through 
any  parallel  portion  of  the  solid  will  be  the  rectangle  of  the 
edges  of  the  section  formed  by  the  same  plane  through  the  two 
former  pyramids.  And  since,  if  the  section  is  taken  in  the 
middle,  equidistant  between  the  two  bases,  the  sides  of  the 
sections  through  the  pyramids  with  square  bases  are= half  the 
sides  of  their  bases,  the  sections  at  such  place  will  each  be= j^  the 
section  of  the  whole  prism  ;  the  sections  of  the  two  quadran- 
gular pyramids  will  be  2  squares=2  quarters  of  the  whole 
section ;  hence  the  sections  through  the  two  triangular  pyra- 
mids are  squares=to  the  former,  and  equal  to  each  other,  since 
the  four  pyramids  fill  the  space,  and  constitute  the  whole 
prism. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  also  any  section  of  a  prism  with  a  square 
base,  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  such  base  may  be  expressed 
by' the  square  of  a  binomial,  whose  terms  are  composed  of  the 
sides  of  the  sections  through  the  quadrangular  pyramids. 
Let  hi  or  As,  the  side  of  the  square  forming  a  section 
through  the  pyramid  erected  on  the  lower  base,  be  represented 
by  a  ;  and  let  pd  or  dn^  the  side  of  the  square  forming  a  sec- 
tion through  the  pyramid  erected  on  the  upper  base,  be  re- 
presented oy  6 ;  then  will  a+fr=the  line  Ao,  the  side  of  the 
whole  section  hodc^  and  a*  will  represent  the  section  through 
the  pyramid  ABDCE,  6*  will  represent  the  section  through 
the  pyramid  EFHGD,  and  (A  will  represent  a  section  through 
each  of  the  other  pyramids,  hence  2ab  will  represent  the  sec- 
tions through  both,  and  a^+2ab+b*  will  represent  the  whole 
section  in  whatever  parallel  the  section  is  taken,  always  ob- 
serving that  the  values  of  a  and  b  vary  according  to  the  sidefr. 
of  the  respective  sections,  which  they  represent. 
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Cor.  8.  If  there  be  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, whose  first  term  is  0  and  last  term  z,  and  if  the  num- 
ber of  terms  is  infinite  between  these  extremes,  then  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  series  of  numbers  will  be  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  square  of  the  last  term  drawn  hito  the  series. 
For  if  an  infinite  number  of  planes  be  passed  through  the  py- 
ramid, parallel  to  its  base,  and  equidistant  from  each  other 
through  the  sides  of  the  sections  made  by  those  planes,  they 
will  be  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression^  whose 
first  term  is  0,  and  the  last  term  may  be  called  2.  Now  the 
suin  of  the  sections  drawn  into  their  distance  will  represent 
the  solidity  of  the  pyramid,  but  the  solidity  of  the  pyramid  is 
equal  to  one  third  of  an  equal  series  of  :e,  the  last  term  or 
base  of  the  pyramid  drawn  into  the  distance  or  ratio;  or= 
to  one  third  %  drawn  into  the  series. 

^Cor.  4.  If  there  be  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression increasing  from  0  up  to  2,  drawn  into  a  similar  series, 
decreasing  from  z  down  to  0,  then  will  the  sum  of  their  pro- 
ducts be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  one  of  the 
series.  For  the  sections  through  the  pyramid  HD6E,  as  we 
have  seen,  represent  the  rectangles  ot  the  sides  of  the  corre- 
sponding sections  through  the  two  pyramids,  formed  on  the 
two  bases,  and  the  sides  of  these  sections  are  evidently,  in  each 

}>]rramid,  a  series  in  arithmetical  progression ;  one  increasing 
irom  0  to  2,  while  the  other  decreases  from  z  to  0.  Moreover, 
the  sections  throuffh  the  pyramid  CD6E  represent  the  solidity 
of  that  body,  as  the  corresponding  sections  through  the  pyra- 
mid ABDCE,  represents  the  solidity  of  that  boav.  But  the 
solidity  of  the  pyramid  CD6E,  is  equal  to  half  the  pyramid 
ABDCE,  whicii  as  we  have  shown,  may  be  represented  by 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  series  of  arithmeticals,  &c. 

Cor.  5.  If  in  the  expression  a* +2a&+6*,  a  be  made  to  pass 
successively  through  all  the  values  from  0  up  to  z  ;  and  h  at 
the  same  time  pass  through  all  the  changes  from  z  to  0 ;  then 
the  sum  of  all  tne  a*  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  2a&;  = 
the  sum  of  all  the  &'. 

Cor.  6.  If  a  in  the  expression  above,  be  made  to  increase 
from  h  successively  to  z,  and  at  the  same  time  h  be  made  to 
pass  through  all  the  values  from  z  to  A,  then  the  series  repre- 
sented by  2a&,  will  be  a  mean  proportional  between  those  re- 
presentee! by  (C  and  ft',  since  m  this  condition  the  two  pyra- 
mids represented  by  the  series  of  a*  and  (*,  would  be  such  as 
pertain  to  pyramids  inscribed  in  a  frustum  of  a  pyramid,  and 
erected  on  the  two  bases,  and  the  portions  represented  by  the 
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aeries  of  2ab»  would  be  such  as  pertain  to  the  pjrratnids  erected 
on  the  lateral  sides  as  bases*  and  since  the  sum  of  these  pyra- 
mids is  equal  to  either  of  the  others,  when  the  two  bases 
are  equal,  and  because  a^  is  a  mean  proportional  between  a' 
and  6%  it  follows  that  the  series  represented  by  2ab  is  a  mean 
proportional  between  those  represented  by  a*  and  b\  which 
agrees  with  the  property  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  found 
in  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Car.  7.  Let  any  plane  KIHL  be 
passed  through  a  prism  parallel  to  its 
oase,  cutting  the  pyramids  ABDCE, 
EFNGD,  DCGE,  and  EFBD  in  the  sec- 
tions  Knot  Krop,  Ipot^  and  hron.  Then 
since  It  is  equal  to  Ln  or  ro^  and  Kn^on^ 
it  follows  that  as  the  section  Hnot :  Ipot : : 
Ipot :  Krop  : :  HTiot :  Lnor. 

And  by  addition  : :  (Knot+lpot)=inpn  i  KLnp, 
Hence  Hnot :  HIpn  : ;  Wpn  iKlUL. 

Cor.  8.  Hence,  of  two  quantities,  the  square  of  the  first  is  t9 
the  rectangle  of  the  first  and  second,  as  the  rectangle  of  the 
first  and  second  to  the  square  of  the  second,  and  as  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  second  X  by  the  first,  is  to  the  sum  of  the  first  and 
second  X  by  the  second.  Also  as  the  square  of  the  first  is  to 
to  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second,  X  by  tne  first,  so  is  the  sum 
of  the  first  and  second  X  by  the  first,  to  the  first  and  second  X 
by  the  first  and  second.  Thus  let  a  and  b  be  two  given  quan- 
tities, then  will  a* :  ab  ::  ab  :b\  : :  a^+ab  :  ab+b\ 
and  a* :  a*+ab  : :  c^+ab  :  a*+2ab+b\ 


Scholium.  It  has  been  shown  (Prop.  XXXIV.  B 11.  M  SoL 

Geom.)  that  the  solidity  of  a  prismoid  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  ends+4  times  AD  and  EH  a  mid- 
dle section,  equidistant  between  them  Xj  of  the  altitude;  we  may 
easily  infer  that  this  is  also  true  of  all  prisms  and  pyramids 
and  pyramidal  frusta.  Then  since  the  prism  AH  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  bases+4  times  the  middle 
section  hodc  x  |  of  the  altitude  AE,  it  follows  that  whatever 
parts  make  up  this  product  are  equal  to  the  whole  prism. 

First,  then  let  us  take  the  pyramid  ABDCE  =  (the  base 
ABDC+4  higs,  a  middle  section)  X^AE,  and  also  the  pyramid 
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EPHGD=(the  base  EFHG+4gpdn)  X  i 
AD ;  if  from  the  expression  for  the  whole 
prism  we  take  the  expressions  for  the  two 
pyramids  erected  on  the  bases  we  have, 
^gncXiAE+4iapgXiAE,  that  is  the  two 
remaining  portions,  are  equal  to  four  times 
their  middle  sections,  multiplied  by }  of 
their  altitude.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  if 
any  portions  of  either  of  the  pyramids  into 
which  the  prism  has  been  conceived  to  be 
divided,  be  cut  off  by  a  plane,  or  planes  parallel  to  the  base^ 
the  portions  so  cut  off  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum 
of  tneir  two  bases,  +  four  times  a  middle  section  between 
them,  X  by  I  of  the  altitude  of  such  portions.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  since  a  regular  pyramid  has  but  one  base,  its  soli- 
dity is  hence  equal  to  the  sum  of  this  base  +  four  times  a  sec- 
tion, midway  between  the  base  and  verticeX^  the  altitude;*  and 
also  in  the  two  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  on  the  lateral  sides 
of  the  prism,  since  they  have  no  bases  parallel  to  the  middle 
section,  their  solidities  for  that  reason  are  equal  to  four  time» 
their  middle  sections  X  j  ^f  their  height.  It  may  be  further 
observed  that  each  portion  sgnc,  GE  into  which  these  pyra- 
mids are  divided  by  the  plane  hodc  is  a  wedge,  whose  base  i» 
the  section  forming  the  division. 

PROPOSITION   V.      THEOREM. 

If  from  the  extremity  of  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  of  a  parabola 
and  perpendicular  thereto^  a  line  he  drawn  meeting  another 
Kne^  dravmfrom  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  form" 
ing  with  the  ordinate  and  abscissa  a  rectangle  ABCD,  and 
if  a  diagonal  be  drawn  from  the  vertex  A  to  the  extremity  of 
the  ordinate,  forming  a  right  angled  triangle  ABC  of  the 
same  base  BC  and  altitude  AB,  then  any  line  or  ordinate 
drawn  from  the  axis  across  the  triangle,  the  parabolic  area^ 
and  the  rectangle,  parallel  to  the  ordinate,  will  be  cut  in  con- 
tinued  proportion  by  the  sides  of  those  figures. 

That  is,  EF :  EG : :  EG :  EH. 

Or  EF,  EG,  EH  are  in  continued 
proportion. 

For  by  (Prop.  VH.  Cor.  of  Parabola) 

AB  :  AE  :  :  BC* :  EG'. 

And  since  AB  :  AE  :  :  BC  :  EF 
hence  EF  :  BC  :  :  EG'  :  BC«. 
Or,  EF  :  EH  : :  EG'  :  EH', 

therefore  (Prop.  XXIV.  B.  L  EL  Geom.)  EF,  EG,  EH, 
are  proportionals,  or  EF  :  EG : :  EG  :  EH. 
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Cor.  Let  any  number  of -ordinates  61  be  drawn  across  the 
exterior  paral>oIic  space  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  since 
EG* :  BC*: :  AE  :  AB,  by  equality  we  have  AP:  AD': :  IG :  DC, 
and  since  this  is  true  from  whatever  position  on  the  line  AD, 
the  line  IG  may  be  drawn,  it  follows  that  any  line  IG  drawn 
across  the  exterior  parabolic  space  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  such  line  from  the  vertice  A. 


PEOPOSrriON   VI.      THEOaEM. 

If  aparalkhgram  be  circumscribed  about  a  parabola^  the  area 
of  the  space  exterior  to  the  parabola  will  be  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  parallelogram^  and  the  interior  space  will  be  two 
thirds  of  the  parallelogram. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  parallelogram  cir- 
cumscribed about  the  parabola 
AEB,  and  the  space  ECB,  EDA  ex- 
terior to  the  curve  will  be  =  i  the 
parallelogram  ABCD,  and  the  space 
AEBA  within  the  curve  will  be  =  | 
ABCD. 

From  the  vertice  E  draw  EF  the  axis  of  the  parabola, 
which  will  divide  the  parabola  and  rectangle  into  two  equal 
parts ;  it  is  to  be  proved  that  the  exterior  space  ECB  is  = 
t  EFBC. 

Draw  the  diagonal  EB,  and  let  an  indefinite  number  of 
equidistant  ordinates  Kk  be  drawn  across  the  triangle  EBC, 
and  exterior  parabolic  space  EIBC,  and  those  ordinates 
will  represent  their  respective  surfaces  in  the  relation  of  their 
magnitudes  respectively.  Then  since  the  distances  of  those 
ordinates  on  the  line  BC,  estimated  from  the  vertice  B,  are  a 
series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  ordinates 
Kk  drawn  across  the  triangle,  are  also  a  series  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  for  KA  is  proportional  to  BK  in  whatever 
position  the  ordinate  Kk  is  drawn  ;  and  since  it  has  been 
shown  (Prop.  V.  Cor.,)  that  any  ordinate  IK  drawn  across  the 
exterior  parabolic  space  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
distance  BK  from  the  vertex  B,  it  follows  that  the  ordinate  is 
proportional  also  to  the  square  of  KA,  the  corresponding 
ordinate  drawn  across  the  triangle.  But  the  ordinate  EC  or 
base  of  the  triangle  is  equal  and  identical  with  the  base  of  the 
parabolic  exterior  space  ;  hence  each  of  the  ordinates  IK  ter- 
minated by  the  parabolic  curve  is  equal  to  the  square  of  KA, 
the  corresponding  ordinate  drawn  across  the  triangle* 
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Hence  all  the  ordinates  Kk  may  be  represented  by  a 
aeries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  whose  first  term 
beginning  at  B,  is  infinitely  small  or  O9  and  last  term  EC,  and 
all  the  IK  will  be  a  similar  series  of  squares  of  those  arithme- 
ticals  ;  but  (Prop.  lY.  Cor.  3,)  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of 
the  squares  of  a  series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression, 
whose  first  term  is  0,  and  last  term  z,  or  EC,  is  equal  to  \ 
ECxCB,  which  is  |  of  the  rectangle  EFBC. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  parabolic  segment  EIBE,  cut  off  by  the 
diagonal,  is  equal  to  }  of  the  rectangle,  =  }  of  the  interior  pa« 
raTOlic  space  EIBF,  =  j^  the  exterior  parabolic  space  EIBC. 

Scholium.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  argument  above  that 
the  ordinates  drawn  across  the  exterior  parabolic  space  are 
severally  =  the  squares  of  the  same  ordinates  drawn  across 
the  triangle  EBC,  this  is  true  where  EC=1,  and  for  all  other 
values  of  EC,  they  are  in  the  same  proportion. 

PROPOSITION   Vn.      THEOKEM. 

T%e  area  of  the  exterior  parabolic  space  included  in  its  cir^ 
cumscribing  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  base  +four 
times  the  line  or  ordinate  drawn  parallel  to  the  base^  and  equi^- 
distant  from  the  base  to  the  vertex f  multiplied  ly  \  of  theaU 
titude. 

And  the  area  of  the  interior  space  of  a  parabola  is  equal  to  the 
sum.  of  its  oasCf  +  four  times  the  ordinate  equidistant  from 
this  base  to  the  vertex^  multiplied  by  one  sixth  of  the  aliUude. 

Let  ABDC  be  a  rectangle  circumscribing 
the  semi-parabola  AcDB,  and  let  Lc  be  an 
ordinate  drawn  cross  the  exterior  space 
ACDcA  equidistant  from  A  to  C,  and  let  M 
be  an  ordinate    drawn  across  the  interior 

S»ace  AcDB  in  a  similar  manner,  then  will 
e  area  ACDcA  =  (CD+4Lc)  ^  AC.  And 
the  area  AcDB  =  (AB+4cM)  \  BD.  For  _ 
draw  the  diagonal  AD,  then,  since  we  have  a 
shown  in  the  araiment  to  Prop.  VI,  that  Lc=LA",  whenCD= 
CD*,  and  since  lJi=^\  CD :  then  if  we  call  LA,  a,  and  CD,  2a, 
we  shall  have  Lc  =  a\  and  CD  =  4a"  that  is  Lc  =  J  CD  or 
CD=4Lc. 

Hence  CD+4Lc=2CD,  then  by  the  proposition  2CDxiAC 
=  CDx  i  AC  =  the  surface  AcCDA,  as  was  also  found  in 
proposition  YI. 
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Again  since  LM  =  CD  or  AB,  and  he  =}  CD,  cM=  f  AB. 
Then  by  the  proposition  (4cM+AB)  X  iBD=4ABxjBD= 
}  (ABxBD)=:the  area,  as  found  in  the  preceding  proposition. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  parabolic  segment  ADcA  is  equal  to 
four  times  the  middle  ordinate  ch  X  }  the  altitude  AB.  For 
since  LA  =  J  LM,  cA=Lc  =  \  AB,  and  }  ABx4=AB,  and 
ABX|  BD  =  the  surface  which  agrees  with  Cor.  1  Prop.  VL 

Cor.  2.  Also  if  another  similar  parabolic  curve  DcA  be  de- 
scribed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  diagonal,  the  space  between 
the  two  curves  would  in  like  manner  be  found,  =  4  times  the 
ordinate  ce  X  f  of  the  altitude  BD. 

Cor.  3.  The  same  may  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  area  of 
the  triangles  ACD,  and  also  of  the  rectangle  ABDC,  viz.,  their 
areas  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  upper  and  lower  bases,  + 
4  times  a  middle  ordinate,  X  j  of  their  respective  altitudes. 

Scholium.  Let  there  be  a  rectangle  CB,  and  a  prism  BK  of 
the  same  altitude,  and  let  the  base  of  the  prism  be  a  square,  one 
of  whose  sides  is  =  ABthe  base  of  the  rectangle. 

Let  the  prism  be  divided 
into  the  pyramids  BEGFD, 
DIKHG,  DHFG,EGID,  as 
in  Prop.  IV.  Also  let  the 
parabolic  curves  AcD  AeD 
and  the  diafi;onal  AD  be 
drawn  as  in  the  proposition 
above.  Then  it  a  plane 
MnOP  be  passed  through 
the  prism  parallel  to  its 
base,  and  if  an  ordinate  LM 
be  made  to  pass  through  the  rectangle  in  the  same  plane,  the 
plane  will  cut  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the  prism  in  the  same 
relation,  as  the  ordinate  cuts  the  parabolic  portions  of  the  rect- 
angle ;  viz.,  the  section  Mfsq  through  the  pyramid  BEGCD 
will  be  to  the  section  MnOP  through  the  prism,  as  the  ordinate 
cM  through  the  exterior  parabolic  space  ABDeA,  to  the  ordi- 
nate LM  through  the  rectangle  ABDC  ;  and  the  section  svOt 
through  the  pyramid  DIKHG  is  to  the  whole  section  through 
the  prism,  as  the  ordinate  he  through  the  exterior  space 
ACDcA,  to  the  whole  ordinate  LM  through  the  rectangle,  and 
so  for  the  sections  through  the  other  pyramids,  and  ordinates 
through  the  interior  parabolic  segments,  and  this  is  true  in 
whatever  parallel  position  the  plane  forming  the  section  and 
ordinate  is  drawn. 

For  it  has  been  shown  (Prop.  VL  Sch.)  that  the  ordinate 
eM  is  equal  to  AM'  ;  the  section  Mfsq  is  evidently = the  sauare 
of  M/*;  butM/  is  =  AM,  hence  Ufsq  =AM' ;  therefore  Mf$q 
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will  be  expressed  by  the  same  numbers  as  eM,  and  this  is  true 
in  whatever  parallel  position  the  plane  is  passed. 

The  same  may  also  be  shown  in  reference  to  the  sections 
svOt  through  the  pyramid  DIKH6,  and  the  ordinates  Lc  and 
LA,  viz.,  the  section  svOt=Ot*=fn*  =LA"  and  Lc=LA".  And 
since  every  ordinate  LM  through  the  rectangle,  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  rectangle,  as  every  section  throufi;h  the  prism, 
has  to  the  prism,*  and  each  section  Mfsa^  svOt^  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  solid  as  each  ordinate  Lc,  cM,  has  to  the  surface ; 
it  follows  that  the  remaining  sections,  fnvSf  stPq,  have  the 
same  relations  to  their  respective  figures,  and  since  the  sec- 
tions Mfsq  svOt  are  expressed  by  the  same  powers  of  the 
same  factors  as  the  ordinates  Lc  and  cM  are  expressed,  ch  and 
he  must  also  be  expressed  by  the  same  terms  as  the  sections 
fnvSf  siPq^  viz.,  A6=LAxAM,  ch  also^LAxAM,  and  ce= 
2  (LAxAM.)  Hence  if  LA  =  a  and  AM=6  then  will  Lc=a", 
ce=:2ab  and  cM=^%  and  the  whole  ordinate  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  a*+2a5+ft",  which  is  the  square  of  a  binomial,  the 
same  as  has  been  shown,  (Prop.  IV.  Cor.  2)  in  reference  to 
the  pyramids  composing  a  prism,  and  the  expression  is  true 
in  whatever  parallel  position  the  ordinate  is  drawn.  It  fol- 
lows therefore  that  the  ordinates  drawn  across  any  of  the  pa- 
rabolic portions  of  the  rectangle,  have  the  same  power  of  de- 
termining the  area  of  the  exterior  or  interior  paraoolic  spaces, 
as  the  corresponding  sections  through  the  pyramidal  portions 
of  the  prism  have,  in  determining  the  solidities  of  those  pyra- 
mids. But  we  have  shown  (Prop.  IV.  Sch.)  that  each 
portion  of  the  prism  divided  as  above,  however  selected  or 
compounded,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  two  bases+4  times  a 
midale  section  X  i  of  the  altitude  ;  hence  also  the  area  of  any 
parabolic  portion  or  portions  of  the  rectangle  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  its  bases  +  4  times  a  middle  ordinate  X  |  the  altitude. 

Cor.  4.  The  parabolic  area  included  between  two  parallel 
ordinates  is=the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  two  ordinates  +  4 
times  an  ordinate  equidistant  between  them  X  i  of  the  altitude 
of  the  parabolic  segment.  For  let  ABMc  be  a  segment  of 
the  parabola  included  between  the  ordinates  cM,  AB,  the  axis 
MB  and  the  curve  Ac  ;  draw  cS  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  the 
parabolic  segment  ScA  will  be  equal  to  fAS  +  4  um)  Xi  Sc, 
and  the  rectangle  SBMc  is  evidently=(S5+cM+4»ip)  i  cS  ; 
hence  the  whole  space  ABMc=(AS+SB+cM+4tt»i+4»ip,) 
XiSc:=(AB+cM+4i(p)  i  Sc. 

Cor,  5.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  space 
eMBA  is=  (AB+eM+4t0p)  j^MB,  and  hence  also  that  any  para- 
bolic portion  A«cAmA  or  uchm  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner. 
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Cor.  0.  Hence  generally,  if  a  space  be  terminated  by  a 
parabolic  curve  on  one  side,  and  either  a  parabolic  curve  or 
a  right  line  on  the  other,  the  space  included  between  two 

Earallel  lines,  drawn  across  the  figure  cutting  those  sides,  will 
e=to  the  product  of  the  sum  of  those  lines+4  times  another 
line  drawn  across  equidistant  between  the  two  multiplied  by]^ 
the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  two  parallel  lines. 

PEOPOsmoif  vin.    theorem. 

If  a  circle  he  cut  by  a  plane  through  its  aziSf  andperpendictt^ 
lara  be  drawn  from  every  point  in  the  circumference  to  the 
plane^  the  orthographic  projection  of  the  circle  so  drawn  will 
be  an  ellipse. 

Let  the  circle  ARML  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  this  paper 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  semicircle  ARM  may  be  above 
the  paper,  and  the  semicircle  ALM  below  it,  and  let  AM  be 
the  common    intersection 

of  the  two   planes.    Let  ^ ^^ 

the  semicircle  ARM  be 
projected  downwards  up- 
on the  plane  of  the  paper, 
by  drawinff  perpendiculars 
QP,  RB,  from  each  point 
of  the  circle,  and  let  the 
semicircle  ALM  be 
projected  upwards,  by 
drawing  the  perpendicu* 
lars  qpf  LO,  &c. ;  then  the 
curve  ABMO,  marked  out 
by  this  projection,  will  be 
an  ellipse.  For  draw  QN,  RC,  at  right  angles  to  AM,  and 
join  PN,  BC  ;  then  the  angles  QNP,  RGB,  will  measure  the 
mdination  of  the  planes,  and  PN,  BC  will  be  perpendicular  to 
their  common  intersection  AM.  Now  QN :  :  PN :  rad. :  cos. 
QNP,  and  RC  :  BC  : :  rad.  :  cos.  (RGB  =  QNP) ; 
.-.  QN  :  PN  : ;  RC  or  AC  :  BC.  which  agree  with  the  jjro- 
perties  of  the  ellipse  (Prop.  XII.  Cor.  Conic  Sec.)  In  a  similar 
manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  semicircle  ALM  is  pro- 
jected into  a  semi-ellipse  AOM  ;  and  thus  the  whole  circle 
ARML  is  projected  into  an  ellipse  ABMO,^  whose  major  axis 
is  AM. 

Scholium.  This  proposition  is  manifestly  true,  when  the 
plane  of  the  projection  does  not  cut  the  circle,  or  cuts  it  un- 
equally. 
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Car*  Hence  any  section  of  a  cylinder  by  a  plane  not  per- 
pendicular or  parallel  to  its  axis,  is  an  ellipsCi  or  portion  of  an 
ellipse. 

PROPOSITION   IX.      THBOREV. 

If  on  the  major  axis  of  an  ellipse  a  circle  he  described^  the  area 
of  the  ellipse  will  he  to  that  of  the  circle^  as  the  minor  axis  of 
the  ellipse  to  the  major  axis.j 

Let  ACBD  be  a  circle  described  on  the  major  axis  AB  of 
the  ellipse  AEBF,  then  will  the  area  of  the  ellipse  be  to  that 
of  the  circle  as  EF  to  EB. 

For  it  has  been  shown 
(Prop.  XII.  Cor.  Conic 
Sec.)  that  any  ordinate  IL 
of  the  axis  AB  of  the  ellipse 
is  to  the  corresponding 
ordinate  GH  of  the  circle, 
as  EF  to  CD  or  AB,  as  the 
minor  axis  to  the  major 
axis*  And  since  this  is 
true  in  whatever  position 
the  ordinates  to  this  axis  are 
drawn ;  and  because  if  we 
suppose  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  equidistant  ordinates 
to  be  drawn  across  the  ellipse  and  circle,  the  sum  of  the  ordi- 
nates in  each  will  represent  those  figures  in  the  relation  of  their 
areas,  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  in  the  ellipse  will  be  to  the  sum 
of  those  in  the  circle,  as  EF  to  CD,  and  hence  the  area  of  the 
ellipse  will  be  to  that  of  the  circle  in  the  same  ratio. 

Scholium.  As  the  area  of  the  ellipse  bears  this  given  ratio  to 
that  of  its  circumscribing  circle,  the  quadrature  of  the  ellipse 
must  therefore  depend  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  If 
«'X(AO  .  AO,  or  CO,)  or  «'AO*=the  area  of  the  circle,  then 
«' .  AG  .  EO=the  area  of  the  ellipse.  Hence  the  area  of  the 
ellipse  is  found  by  multiplying  tne  rectangle  under  its  semi- 
axis  by  the  constant  number  ^9  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  which  in  the  Elements  of  Geo- 
try  we  have  found,  developed  to  a  certain  order  of  decimals 
to  be  3,1415926.  But  3,1416  may  be  regarded  as  the 
value  of  *  which  is  a  convenient  number  to  use,  and  is  suffi- 
cient where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required. 

From  this  it  also  appears,  that  the  area  of  an  ellipse  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mean  proper- 
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tional  between  its  semi-axis;  for  the  area  of  that  circle  is  = 
*  R'=«'Xthe  square  of  v^AOxEO  =  •^ .  AO  .  EO. 


Cor.  1.  The  area  of  an  ellipse  has  the  same  ratio  to  the 
area  of  its  circumscribed  parallograra  as  the  area  of  a  circle 
has  to  its  circumscribed  square.  For  the  area  of  the  parallelo- 
gram circumscribing  the  ellipse  is  =  4  AOxEO  ;  hence  the 
area  of  the  ellipse :  area  of  the  parallelogram  :  :  v' .  AO .  EO  : 
4A0  •  EO  :  :  3,1416  :  4  :  :  7854  :  1. 


Cor.  2.  If  a  circle  be  described  on  the  minor  axis  EF  of  the 
ellipse,  then  any  ordinate  PQ  of  the  circle  will  be  to  the  cor- 
responding ordinate  \e  of  the  ellipse  as  EF  to  AB.  Hence 
also  the  area  of  the  ellipse  is  to  that  of  the  circle  described  on 
its  minor  axis,  as  the  major^  axis  of  the  ellipse  to  its  minor 
axis. 


Cor.  3.  Hence  any  segment  of  the  ellipse  cut  off  by  ordi- 
nates,  either  of  the  maior  or  minor  axis  is  to  a  similar  seg- 
ment of  the  circle,  described  on  such  axis,  as  its  conjugate  is 
to  such  axis.  Thus  the  segment  lAL  of  the  ellipse  AEBF  is 
to  the  segment  GAH  of  tne  circle  described  on  the  axis  AB, 
as  the  ordmate  IL  is  to  the  ordinate  6H  or  as  the  minor  axis 
£F  of  the  ellipse  is  to  the  axis  CD  of  the  circle,  or  to  AB  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse.  And  the  segment  leE  is  to  the 
segment  PQE  as  the  axis  AB  as  conjugate  to  EF  of  the  ellipse, 
to  the  axis  RS  of  the  inscribed  circle,  or  EF  of  the  ellipse. 

Cor.  4.  Since  the  area  of  a  circle  BESF  is  equal  to  its^cir- 
cumference  multiplied  by  half  the  radius  EO,  and  since  the 
area  of  the  ellipse  AEBF  is  =  to  that  product  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  EO  Xo  AO  or  CO,  it  follows  that  the  area  of  the 
ellipse  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  its  inscribed  cirde  mul- 
tiplied by  ^  the  radius  of  its  circumscribed  circle,  and  that  it 
is  also  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circumscribed  circle 
multiplied  .by  \  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  cirde. 

Cor.  6.  As  a  circle  is  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  so  is 
any  ellipse  to  the  rectangle  of  its  two  axes,  or  the  rectangle 
of  any  two  conjugate  diameters  drawn  into  the  sine  of  their 
included  angle.  Any  two  like  segments  or  zones  of  the  cirde 
and  ellipse,  are  also^in  the  same  proportion. 
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Car.  0.  Hence  we  have  the  fol* 
lowing  construction  ;  let  ADE  be  an 
oblique  segment  of  the  ellipse 
AFBGA,  cut  off  by  an  ordinate 
to  the  diameter  AB,  FG  being 
the    conjugate.  Through      the 

centre  C  draw  aP  perpendicular 
to  F6  meeting  Aa  and  BP,  in  a  and 
P,  both  parallel  to  FG  ;  then  about 
the  axes  a  P,  FG,  describe  the  ellipse 
aFPGa,  meeting  the  ordinate  pro- 
duced in  e  and  d.  Then  will  the  right 
elliptical  segment  dae^  be  equal  to  the  oblique  segment  DAE, 
and  so  will  the  whole  ellipse  aFPGa=AFBGA  ;  moreover 
their  corresponding  ordinates  de  DE  parallel  to  the  common 
diameter  FG,  are  everywhere  equal,  as  are  the  like  parts  or 
zones  contained  between  any  two  of  such  ordinates.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  ellipses  of  the  same  diameter  FG,  con- 
tained  between  the  parallels  aA,  BP  infinitely  produced. 


PEOPOSITIOir  X.      THEOREM. 

Att  the  parallelograms  are  eaual,  which  are  formed  between  the 
asymptotes  ar^  curve,  by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  a  symp^ 
totes  of  an  hyperbola,       \ 

That  is,  the  lines  GE,  EK,  AP,  AQ, 
being  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  CH,  CA, 
then  the  parallelogram  CGEK  =  paral- 
lelogram CPAQ. 

roT,  let  A  be  the  vertex  of  the  curve, 
or  extremity  of  the  semi-transverse  axis 
AC,  perpendicular  to  which  draw  AL 
or  A/,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  semi- 
conjugate,  by  definition  XIX.  Hyp.  Also, 
draw  HEDeA  parallel  to  I/. 

Then,  CA« 

and  by  parallels,  CA* 

therefore,  by  substract   CA* 
or  rectangle  HE  .  EA  ; 
consequently,  the  square  AL*=the  rectangle  HE .  EA. 

But,  by  similar  trian.  PA  :  AL  : :  GE  :  EH, 
and,  by  the  same,  QA  :  A/  : :  EK  :  EA  ; 

therefore,  by  comp.  PA  .  AQ :  AL* : :  GE  .  EK  :  HE .  EA ; 
and,  because  AL*=HE  .  EA,  therefore  PA  .  AQ=GE  .  EK. 

But  the  parallelograms  CGEK,  CPAQ,  being  equiangular, 
are  aa  the  rectangles  GE.EK  and  FA  .  AQ. 


AL'::CD'-CA«:DES 
AL«::CD«:DH'; 
AL'  : :  CA*  :  DH'— DE* 
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And  therefore  the  parallelogram  6K  ^  the  paralldo- 
gramPQ. 

That  is9  all  the  inscribed  parallelograms  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

Cor.  1.  Because  the  rectangle  6EK  or  C6E  is  constant* 
therefore  GE  is  reciprocally  as  CG,  or  CG  :  CP  :  :  PA  :  GE. 
And  hence  the  asymptote  continually  approaches  towards  the 
curve,  but  never  meets  it ;  for  GE  decreases  continually  as 
CG  increases  ;  and  it  is  always  of  some  magnitude,  except 
when  CG  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely  great,  for  then  GE  is  in- 
finitely small  or  nothing.  So  that  the  asymptote  CG  may  be 
considered  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  a  point  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  C. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  abscissas  CD,  CE,CG, 
&c.,  taken  on  the  one  asymptote,  be  in 
geometrical  progression  increasing ;  then 
shall  the  ordinates  DH,  £1,  GK,  &:c.,  pa- 
rallel to  the  other  asymptote,  be  a  de- 
creasing geometrical  progression,  having 
the  same  ratio.  For,  all  the  rectangles 
CDH,CEI,CGK,  &c.,  being  equal,  the 
ordinates  DH,  EI,  GK,  &c.,  are  reciprocally  as  the  abscissas 
CD,CE,  CG,  &c.,  which  are  geometricals.  And  the  recipro- 
cals of  geometricals  are  also  geometricals,  and  in  the  same 
ratio,  but  decreasing,  or  in  converse  order. 

PROPOSITION   XI.      THKOEBM. 

The  three  following  spaces,  between  the  asymptotes  and  the  curvef 
are  equal ;  namely,  the  sector  or  trilinear  space  contained 
h/  an  arc  of  the  curve  and  two  radii,  or  lines  drawn  from 
its  extremities  to  the  centre  ;  and  each  of  the  two  quadrila- 
terals, contained  by  the  said  arc,  and  two  lines  drawn  from 
its  extremities  parallel  to  one  asymptote,  and  the  intercepted 
part  of  the  other  asymptote. 

That  is. 

The  sector  CAE  =PAEG==BAEK. 
all  standing  on  the  same  arc  AE 

For,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
CPAB=CGEK  ; 

Subtract  the  common  space  CGIB, 

So  shall  the  parallel  PI=:the  parallel 
IK; 

To  each  add  the  trilineal  lAE, 
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Then  is  the  quadril.  PAEG==BAEK. 
Again,  from  the  quadrilateral  CAEK,  take  the  eqaal  triangle 
CAB,  CEK,  and  there  remains  the  sector  CA£s=BA£K. 
Therefore,  CAE=BAEK=^PAEG. 


PROPOBmON  XU.     THBORBM, 

Every  inscribed  triangle^  formed  by  any  tangent  and  the  two 
intercepted  parts  of  the  asymptotes^  is  equal  to  a  constant 
quantity  ;  namely  double  the  inscribed  paraUelogram. 

That  is,  the  triangle  CTS=*  2  parallelogram  GK. 

For,  since  the  tangent  TS  is  bisected 
by  the  point  of  contact  E,  and  EK  is  pa- 
rallel to  TC,  and  GE  to  CK  ;  therefore 
CK,  KS,  GE  are  all  equal,  as  are  also 
CG,GT,  K£.  Consequently  the  triangle 
GTE  =:  the  triangle  KES,  and  each 
equal  to  half  the  constant  inscribed  parallelogram  CK.  And 
therefore  the  whole  triangle  CTS,  which  is  composed  of  the 
two  smaller  triangles  and  the  paralleloffram,  is  equal  to 
doable  the  constant  inscribed  paraltogram  GK* 

PROPOBITIOK   XIII.      THEOBBV. 

]ffrom  the  point  of  contact  of  any  tangent^  and  the  two  inter- 
sections  of  the  curve  unth  a  line  parallel  to  the  tangent^  three 
parallel  lines  be  drawn  in  any  direction^  and  terminated  by 
either  asymptote ;  those  three  Knes  shall  be  in  contimt^ 
proportion. 


That  is,  if  HKM  and  the 
tangent  IL  be  parallel,  then  are 
the  parallels  DH,  EI,  GK  in 
continued  proportion. 


For,  by  the  parallels,  EI :  IL  :  :  DH  :  HM ; 

and,  the  same  £1 :  IL  : :  GK  :  KM  ; 

therefore  by  compos.  £P  :  IL* :  :  DH  .  GK  :  HMK; 
but,  the  rect  HMK=1L* ; 

and  therefore  the  rectangle  DH  .  GK=EI*, 
or  DH:EI::EI:GK. 
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pftOPOBiTioN  xnr.    thboesii. 

Draw  the  semi-diameters  CH,  CIN,  CK  ; 
(see  last  diagram.) 

Then  shaSthe  sector  CHI  =  the  sector  CIK, 

For,  because  HK  and  all  its  parallels  are  bisected  by  CIN, 
therefore  the  triangle      CNH=^trian.  CNK, 
and  the  segment  INH=seg.  INK  ; 

consequenuy  the  sector,    CIH=sec.  CIK. 

Car.  If  the  geometricals  DH,  EI,  6K  be  parallel  to  the 

other  asymptote,  the  spaces  DHIE,  EIK6  will  be  equal ;  for 

they  are  equal  to  the  equal  sectors  CHL  CIK. 
So  that  by  taking  any  geometricals  CD,  CE,  C6,  &c,  and 

drawing  Du,  EI,  gK,  &c.,  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote;  as 

also  the  radii  CH,  CI,  CK  ; 

theii  the  sectors  CHI,  CIK,  dec- 
or the  spaces  DHIE,  EIKG,  dec. 
will  be  all  equal  among  themselves. 
Or  the  sectors  CHI,  CHK,  &c. 
or  the  spaces  DHIE,  DHK,  &c, 
will  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 
And  therefore  these  sectors,  or  spaces,  will  be  analogous 

to  the  logarithms  of  the  lines  or  bases  CD,  CE»  CG,  £c* ; 

namely  CHI  or  DHIE  the  log.  of  the  ratio  of  CD  to  CE,  or 

of  CE  to  CG,  dec.  ;  or  of  Elto  DH,  or  of  CK  to  EI,  dec  ; 

and  CHK  or  DHKG  the  log.  of  the  ratio  of  CD  to  CG,  &c. 

orofCKtoDH,dec. 


Scholium.    If  the  common  logarithms  are  multii^ied   by 
2,802&85003  their  products  will  be  the  hyperbolic  logarithms. 


PEOPosrrioN  xv.    THBoaaii. 

» 

If  any  nwnber  of  ordinates  AD,  EF,  4«.  to  GH,  between  the  hy- 
perbola and  the  asymptote^  are  tahen  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion increasing^  then  will  their  distances  AE,  4^.,  on  the 
asymptote  be  a  series  of  geometricals  decreasing^  and  AG 
wiU  represent  the  snm  oj  the  decreasing  series* 
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That  the  geometrical 
ordinates  and  their  dis- 
tances on  the  asymptote 
are  reciprocal  geometri- 
cals  is  manifest from(Prop. 
XIV  Cor.,)  and  since  the 
distances  AE,  EK  &c., 
on  the  asymptote,  inter- 
cepted by  those  ordinates 
compose  the  whole  series 
of  decreasing  geometri- 
cals,  thesumofthat  series 
will  be    represented    by 


AG,  the  part  of  the  asymptote  taken  up  by  the  series. 


Cor.  1.  The  last  term  Gi,  is=AExEF-^GH.  For  the  area 
ADFE  =  the  area  HGA,  and  if  the  distances  on  the  asymp- 
tote are  taken  indefinitely  small,  ti  may  be  regarded  as  =GH, 
and  AD  may  be  regarded  as  =  EF,  and  if  the  hyperbola  is 
equilateral, then  thespace  ADFE  will  be=AExAD=GiXGH 
converting  this  equation  into  a  proportion, 

we  have  AE  :  Gi  : :  GH  :  AD, 

or  GH  :  AD  :  :  AE  :  Gi. 

Hence,   Gi=AEx(AD  or  EF)-rGH 

Scholium.  It  is  evident  that  this  proposition  is  true,  however 
far  the  series  may  extend  on  the  asymptote  CA. 

Cor.  2.  If  the  series  commence  at  any  point  Aon  the  asymp- 
totes, and  decrease  to  infinity,  CA  will  be  the  sum  of  the 
series  ;  hence  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  decreasing  geo- 
metricals  is  a  finite  number. 


PEOPOSITION    XVI.      THBOEEM. 

If  any  number  of  portions  AE,  EK,  4*^.,  to  G,  (see  diagram 
above)  are  the  reciprocals  of  a  series  of  ordinates  AD,  EF, 
KL,  4^.,  to  GH,  in  geometrical  progression  ;  thenwiU  the 
area  or  space  intercepted  by  AD  and  GH,  between  the  curve 
and  asymptote  he  ^  the  space  ADFE,  multiplied  hy  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  series. 

For  since  the  space  intercepted  by  each  two  consecutive 
ordinates  of  the  series  is  equal  to  ADFE,  it  follows  that  the 
whole  space  intercepted  by  all  the  ordinates,  or  the  space 
ADHG  is  ^  ADFE  X  by  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series. 
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Car.  Hence  the  area  of  the  interior  hyperbolic  space  HDB 
may  be  found,  if  the  exterior  space  is  known.  For  the  interior 
space  is  equal  the  triangle  HBD  +  triangle  HnD  +  the  rect- 
angle itDAG— the  exterior  hyperbolic  space  GHDA. 

Scholium.  Let  AD=ft,  EF  =  e,  GH  =»  g,  and  AE  the  first 
term  of  a  geometrical  serie8=a  ;  the  last  term  =  z  ;  aiMl  AG 

the  sum  =  s.    Then  we  shall  bare  a  the  first  term,  and  z  =— 

g 
the  last  term,  and  s  the  sum  of  ail  the  terms  of  a  geometri- 
cal series  to  find  the  ratio  and  number  of  terms. 
Then  by  geometrical  progression  will 

s  =  a  +  ar  +  ai*  +  ar^     .    .    .     +af*-^ 
multiply  by  r 

sr=ar+af*+ar* +ar*'i+af* 

Subtracting  the  first  from  the  second, 
s(r~l)=at*~a 

r — 1 

And  since, 

z=(ir»-> 

rz — a 

multiplying  by  r — 1,    n'^-'S^r2-—<t 
By  transposing  and  dividing;  r=: 


s — t 

and  in  the  equation  z^^ar*^^ 

multiplying  by*r  and  dividing  by  a  we  have 

Zf 

r*  » which  equation 

is  irreducible  by  the  ordinary  methods  when  n  is  the  an« 
known  quantity,  it  being  an  exponential  equation,  and  can  be 
solved  only  by  logarithms,  which  see.  (Chap.  V  Trigonome- 
try) ;  bnt  if  we  proceed  to  raise  r  to  some  power,  whose 

zr 
value  is  —  the  index  of  that  power  will  be  the  value  of  n  ;  this 

can  always  be  done  to  approximate  exactness. 

Let  the  series  of  geometricals  commence  at  the  vertex  H, 
making  Gt  tbe  first  term  =  a,  and  let  n  be  a  given  number, 
then  assuming  any  value  to^,  z,  r,  each  of  the  others  may  be 
Ibund  by  the  formula  above,  and  hence  the  area  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  hyperbolic  spaces  may  be  found,  as  well  as  that  of 
any  section  or  segment 
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Scholium  2.  If  the  portion  of  the  hyperbolic  curve  is  smally 
the  ordinates  AD,  EF,  &C.9  and  consequently  AE,  EK»  &c*, 
will  be  very  nearly  in  arithmetical  progression  as  may  readily 
be  seen  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  ordinates  DN,  D  V, 
DH,  DU,  &c.,  approximate  toward  the  curve  as  the  hyperbo- 
lic arc  is  decreased,  hence  the  hyperbolic  area  may  be  approx- 
imately obtained  by  first  dividing  it  into  portions  having 
known  ratios  to  each  other,  and  finding  the  value  of  one  when 
the  whole  will  become  known. 

PROPOSmON    XVII.      PROBLEM. 

Let  it  be  rehired  to  find  how  far  from  G  on  the  asymptote  AC 
an  ordinate  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  GH  in  order  to  inter- 
cut with  GH  an  area  =A 

^  Take  any  distance  Gi7see  fig,  to  Prop.  XV,)  and  since  AG  : 
a^ : :  GH :  61  we  have  tiie  two  parallel  sides  GH,  i7,  and  their 
distance  Gt  of  the  quadrilateral  GH^'  to  find  its  area,  which 

call/,  then  y=  n,  let  a  represent  the  distance,  Gt  the  first  term 

of  the  geometric  series,  and  GH  -r  ti  =  r,  the  ratia 

— r— r-  I  =  the  distance  from  G 
r — 1  ' 

on  the  asymptote,  that  the  ordinate  must  be  drawn  to  intercept 

with  GH,  the  area  A. 

Scholium.  Since  the  spaces  intercepted  by  the  ordinate  GH 
or  AD,  with  any  base  IN,  are  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  of 
the  ratios  of  AD  to  GH  (P.  XIII.  Cor.)  hence  the  area  may  be 
found  by  taking  the  logarithms  of  the  ratio,  and  multiplying  it 
into  the  base. 

PROPosrnoN  xviii.  theorem. 

If  aU  the  ordinates  to  the  diameter  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola 
be  reduced  in  any  ratio  r,  then  the  area  of  the  hyperbola 
wiU  be  reduced  in  the  same  ratio. 

Let  all  the  ordinates  HI,  NO,  &c.,  of  H 
the  equilateral  hyperbola  HFI  be  re- 
duced to  At,  no,  &c.,  forming  a  hyperbola 
AFi,  then  will  the  area  of  the  equilate- 
ral hyperbola  HFI  be  to  the  area  of  the 
new  hyperbola  AFt  as  HI  to  Ai,  or  as 
NO  to  710.  For,  if  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  equidistant  parallel  ordinates  be 
drawn  across  the  two  hyperbolas,  the 
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areas  of  each  will  be  as  the  sum  of  the  leneths  of  all  the  ordi* 
nates  in  each,  but  by  hypothesis,  each  of  the  ordinates  HI9 
NO,  are  to  their  corresponding  ordinates  nt,  no  in  the  given 
ratio  r ;  hence,  their  sums  m  each,  must  also  be  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Car.  1.  Since  the  areas  of  similar  figures,  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  lines  similarly  drawn  in  each ;  similar  segments  of  simi- 
lar hyperbolas,  are  as  the  squares  of  their  axes,  or  of  their  like 
diameters. 

Car.  Sf.  Hyperbolas  of  the  same  transverse  axis  and  abscissa 
arc  to  each  other  as  their  conjugate  axes ;  but  if  their  bases, 
or  ordinates,  and  conjugate  axes  be  the  same,  they  will  be  as 
their  transverse  axes ;  and  generally,  hyperbolas  having  the 
same  abscissa,  are  as  the  rectangle  of  their  major  and  minor 
axes ;  and,  consequently,  having  the  quadrature  of  any  one 
hyperbola,  we  may  from  it  find  that  of  any  other.  Thus 
knowing  the  area  answering  to  any  abscissa  in  any  one  hyper* 
bola,  we  can  find  a  similar  abscissa  in  the  other ;  then  as  the 
rectangle  of  the  axes  of  the  squared  hyperbola,  i&  to  the  rect- 
angle of  the  proposed  one,  so  is  the  area  of  the  former,  to  that 
of  the  latter. 

Scholium.  1.  It  may  be  shown  thataparabola  is  always  greater 
than  a  triangle  of  equal  base  and  altitude,  and  that  the  hyperbola 
is  always  between  the  two ;  since  from  the  nature  of  the  sec- 
tion through  the  cone  by  which  the  hyperbola  is  produced,  it 
may  vary  from  a  vertical  section  through  the  cone  forming  a 
triangle,  to  the  section  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides  forming  a 
parabola,  each  of  which  extremes  it  can  never  reach,  but  may 
approach  infinitely  near. 

When  the  section  passes  through  the 
vertice  and  base  of  a  cone,  the  section 
is  evidently  a  triangle,  whatever  angle 
it  may  make  with  the  axis.  Let  the  sec- 
tion be  removed  from  the  vertice  by 
any  quantity  however  small,  and  it  becomes 
one  of  the  curves  described  above ;  it  may 
be  an  hyperbola  or  a  parabola,  either  of 
which  may  agree  infinitely  near  with  the  ce"  -~  ..  -^ 
triangle.  Hence,  the  triangle  and  parabola  are  not  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  the  hyperbola  as  the  limits  of  its  dimensions,  for  the 
hyperbola  and  parabola  may  both  terminate  in  a  triangle  at  the 
same  moment,  or  the  two  curves  may  become  assimilated  wh«i 
they  are  infinitely  removed  from  a  triangular  form ;  nevertheless, 
when  the  hyperbola  hh^  parabola  PF,  and  the  triangle  ACC  are 


A'     A     A' 


B./ 
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described  on  the  same  base  C  C,  and  of  equal  altitude  B  A,  the 
hyperbola  may  always  be  described  between  the  triangle  and 
parabola;  this  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  sections  from 
which  they  arc  formed.  Let  the  axis  be  indefinitely  extended 
as  when  the  section  becomes  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
cone,  in  which  case  the  two  asymptotes  AC,  AC  of  the  hyper» 
bola  CHC,  become  parallel  to  each  other,  as  A'  e,  A'  f,  in  which 
case  the  asymptotes  may  be  conceived  to  vanish,  and  the 
curve,  at  this  point,  assumes  other  properties,  as  we  have  seen 
in  our  investigations ;  the  axis,  after  being  increased  to  infinity 
in  the  direction,  BA,  vanishes  or  becomes  changed,  and  is  in* 
finitely  extended  in  the  direction  B  ;  but  the  same  cause  that 
brings  the  asympotes  to  a  parallel  position,  may,  by  continuing, 
cause  them  to  assume  a  greater  distance  toward  A'  A'  than 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  axis  in  such  case  becomes 
a  definite  noagnitude,  ia  which  case  the  curve  will  be  inclined 
inward,  as  at  n  t,  when,  by  extending  the  axis,  it  will  return 
into  itself  and  become  an  ellipse. 

Scholium  2.  As  it  has  been  shown  (Prop.  IX  Cor.6)  in  re- 
ference to  ellipses,  it  may  be  also  shown  that  all  hyperbolas 
having  the  same  centre  and  equal  bases,  and  described  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  although  infinitely  produced,  are 
equal  to  each  other,  as  are  also  their  corresponding  sections 
parallel  to  the  bases,  and  likewise  any  frustum  or  segments 
intercepted  by  the  parallels. 

The  same  may  also  be  shown  of  parabolas  of  the  same  base 
and  altitude,  or  those  with  the  same  base,  and  between  the 
same  parallels,  that  they  are  equivalent  in  area,  &c. 

EQUATIONS  TO  THE  CURVES  FORMED  BY  SECTIONS  OF  THE  GONE. 

1.  For  the  Ellipse, 

'  Let  d  denote  AC,  the  semi-axis  major  or  semi-diameter ; 

c  =  CM  its  conjugate  ; 

X  =s  AK,  any  abscissa,  frpm  the  extremity  of  the  diam. 

y  =  DKthe  correspondent  ordinate. 
Then,  (Prop.  XII  Ellipse,)  AC*  :  CM»  : :  AK  .  KB  :  DK«, 
that  is,  rf'  :  c*  : : «  (d — x) :  y*,  hence  rf*  y*  =c«  (*—«*)  or  dy 
=^c^(dx — «*),  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

And  from  these  equations,  any  of  the  four  letters  or  quan- 
tities, d,  e,  x^  y,  may  easily  be  found,  by  the  reduction  of  equa- 
tions, when  the  other  three  are  given. 

Or,  if  p  denote  the  parameter,  =  c'  -f-  d  by  its  definition ; 
then,  (Prop.  Xll.  Cor.  l)d:p::x (d-^) :  y% or  dy»=p (<fr— «^ 
which  is  another  form  of  the  equation  of  the  curve. 
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Otkerwise.  Or,  if  i  =  AC  the  semi-axis ;  c=  CH  the  semi- 
conjugate  ;p  =  c«  -r  d  the  semi-parameter  ;  x  =  CKthe  ab- 
scissa counted  from  the  centre ;  and  y  =  DK  the  ordinate  as 
before. 

Then  is  AK  =  d—a:,  and  KB  =  <I  -hi?,  and  AK.  KB  =  (i-«) 
X  (d+x)  =  d»—x». 

Then,  rf*  :  c«  : :  i«—  ««  :  y»,  and  <i«y«  =  c«(if— a:«),  or  rfy 
=c^/(«P— «*),  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

Obr,  d :  ;> : :  d*— «■ :  y',  and  djr»=^  (d*— «*)  another  form  of 
the  equation  to  the  curve  ;  from  which  any  one  of  the  quanti- 
ties may  be  found,  when  the  rest  are  given. 


2.  Far  the  Hyperbola. 

Because  the  general  property  of  the  opposite  hyperbolas, 
with  respect  to  their  abscissse  and  ordinates  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  ellipse,  therefore  the  process  here  is  the  same 
as  in  the  former  case  for  the  ellipse  ;  and  the  equation  to  the 
curve  must  come  out  the  same  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
signs  which  are  sometimes  changed  from  -h  to  — ,  or  from  — 
to  +,  because  the  absciss®  on  the  axis,  lie  beyond  or  without 
the  curve,  whereas  they  lie  within  it,  in  the  ellipse.  Thus  mak- 
ing the  same  notation  for  the  whole  diameter,  conjugate,  ab- 
scissa, and  ordinate,  as  at  first  in  the  ellipse  ;  then,  the  one 
abscissa  AK  being  x,  the  other  BK  will  be  d  -h  ',  which  in  the 
ellipse  was  d  —  x;  so  the  sign  of  x  must  be  changed  in  the 
general  property  and  equation,  by  which  it  becomes  d^ :  c* :  : 
X  {d+x) :  y* ;  hence  d"  y"  =  d"  {dx-i-x")  and  dy  =  c^idx+a^)^ 
the  equation  of  the  curve. 

Or,  using  p  the  parameter  as  before,  it  is,-d  :;» : :  j;  {d+x)  : 
y*,  or  dy*=p  {dx+a^)^  another  form  of  the  equation  of  the 
curve. 

Otherwise^  by  usingthe  same  letters  d,  c,p,  for  the  semi-axis, 
semi-parameter,  and  parameter,  and  x  for  the  abscissa  CK 
counted  from  the  centre  ;  then  AK=a?— d^  and  BK=«+d  and 
the  property  d^  :  c" :  :  {x—d)  X  (x+d)  :  y",  gives  d'  9^  =  c* 
{a* — if)  or  d^  =  cy/{a^—^)^  where  the  signs  of  d*  and  x*  are 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  the  ellipse. 
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Or,  again  using  the  semi-parameter,  i  :  y :  af — cP :  y\  and  dy 
=D  (a;"— d!")  the  equation  of  the  curve. 

But  for  the  conjugate  hyperbola,  (Prop.  XII,  Cor.  3,  Hyp.) 
as  the  signs  of  both  2^  and  ^  will  be  positive  ;  for  the  pro- 
perty in  that  case  being  CA* :  CB' :  :  CD'+CA' :  Dp*,  it  is  d* : 
c» : :  «*+!?  :.y*=Dp',  or  d*y»=c*  (x«+d*)  and  dy=c  ^/(x•+*), 
the  equaticm  to  the  conjugate  hyperbola. 

Or,  as  d :  p  : :  «»+d* :  y",  and  dy*=p  (ac'+d*),  also  the  equa- 
tion to  the  same  curve. 

On  the  Equation  to  the  Hyperbola  between  the  Asymptotes. 

Let  CE  and  CB  be  the  two  asymptotes  to  the 
hyperbola  dFD,  iu  vertex  being  F ;  and  EF,  bdf 
AF,  BD,  ordinates  parallel  to  the  asymptotes.  Put 
AF  or  EF=a,  CB=a:,  and  BD=y.  Then,  (Prop. 
Xn  Hyp.,)  AF  .  EF  =  CB  .  BD,  or  a*=^xy,  the 
equation  to  the  hyperbola,  wheq  the  abscissae  and 
ordinates  are  taken  parallel  to  the  asymptotes. 


3.  For  the  Parabola. 

If  X  denote  any  absciss  beginning  at  the  vertex,  andy  its 
ordinate,  also  p  the  parameter.    Then 

AK  :  KD  : :  KID :v  :otx  :y:  :y:p; hence px=^y*  is theequa- 
tion  to  the  parabola. 

4.  For  the  Circk. 

Because  the  circle  is  only  a  species  of  the  ellipse,  in  which 
the  two  axes  are  equal  to  each  other  ;  therefore  making  the 
two  diameters  d  and  c  equal  in  the  foregoing  equations  to  the 
ellipse,  they  become  f^=^dx — x*  y  being  the  mean  proportional 
between  x  andd  —  Xy  when  the  abscissa  x  begins  at  the 
vertex  of  the  diameter  :  and  y*  =^  d^  —  7?^  when  the  abscissa 
begins  at  the  centre. 

Scholium.  In  each  of  these  equations,  we  percieve  that  they 
rise  to  the  2d  or  quadratic  degree,  or  to  two  dimensions  ; 
which  is  also  the  number  of  points  in  which  every  one  of  these 
curves  may  be  cut  by  a  rignt  line.  Hence  it  is  that  these  four 
curves  are  said  to  be  lines  of  the  2d  order.  And  these  four 
are  all  the  lines  that  are  of  that  order,  every  other  curve  being 
of  some  higher,  or  having  some  higher  equation*  or  may  he 
cut  in  more  points  by  a  right  line. 


BOOKn. 

80UD    SECTIONS    OA    SEGMENTS    OP    SOUD8    OP    SBVOUITIOll, 
CYUNDROIDS,  AND  PAKABOUC  PBISJf OlDS  AND  UNOULAR 


DBPINITION8. 

1.  Solid  Sections  or  segments  are  the  portions  of  a  solid  cut 
off,  or  out,  from  another  solid  by  one  or  more  plane  or  curve 
surfaces. 

2.  If  any  portion  of  a  cylinder  or  a  cone,  is  cut  off  by  a  plane 
which  is  not  parallel  to  the  base,  the  solid  section,  so^cut  off^  is 
called  an  uf^ula. 


3.  Ungulas  cut  from  a  cylinder  ave 
called  q/tindric  ungnlas. 

Thus  the  section  ACDBEF  cut  off 
by  the  plane  ACDB  ;  as  also  the  se- 
veral sections  ACIH6M,  GHIK  and 
HIKLBD,  are  eylindric  unguias. 


4.  Ungulas  cut  from  a  cone  or  conic 
firustum  are  called  conical  ungulas. 

Thus  the  sections  EGDB  and  AFEGAB 
are  conical  ungulas* 


5.  Portions  cut  from  a  sphere  by 
the  intersection  of  two  planes,  are 
called  spherical  wedges  or  ungulas. 

Thus  the  spherical  section 
ACBDAB  is  a  ^herical  wedge  or 
ungula. 
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6.  A  portion  cut  from  a  segment  of  a 
sphere  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
base  of  the  segment  is  called  a  second 
segment 

The  portion  CceA  is  a  second  segment  of  a  sphere. 

7.  Conical  unguku  take  particular  names  according  to 
the  figure  of  the  superficial  section,  viz.,  parabolic  elliptical 
or  hyperbolic. 

8.  The  portion  of  a  cylinder  or  cone  remaining  after  an  un- 
gula  is  taken,  is  called  the  complement  of  the  ungula^  or  ungu- 
Ecal  complement,  and  its  altitude  is  equal  to  that  of  the  un- 
gula. 

Thus  GNPKIHG  (Fig.  at  Def.  3)  is  the  complement  of  the 
ungula  GKIH,  and  ADCEHA  (Def.  4)  is  the  complement  of 
the  ungula  ECDB. 

9.  An  ungulical  supplement  is  what  remains  of  the  whole 
solid  after  an  ungula  is  taken  therefrom. 

10.  An  elliptical  cylinder  is  a  cylindrical  solid,  every  super* 
ficial  section  of  which  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  are 
equal  ellipses. 

11.  An  elliptical  cone  i&  one,  every  section  of  whioh  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis  are  similar  ellipses,  and  is  the  solid  in- 
cluded between  an  elliptical  base  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and 
a  point  as  its  vertex. 

12.  A  cylindroid  is  a  solid  included  between  two  bases  of 
equal  perimeter,  one  of  which  is  an  ellipse,  and  the  other  an 
ellipse  of  a  difierent  excentricity  or  a  circle. 

13.  If  a  solid  have  two  parallel  bases,  consisting  of  dissimi- 
lar ellipses  of  difierent  perimeters,  or  one  elliptical  and  one 
circular  base,  of  difierent  perimeters.  The  solid  may  be 
called  a  conoidal frustum. 

14.  A  parabolic  prism  is  a  prismatic  solid,  whose  base  is  a 
parabola,  and  each  of  whose  sections  parallel  to  the  base  is 
equal  and  similar  to  the  base. 

15.  A  parabolic  pyramid  is  a  pyramidal  solid,  whose  base 
is  a  parabola ;  and  is  the  solid  included  between  such  base,  and 
a  point  above  as  its  vertex. 
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PSOP08ITIOK   I.      THBOSBM. 

If  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axU^  the  sotid 
section  so  cut  off  wiu  be  equal  to  the  area  of  its  base  muki' 
plied  by  its  altitude,  and  its  curve  surface  will  be  equal  to 
the  arc  of  its  base  multiplied  by  its  altitude. 

Let  HFCGED,  be  a  section  of  the  cylinder, 
AD,  cut  off  by  a  plane  HPEG,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder ;  then  will  the  solidity  of  the 
section  be  equal  to  the  area  GD  of  the  base  mul- 
tiplied by  the  altitude  DC,  and  its  convex  surface 
will  be  equal  to  the  arc  EDG  of  the  base  multi- 
plied by  the  altitude  DC. 

For,  if  a  plane  be  passed  through  a  cylinder 
parallel  to  the  axis,  it  will  divide  Uie  two  bases 
proportionally,  and  every  section  dhec  parallel 
to  the  base  will  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio ;  hence  the  curve 
surface  of  the  cylinder  will  be  divided  in  the  ratio  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  base  is  divided.  But  the  convex  surface 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  its  base  multiplied  by  its  alti- 
tude, (Prop.  I.  B.  III.  EL  S.  Geom.,)  and  its  solidity  is  equal  to 
the  area  of  its  base  multiplied  by  its  altitude,  (Prop.  IL  d.  IIL 
EL  S^Gfeom,)  Hence  the  curve  surface  of  the  portion  so  cut 
off,  proportional  to  the  section  of  the  base,  is  also  equal  to  the 
arc  of  its  base  multiplied  by  its  altitude;  and  its  solidity,  for 
the  same  reason,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  its  base  multiplied  by 
its  altitude. 

pROPosrTioir  ii.  theorem. 
ijT  a  plane  cut  a  cylinder  diagonally,  passing  through  the  oppo- 
site edges  of  the  two  bases,  then  the  cylinder  will  be  divided 
into  two  equal  ungulas,  and  the  curve  surface  of  each  ungula 
will  be  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  its  base  multiplied  by  half 
its  altitude ;  and  the  solidity  of  each  will  be  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  base  multiplied  by  half  the  altitude. 
Let  ALDMA  be  a  plane  passing  diagon- 
ally through  the  cylinder  BC,  cuttingtheop-j|^ 
"  D. 


posite  edges  of  the  two  bases  at  A  and 
and  the  two  ungulas  ADB,  ADC  will  be 
equal  in  surface  and  solidity,  and  the  curve 
surface  of  each  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  its  base  multiplied  by  half  its  altitude,]and 
their  solidities  are  equal  each,  to  the  area  of 
its  base  multiplied  by  half  its  altitude. 

For,  the  two  ungulas   are  symmetrical 
(Def.  19,  B.  II.  El.  S.  Geom.,)  being  so- 
lids, similarly  formed,  in  opposite  sides  of  B 
the  plane  AJLDMA  as  a  base,  and  hence 
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are  equal  each  to  each.  Moreover,  let  a  plane  be  passed 
through  the  cylinder,  parallel  to,  and  at  equal  distances  be- 
tween the  two  bases,  forming  the  superficial  section  ILKMI, 
and  the  two  ungulas  will  be  cut  by  that  plane  in  the  same 
ratio,  since  thev  are  similar  solids,  and  since  they  are  cut  by 
a  plane  parallel  to  and  at  equal  distances  from  their  bases : 
hence  the  solid  section,  or  partial  ungula  ALMI,  is  equal  to 
the  partial  ungula  DMLK,  both  in  surface  and  solidity ;  and 
for  the  same  reason,  their  complemental  ungulas  ALMKC, 
ILMDB  are  equal,  each  to  each*  both  in  surface  and  solidity. 
Therefore,  the  cylindric  section  KB  between  the  two  parallels 
ILKM  and  BEDF,  is  equal  to  the  ungula  ABEFDA,  both  in 
surface  and  solidity ;  but  the  cylindric  surface  of  KB  is  equal 
to  the  circumference  BEDFB  of  the  base  multiplied  by  IB, 
eoual  to  half  the  altitude  of  the  unsula  ABD ;  and  the  solidity 
of  KB  is  equal  to  the  area  BEDF  multiplied  by  IB,  equal  to 
half  the  altitude  of  the  ungula.    Hence,  &c. 


PBOPOSlTIOlf  ni.      THBORUf. 

If  a  cylinder  he  cut  diagonally  by  a  plane  which  bissects  the 
base,  the  ungula  cut  off  by  such  plane  will  be  equal  to  its 
cylindric  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the 
circle  of  the  base. 

Let  AFEC  be  an  ungula,  cut  off  from  the 
cylinder  ABDC  by  the  plane  AFE,  bisecting 
the  base  CFDE  in  FE,  then  will  the  ungula 
AFEC  be  equal  in  solidity  to  its  cylindric 
surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius 
IC  of  the  base. 

For,  conceive  the  ungula  to  be  divided  in- 
to  cylindrical  elementary  pyramidals  (Prop. 
XIII.  Schol.  1  and  4,  B.  UI.  EL  8.  Geom.)  by 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and 
all  passing  through  the  centre  I  of  the  base, 
then  these  will  all  be  perfect  pyramidals,  since 
lines  drawn  from  every  point  in  the  cylindrical  base  to  the 
centre  I,  lie  wholly  in  the  solid,  or  in  the  plane  surfaces  of  the 
solid ;  and  since  all  parts  of  the  solid  are  included  between 
the  cylindrical  base  of  the  ungula  and  centre  I,  in  right  lines. 
And  these  pyramidals  (Prop.  XIV.  B.  III.  El.  8.  Geom.)  are 
each  equal  to  its  cylindrical  base  multiplied  by  one-third  of  its 
altitude,  viz.,  one-third  of  CI.  Therefore,  the  whole  ungula, 
being  made  up  of  all  the  pyramidals,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all 
their  bases  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  common  altitude  CI. 
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Car.  1.  If  a  line  ec  be  passed  along  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  edge  of  the  ungula,  through  it9  whole  extent,  be- 
ing always  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  in  every  position  ec  or 
ghj  or  an  the  solid  included  within  the  suiface  described  by 
the  motion  of  this  line,  together  with  the  ungula,  is  equal  to  the 
cylindric  surface  of  the  ungula  multiplied  by  half  the  radius 
of  the  base. 

For  let  the  cylindric  surface  be  divid- 
ed at  pleasure,  by  planes  passing  through 
the  axis,  and  the  several  divisions  will 
all  be  elementary  portions  of  the  cylinder, 
and  (Prop.  Ill,  Cor.  B.  Ill,  EL  8.  Geom.) 
each  will  be  equal  to  its  cylindrical  base 
multiplied  by  half  its  altitude,  or  half  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  cylinder. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  the  section  included  between  the  ungula 
and  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to-  half  the  ungula  ;  since 
the  ungula,  is  equal  by  the  proposition  to  its  cylindrical 
surface,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  base, 
and  the  two  sections  together,  are  equal  to  the  same  sur- 
face multiplied  by  i+i=|  the  same  radius. 


PROPOSITION   rV.      THBORUf. 


IVom  the  complement  of  two  similar  unguJas  whose  bases  are 
together  equal  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder ,  a  cone  may  be  taken 
of  equal  base  and  altitude  to  that  of  the  cylinder^  when  there 
will  be  left  a  residual  portion  equal  to  its  cylindric  surface 
multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  rculius  of  the  base. 


Let  DEFC  be  the  complement  of  the  two 
similar  un^ulas  DEFA,  and  CEFB  whose 
bases  AEF  and  BEF  are  together  equal  to 
the  base  of  the  cylinder,  and  there  may  be 
taken  a  cone  DGCHI  of  equal  base  and  alti- 
tude with  the  cylinder,  and  the  portion  of  the 
cylinder  remaining  will  be  equal  to  its  cylin- 
dric surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the 
radius  IF  of  the  base 


For  since  each  of  the  ungulas  are  cut  off  by  planes  pass- 
ing from  the  centre  I,  of  the  lower  base  of  the  cylinder,  and 
through  opposite'  edges  of  the  upper  base,  those  planes  just 
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pass  alon^  the  sides,  of  the  cone  touching  it  on  the  two 
opposite  Sides,  through  its  whole  length,  and  be  cause  the 
cone  terminates  in  a  point  I  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
base,  there  exists  a  portion  FiDHC  on  one  side  of  the 
cone,  and  a  similar  portion  EIIXtC  on  the  other  side,  in- 
cluded between  the  surface  of  the  cone,  and  that  of  the 
cylinder;  and  these  two  portions  consist  of  regular  pyramidals 
with  cylindric  bases  and  their  vertices  all  centre  in  I,  at  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  ;  for  if  lines  be  drawn  from  every  point  in 
their  cvlindric  surface  to  the  centre  I,  those  lines  will  pass 
through  every  point  in  the  solid  portions  to  which  those  sur- 
faces oelong.  And  because  the  cone  DGCHI  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  frofti  the  complement,  these  pyrimidals  are  elemcntarv 
portions  of  a  conesected  cylinder,  (Prop.  XIII.  Sch.  B.  III.  EL 
8.  Geom.  and  Def.  2,).  Hence  (Prop.  XIII.  Sch.  5,  B.  III.,  EL 
8.  Geom.)  they  are  equal  to  their  cylindric  bases  multiplied  by 
one-third  of  the  radius  IF.  • 

Cor.  The  opposite  ungulas  DEFA,  CEFB  and  the  com- 
plements IFDHC,  lEDGC  of  a  conesected  cylinder  are  seg- 
ments yvhich  are  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  in  theur 
cylindric  surfaces,  as  in  their  solidities. 

rsoposrrioir  v.    thborbm.   H 

JTie  solidity  of  an  ungula^  whose  base  is  less  than  half  the  base 
of  the  cylinder^  is  equal  to  its  cylindric  surface^  multiplied  by 
one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder^  minus  the 
pyramidal  segment  of  a  cone,  whose  base  is  the  base  of  the 
ungukif  and  whose  vertex^  is  the  point  where  the  diagonalplane 
produced  forming  the  ungula^  would  cut  the  axis  of  thecylin- 
der  or  its  axis  produced. 

Let  BSHK  be  an  ungula  whose  base  SHK 
is  less  than  half  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  and 
its  solidity  will  be  equal  to  its  cylindric  sur- 
face, multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of 
the  base  ot  the  cylinder,  minus  the  pyramidal 
segment  KSHOof  a  cone  whose  base  isKSH, 
the  base  of  the  ungula  ;  and  whose  vertex 
is  O,  the  point  where  the  plane  BSH  pro- 
duced to  FE  cuts  the  axis  ot  the  cylinder. 


For  the  solidity  of  the  ungula  BFED,  is  equal  to  its  cvlin* 
dric  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  base 
of  the  cylinder  (Prop.  Ill,)  and  the  section  KSHFED  minus 
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the  conical  section  KSHO  is  a  portion  of  a  ooneseeted  cylinder, 
"vrhich  (Prop.  XIII,  B.  HI,  EL  8,  Otom.)  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  its  cylindric  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of 
the  base,  and  because  this  section  of  the  conesected  cylinder 
is  formed  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  O,  cutting  it 
in  such  manner  that  every  point  in  its  cylindric  surface  may 
be  connected  by  right  lines  with  the  vertice  O,  these  lines 
being  included  in  the  same  solid  ;  this  section  is  also  equal  to 
its  cylindric  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  distance  OD 
of  this  Tertice  from  the  cylindric  surface ;  hence,  the  other 
two  portions  of  the  ungula,  viz.,  the  conical  KSHO,  and  die 
nngula  BSHK  are  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  cylindric  sur- 
fece  of  the  uneula  BFED,  viz.,  the  cylindric  surface  of  the 
small  ungula  ^HK  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  OD 
of  the  base  of  the  cylinder.  Now,  if  from  this  product  we 
take  away  the  conical  segment  SHKO  we  shall  have  the  ungula 
BSHK.    Hence,  &c 


Scholium,  If  on  the  diagonal  plane  BSH  of  the  ungula  as 
a  base,  the  pyramidal  BSHP  be  described,  P  being  the  vertice 
of  such  pyramidal  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  circular  sec- 
tion of  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  plane  KSH  of  the  base  of  the 
ungula  produced,  the  sum  of  this  pyramidal  and  ungula  is 
equal  to  their  cylindric  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the 
radius  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  the  pyramidal  BSHP 
is  equal  to  the  conical  portion,  KSHO. 

For  the  pyramidal  BSHP  together  with  the  unffula  BSHK, 
constitutes  the  regular  elementary  pyramidal,  BSHKP,  with 
a  cylindrical  base,  which  (Prop.  XI V.  B.  III.,  EL  S.  Greom.)  is 
equal  to  its  cylindrical  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of 
the  radius,  PK  of  the  base,  and  because  the  sum  of  the 
ungula,  BSHK,  and  pyramidal  section  of  a  cone  KSHO,  is 
equal  to  the  same  product  (Prop.  V.)  it  follows  that  the  pyra- 
midal section  BSHP  is  equal  to  the  conical  portion  KSUO. 


PROPOSTTION   VI.      THBOREM. 

J%e  aolidUy  of  an  ungula  ELMD  whose  base  is  greater  than 
half  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  its  cylindrical  sur- 
face muUiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the 
cylinder f  plus  a  conical  segment,  whose  base  is  the  b€Lse  of  the 
ungula,  and  whose  vertice  is  the  point  S,  where  the  plane 
ELM  cuts  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
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Or  the  solidity  of  ihe  ungula  is  equal  to  the  same  product  plus 
the  pyramidaf  ELM.O,  whose  base  is  the  elliptical  sections 
ELM  and  whose  vertice  is  O,  the  centre  of  &e  base  of  the 
cylinder. 

For  through  the  point  S  pass  the  plane 
IFKCy  and  the  unffula  will  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which,  EFCK,  is  equal 
(Prop.  III.)  to  its  cylindrical  surface  multi- 
plied by  one  third  of  the  radius  of  the  base 
of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  portion  FCK 
LMD,  from  which,  if  we  take  a  conical  sec- 
tion LMDS,  we  shall  have  a  portion  of  a 
conesected  cylinder  remaining  which  is  equal 
to  its  cylindric  surface  multiplied  by  one  third  of  its  radius. 

Hence,  the  whole  ungula  ELMD  is  equal  to  its  cylindric 
surface  multiplied  by  one  third  of  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the 
cylinder  plus  a  segment  of  a  cone,  whose  base  is  the  base 
of  the  ungula  and  vertice,  the  point  where  the  plane  ELM 
cuts  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Again,  if  we  pass  the  two  surfaces  MOE  and  LOE  meet- 
ing each  other  in  the  right  line  OE,  those  surfaces  ^will 
cut  out  the  pyramidal  ELMO,  whose  base  is  the  elliptical 
section  ELM,  and  whose  vertice  is  the  centre  of  the  base  of 
the  cylinder,  which  if  we  take  from  the  ungula,  will  leave  a 
portion  which  is  equal  to  its  cylindrical  surface  multiplied  by 
one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  since  it  con- 
sists of  a  portion  which  may  be  divided  indefinitely  by 
planes  passing  through  the  vertice  O,  and  each  of  those  portions 
sojiivided  will  be  perfect  pyramidals,  and  will  remain  elemen- 
Ury  to  the  whole  section.  (Prop.  XIII,  Schls.  B.  Ill,  El.  S. 
Oeom.)     Hence,  &c. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  the  pyramidal  ELMO,  is  equal  to  the  coni- 
cal segment  LMDS. 

Cor.  2.  As  the  plane  section  ELM  is  an  ellipse^  the  surface  of 
the  pvramidal  ELMO  contiguous  to  the  other  portions  of  the 
ungula  so  divided  is  a  conical  surface  ;  for  if  the  several 
points  in  the  elliptical  curve  be  connected  with  the  vertice  O, 
those  lines  must  include  a  conical  surface,  since  the  section  of 
a  cone  by  a  plane  passing  through  both  sides  is  an  ellipse. 

XJor.  3.  If  the  ungula  is  so  cut  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  base  BLDM,  the  circumstances  will  still  be  the  same,  and 
the  ellipse  of  the  section  ELM  becomes  perfect,  and  the  pyra- 
midal  ELMO  becomes  a  perfect  oblique  cone,  and  is  equal  to 
the  conical  body  LMDS,  which,  in  such  case,  becomes  a  per- 
fect right  cone,  whose  base  is  the  whole  base  BLDM  of  the 
cylinder,  and  whose  altitude  is  half  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder. 
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FROPOSITION   VII.      THBOHBM. 

If  in  a  cylindric  ungula  ADB,  whote  bane  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  cylinder^  a  cone  be  detcribed  on  the  same  base  and  of  an 
equal  altitude  with  that  of  the  ungula,  the  cone  will  be  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  ungula  ;  and  each  soKd  section  of 
the  cone  made  by  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder,  and  perpendicular  to  a  plane  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  cone  and  cylinder,,  will  be  equed  to  two-thirds  of 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  ungula  cut  off  by  the  same 
plane* 

Let  the  oblique  cone  ABD     ^  a  ^^'      -^C 

of  equal  base  and  altitude  to 
that  of  the  ungula  AfrDNB, 
be  supposed  to  be  inscribed 
in  the  ungula,  and  the  soli- 
dity of  the  cone  will  be 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
ungula,  and  each  solid  sec- 
tion IRcD,  PveD  of  the  cone  made  bv  planes  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  perpendicular  to  a  plane  passing 
through  the  axis  of  the  cone  and  cylinder,  are  equal  to  |  their 
corresponding  sections  IRMfrD,  Pt;N<D  of  the  ungula  cut  by 
the  same  planes. 

For,  conceive  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  planes 
IRMfr,  NrPv,  to  be  passed  through  the  cone  and  ungula  inde* 
finitely  near  to  each  other,  and  the  two  bodies  will  be  divided 
into  an  indefinite  number  of  strata,  the  sum  of  which,  in  each 
solid,  will  be  in  the  relation  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two 
bodies  ;  and  the  corresponding  strata  in  each  solid  will  be  in 
the  relation  of  the  superficial  sections  contiguous  to  such  strata, 
in  each,  since  by  hypothesis  the  strata  are  indefinitely  thin,  so 
that  no  appreciable  space  intervenes  between  them  ;  hence,  if 
the  solidities  of  any  stratum,  or  number  of  contiguous  strtUa 
in  each  solid  be  represented  by  the  superficial  sections  passing 
through  such  stratum  or  associated  strata,  they  will  exist  in 
each  m  the  relation  of  the  superficial  sections  in  each,  made 
by  the  same  planes. 

Now  the  superficial  sections  IRc,  Poe  &c.,  made  by  planet 
parallel  to  the  side  AB  of  the  cone,  are  all  parabolas,  (by  de£) 
and  all  the  corresponding  sections  of  tne  ungula  are  rec- 
tangles circumscribing  the  several  parabolas,  since  each 
side  of  those  sections  M6,  Nr  of  the  ungula  are  parallel  to 
the  opposite  sides  RI,  vP,  passing  throueh  the  oase.  But 
the  area  of  the  parabola  (Proposition  VI,  Sook  I,)  is  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing  rectan|;le  or  parallelo|[ram, 
and  as  each  of  the  several  rectangles  circumscribe  their  re* 
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«pective  parabolas,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  two 
solids,  it  follows  that  not  only  is  the  cone  equal  to  two-thirds 
t>f  the  ungula,  but  also  that  eax:h  solid  section,  or  segment  of 
the  cone,  cut  by  the  planes  RM6I,  &c.,  is  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  ungula  cut  by  the  same 
plane. 

Cor,  Hence,  as  in  Prop.  VIII,  Cor.  B.  Ill,  El.  &  Geom.  a 
cone  is  equal  to  one-third  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder  of  the 
same  base  and  altitude. 

Schctium.  If  the  cone  and  ungula  are  cut  by  planes  pa* 
rallel  to  the  plane  A6DN,  the  superficial  sections  of  the  ungula 
will  be  ellipses,  or  portions  of  ellipses,  and  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  cone  will  be  parabolas. 

PaOFOSfTION    VIII.      THEOltfeM. 

Tioo  cylinders  erected  on  the  same  base^  and  between  the  same 
paraUel  planes  are  equivalent  or  equal  in  solidity. 

Let  ACDB  and  AEBD  be  two  cylinders  erected  on  the 
same  base  BD,  and  included  between  the  same  paralld  planes 
BD  and  E AC,  and  the  two  cylinders  will  be  equivalent 

For  let  the  cylinder  ABDC  be  divided  ^  _^ 

into  sections  BDFf,  F/gG  by  planes  pa- 
rallel to  the  base,  and  let  each  of  the  sec- 
tions so  divided,  be  removed  from  their 
positions  in  the  cylinder  ABDC,  so  that 
their  several  bases  shall  agree  with,  and 
become  sections  of  the  oblique  cylinder 
AEBD  ;  vi2.,  let  the  solrd  sections /FG^, 
be  removed  to  the  position  HAoe,  and  let 
the  other  sections  be  similarly  posited  in  _ 

reference  to  the  two  cylinders,  so  that  the  •^'^- -^l> 

bases  HA,  Mn,  &c.  of  the  several  solid  sections  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  oblique  cylinder  AEBD,  and  these  several  sec-> 
(ions  will  still  be  equal  in  their  altitiKie  to  AB,  the  altitude  of 
the  cylinder  from  whence  they  are  severally  derived.  Lett 
now,  the  number  of  these  ^solid  sections  be  indefiQitely|increas- 
ed,  and  the  altitude  of  each  will  be  indefinitely  small  ;  and 
hence  the  right  cylinder  will  become  identical  with  the  oblique 
cylinder  AEBD,  and  will  still  have  the  same  altitude  AB. 

Car.  1.  Since  the  base  of  the  oblique  cylinder  AEBD  is  a 
circle,  every  section  parallel  to  the  base  is  likewise  a  circle* 
and  equa{  to  the  base. 

Cor^  2.  Hence  every  section  of  the  oblique  cylinder  made 
by  the  planes  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  is  an  ellipse.  Therefore, 
it  referred  to  its  axis,  it  becomes  an  elliptical  cylinder,  but  wheO' 
referred  to  its  base,  it  is  circular. 
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PEOF08ITION   IX.      THBOEBM. 

CyUndrical  ttnguias  of  the  same  base  and  equal  altitude  are 

equivalent. 

Let  ABD  and  EBD»  be  two  UDffuIas  described  on  the  same 
base  BD  ;  and  let  their  common  altitude  be  AB,*and  the  two 
ungulas  will  be  equivalent,  or  equal  in  solidity. 

For  each  section  FC  or  IL  of  the  a^^  ^  j^ — ^  g 
two  unffulas  parallel  to  the  base  BD» 
have  the  same  relation  to  the  re- 
spective sections  of  their  cylinders  ; 
VIZ.,  the  ungulical  section  FC  has  the 
same  relation  to  the  cylindric  section 
FA,  as  the  ungulical  section  IL  has 
to  the  cylindrical  section  IN  ;  and 

the  equality  of  this  relation  remains  throu^  the  whole  alti- 
tude AB  of  the  ungulas,  and  by  Prop.  Vfil,  it  appears  that 
two  cylinders  erected  on  the  same  base,  and  between  the 
same  parallels  are  equal  in  solidity.  Therefore,  the  ungulas 
erected  on  the  same  base,  and  of  the  same  altitude,  are  equi* 
valent. 

Scholium.  The  above  proposition  is  manifestly  true,  whether 
the  base  of  the  ungulas  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder  in 
which  it  is  erected,  or  less  than  that  base. 

Cor.  1.  As  the  same  arguments  would  apply  to  conical  un- 
gulas, it  may  be  inferred  that  conical  ungulas  of  the  same  base 
and  equal  altitude  are  equivalent,  if  the  cones  from  which 
they  are  taken  are  similar. 

Cor.  2.  Since  cylinders  with  equal  bases  are  proportional 
to  their  altitudes,  cylindric  ungulas  on  the  same  base  are  pro* 
portional  to  their  altitudes. 

PROPOSITION   X.      THEOREM. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
base,  the  solidity  of  the  ungula  fomed  by  such  plane  mil  be 
ejual  to  its  curve  surface  multiplied  by  one^third  of  its  dis* 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  base. 

Let  the  cone  ABC  be  cut  by  the  plane  DEP,  c 

cuttinff^ofT  the  ungula  EFDB  ;  also  by  the 
plane  jBDG  cutting  off  the  ungula  GEDB,  or 
the  ungula  GEDF,  and  the  solidities  of  the 
several  ungulas  will  be  equal  to  their  curve 
surfaces  multiplied  by  |  of  the  distance  IL  of 
the  surface  of  the  cone  to  the  centre  of  the 
base. 
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For  the  sections  may  each  be  divided  into  an  indifinite 
mimber  of  pyramidals  or  elements  (Prop.  XIII  and  XIV*  B. 
in,  EL  S,  Geom,)  by  dividing  their  curve  surfaces  as  bases, 
and  by  passing  the  planes  of  division  through  the  centre  I  of 
the  cone's  base,  at  virhich  point  the  several  vertices  of  the  py- 
ramidals all  centre  ;  and  because  those  pyramidals  are  all 
perfect ;  viz.,  as  they  include  all  the  space  intercepted  between 
their  bases  and  vertices  in  right  lines,  each  one  is  equal  to  its 
base,  multiplied  by  one-third  of  its  altitude,  and  since  the  alti- 
tude is  equal  in  each,  and  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  curve 
surface  of  the  cone  from  the  centre  of  its  base,  IL  is  that 
altitude,  and  hence  IL  is  the  common  altitude  of  each  of 
those  pyramidals;  hence  the  sum  of  the  pvramidals  con- 
stituting any  section,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  bases,  con- 
stituting the  curve  surface  of  such  section  multiplied  by  one- 
third  of  IL. 

Cor.  Hence,  if  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  base,  the  solidity  of  the  cone,  and  its  convex 
surface  is  divided  in  the  same  ratio,  since  the  cone  (Prop.  IX. 
B.  ni.,  EL  S.  Geom)  is  equal  to  its  convex  surface  multiplied 
by  I  of  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  base. 

PROPOSmOlt   XI.      THEOREM. 

If  a  cone  he  described  in  a  cylinder^  and  two  parabolic  ungulas 
be  cut  by  planes  passing  through  the  centre  of  thecomas  base^ 
the  ungulas  so  cut,  unllhe  eqtutl  to  two  thirds  of  the  unguli" 
cat  complement  of  the  cylinder^  of  equal  base  and  altittuk  to 
the  parabolical  ungulas. 

Let  BDS  be  a  cone  described  in  the  cy- 
linder ABDC,  and  let  EFB^,  and  EFDM  be 
two  equal  parabolic  ungulas,  described  on 
and  including  the  whole  base  of  the  cone, 
and  the  two  ungulas  will  be  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  theungulical  complement  BEDFNP 
of  the  cylinder,  of  equal  base  and  altitude. 

F 

For  let  the  cone  BDS  be  brought  in  the  position  BDA,  and 
the  parabolic  ungula  lEFD  of  the  cone  BDA  will  be  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  semi-ungulical  complement  NPEFD  of  the 
cylinder,  (Prop.  VII ;)  and  because  conical  ungulas  on  the 
same  base  and  equal  altitudes  are  equivalent  (Prop.  IX  Cor.) 
the  ungula  lEFD  of  the  oblique  cone  BDA  is  equal  to  the  un- 
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gu?a  EFDM  of  the  right  cone  BDS ;  hence  the  parabolic  tm- 
gula  EPMT)  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  semi-ungulical  com- 
plement NPEFD  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  the  two  similar  ungu- 
las  dEFBf  MEPD  are,  together,  equal  to  |  of  the  ungulical 
complement  BEDFPN  of  the  cylinder. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  the  conical  complement 
EFiiMfi  of  the  parabolic  UDgulas=the  com- 
plement PMNrf  EF+the  cone  PMNcS,  i» 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cylindrical  ungula 
APNB.  For  if  the  whole  cone  BDA  or 
BDS  i8=f  of  the  ungula  BDA,  (Prop.  VIII,) 
and  if  the  two  conical  ungulas  dEFB, 
MEFD,  as  shown  above,  is  =  j  of  the  com- 
plement PNBD,  then  must  the  complement 
£F<fMS=  f  the  cylindrical  ungula  APNB 

Cor.  2.  The  small  cone  (/MS,  whose  base  passes  through 
the  vertices  of  the  ungulas,  is  =  to  ^  of  the  cone  BDS,  since 
the  diameter  of  its  base  is  necessarily  =  ^  that  of  the  larger, 
and  since  they  are  mmilar  solids ;  for  similar  solids  are  te  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  like  sides,  ^Prop.  XXXV,  B.  II, 
EL  S.  Geom.)  and  cube  of  1  is  I,  cube  of  2  is  8  ;  hence  1:8:: 
cone  dMS :  cone  BDS. 

PROPOSITION    XII.      THEOKBM. 

If  a  right  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
its  base,  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone,  and  the  phne  of  the 
base,  will  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio  fry  the  cutting  plane. 


Let  DEF  be  a  plane  cutting  the  cone 
ABS,  perpendicular  through  the  base  AEBF, 
and  the  convex  surface  of  the  cone  will  be 
divided  by  the  cutting  plane,  in  the  same 
ratio  that  the  surface  of  the  base  is  divided. 


For  since  it  is  shown  (Prop.  XXII,  B.  II,  EL  8.  Geom.,) 
that  the  convex  surface  of  a  pyramid  and  its  base  is  divided 
in  the  same  ratio,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  base,  and 
because  a  cone  may  be  considered  as  a  pyramid,  whose  con- 
vex surface  consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  planes,  which 
are  indefinitely  narrow,  it  follows  that  if  the  convex  surface 
and  base  of  a  right  cone  are  cut  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  base,  those  surfaces  will  be  each  divided  in  the  same  ratio. 

Cor.  I.  Hence  if  any  portion  of  the  base  of  a  right  cone  is 
taken/,  the  portion  of  the  curve  surface  perpendicular  above 
it,  will  be  to  the  whole  curve  surface  of  the  cone*  as  sucb 
portion  of  the  base  is  to  the  whole  base. 
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Cor.  2.  Hence,  also,  if  a  regular  polygon,  for.  instance  a 
square  EFHG,  be  described  in  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  if  on 
each  side  of  this  square,  a  plane  be  raised  perpendicular  to  the 
base,  the  portion  of  the  conical  surface,  cut  off  toward  the 
axis,  is  to  that  of  the  rectilineal  polygon  EFHG,  which  cor- 
responds to  it  perpendicularly  below,  as  the  surface  of  the 
cone  is  to  the  area  of  its  base ;  or  as  the  slant  side  AS  of  the 
cone  is  to  the  radius  of  the  base ;  and,  in  fact,  whatever 
figure  be  inscribed  in  the  base,  if  we  conceive  a  right  prismap 
tic  surface  raised  perpendicular  from  the  perimeter  of  the 
figure,  it  will  cut  off  from  the  conical  surface  a  portion  which 
will  be  to  it  in  the  same  ratio. 

Scholium.  The  solid  sections  DEFB,  LGE,  &c.,  are  hyper- 
bolic ungulas,  (Def.  7.)  And  if  ungulas  DEFB,  LGE,  &c., 
are  taken  from  the  cone,  the  remaining  portion  or  compliment 
will  be  equal  to  its  curve  surface  multiplied  by  one-third  of 
the  distance  of  the  curve  surface  of  the  cone  from  the  centre 
of  the  base,  +  the  surface  of  the  plane  hyperbolic  sections 
multiplied  by  one-third  of  their  respective  distance  from  the 
same  centre  of  the  base. 

Cor.  Hence  the  portion  of  the  cone  included  between  the 
centre  of  the  base,  and  that  portion  of  the  convex  surface  left 
by  the  ungulas,  since  it  is  equal  to  its  convex  surface,  multi- 
plied by  one-third  of  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centre, 
the  quadrature  of  which  we  have  shown  to  be  attainable,  be- 
comes known  in  absolute  terms,  or  its  cubature  is  attained 
without  regard  to  the  circlets  quadrature. 

PBOPOsrrioif  xiil  theorem. 

If  an  ettipticai  cylinder ^  and  a  circular  cylinder ^  have  equiva- 
lent bases  and  equal  attitudes^  they  are  equal  in  solidity  ;  and 
any  ungulas  similarly  cut  from  each^  with  equivalent  bases 
and  alLitudeSi  are  equivalent. 

For  it  has  been  shown  (Prop.  II.  B.  III.  El.  Qeom.)  that  the 
solidity  of  a  cylinder,  with  circular  base,  is  equal  to  its  base 
multiplied  by  its  altitude ;  and  because  this  is  true  of  any  prism» 
whatever  be  the  form  of  its  base,  (Pt-op.  XVI.  B.  II.  El.  8. 
Geom.)  it  must  be  true  of  a  cylinder  with  an  elliptical  base. 
Therefore,  an  elliptical  and^a  circular  cylinder  of  equivalent 
bases  and  equal  altitudes,  are  equivalent 


^ 
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Again*  let  GEFB  be  an  ungtda  cut  from  a 
circular  cylinder  ABDC ;  and  if  the  base  of 
this  cylinder,  including  that  of  the  ungula,  is 
drawn  out  or  elongated  in  the  direction  from 
BA  toward  DC,  so  as  to  become  elliptical ; 
and  if  every  section  of  the  cylinder  parallel 
to  its  base  should  become  equal  and  similar 
i  ellipses,  then  the  cylinder  becomes  an  ellipti- 
cal cylinder. 

Now,  if  planes  should  be  passed  through  the  cylinder  par- 
allel to  its  axis,  and  in  the  direction  AC  or  BD  of  its  elonga- 
tion, in  passing  from  a  circular  to  an  elliptical  cylinder,  this 
transformation  will  have  been  effected  by  an  elongation  of 
these  planes  proportional  to  the  elliptical  donation  of  the 
base,  or  of  the  solid  ;  and,  as  this  would  be  true  m  every  par- 
allel plane,  it  follows  that  tfie  elongation  of  those  planes  may 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  the  ratio  of  enlargement  of  the 
solidity,  by  the  same  means.  And  as  every  such  parallel  sec- 
ti<Hi  becomes  enlarged  in  the  same  ratio,  any  specific  portion 
of  such  section  must  suffer  the  same  specific  enlargement 

And  as  the  increase  of  nn^  solid  sections  through  which 
any  portions  of  the  plane  sections  pass,  may  be  measured  by 
the  increment  of  those  planes,  it  follows,  that  both  the  ungula 
and  its  complement  are  each  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crements of  the  parallel  sections  passing  through  each  in  their 
enlargement  And  the  ungula  which  was  cut  from  a  circular 
cylinder,  becomes  the  ungula  of  an  elliptical  cylinder,  which 
unffula  has  become  enlarged  in  the  ratio  of  the  enlargement  of 
its  Dase ;  and  the  solidity  of  the  ungula  from  the  elliptical  cy- 
linder, is  to  the  solidity  of  the  unffula  from  the  circular  cylin- 
der, as  the  base  of  the  former  to  the  base  of  the  latter.  And  the 
same  would  be  true,  if  instead  of  an  enlargement  of  the  circu- 
lar cylinder  to  form  the  elliptical  cylinder,  it  should  be  con- 
tracted in  the  direction  AC,  so  as  to  give  it  eccentricity  in  the 
other  direction ;  but,  by  hypothesis,  the  cylinder  and  an  ellipti- 
cal cylinder  have  equivalent  bases ;  hence,  ungulas  similarly 
cut  from  each,  are  equivalent 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  also,  if  a  cone  with  a  circular  base,  and  one 
with  an  equivalent  elliptical  base,  have  equal  altitudes,  their 
solidities  will  be  equivalent;  and  ungulas  with  equivalent 
bases  and  equal  altitudes  cut  from  each,  are  equivalent 

Cor.  2.  Ungulas,  whose  bases  are  the  like  parts  of  circular 
or  elliptical  cylinders,  are  as  their  altitudes ;  and  it  having 
been  shown  that  they  are  also  as  their  bases  when  their  alti- 
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todes  are  e(|ua1»  it  follows  that  they  are  generally  as  the  rect- 
angle of  their  bases  into  their  altitudes. 

Let  ABEC  and  ABED  be  two    e  c 

unffaias  cut  from  any  cylinders,  cir- 
cular or  elliptical,  such  that  AB 
shall  be  the  same  in  each,  and  such 
that  ID,  the  altitude  of  the  base  in 
the  £rst,  shall  be  equal  CE,  the  alti- 
titude  of  the  second,  and  IC  the  al- 
titude of  the  base  of  the  second  shall  be  equal  to  the  altitude 
ED  of  the  first,  and  the  two  ungulas  so  described  will  be 
equivalent 

raopofliTioif  xnr.    thbobbm. 

T%e  soRdiiy  of  a  cylindroid  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum 
of  the  areas  of  the  two  ends,  and  four  times  the  area  of  a  pa" 
rallel  section,  equally  distant  between  the  two  ends  muttipKed 
hy  \  of  the  height 

Demonstration  same  as  for  the  prismoid,  Prop.  XXXVy 
Cor.  B.  II,  EL  8.  Oeom.,  which  see. 

PBOPOSITIOlff   XV.    THBOBEM. 

If  an  ungula  is  cut  from  a  sphere  by  two  pUmes  which  inter* 
sect  ecuJi  dther^  not  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  then  the  solidity  of 
the  ungula  will  be  equal  to  its  spherical  base  multiplied  by  one* 
third  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  plus  the  products  of  the  super* 
ficial  sections  of  the  ungula  multiplied  by  one-thira  of  the  per* 
pendicular  distances  cf  the  planes  of  those  sections  from  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  estimatedfrom  the  sides  of  those  pumes  op- 
posite the  ungula. 

Let  ABDE  be  an  unffula  cut  by  the 
planes  HEI  and  FDGr  intersecting 
each  other  in  the  line  AB,  not  passing 
throuffh  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  then 
will  the  solidity  of  the  ungula  ABl!)E  be  ^ 
equal  to  the  spherical  surface  ADBEA,  t  ^ 
multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  ^' 
the  sphere,  —  (the  plane  surface  ABE,  multiplied  by  one  third 
of  the  distance  CN)  —  (the  plane  surface  ABD  multiplied  by 
one-third  the  distance  CL)  when  those  planes  include  the 
centre  on  opposite  sides  of  each,  from  that  of  the  ungula. 

For  let  each  point  in  the  perimeter,  ABEA,  ABD  A,  be  con- 
nected by  lines  to  the  centre  C,  and  the  solid  included  by  such 
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lines  will  be  a  spherical  pyramid,  whose  solidity  is  equal  to  its 
spherical  base  multiplied  by  }  the  radius  of  the  sphere;  from 
whfch  if  we  take  away  those  portions  included  between  the 

E lanes  ABE,  ABD  and  the  centre  C  we  shati  have  the  ungula. 
lut  the  pyramidal  ABEC,  is  equal  to  the  surface  ABE  X  i 
CP,  and  the  pyramidal  ABDC  is  equal  tlie  surface  ABD  X  | 
CL.    Hence  as  enunciated  above. 

Scholium.  If  an  ungula  is  cut  by  two 
planes  which  pass  the  centre  before  their 
intersection,  so  as  to  include  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  within  the  ungula,  then  will  its 
solidity  be  equal  to  the  spherical  surface 
multiplied  by  i  the  rstdius,  plus  the  two  py- 
ramidals  erected  on  those  plane  sections, 
and  whose  vertices  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  which  is  agreeable  to  our  proposition ;  for  the  sign  be* 
comes  changed  from  minus  to  plus  according  to  the  conditions* 

2.  Also,  if  the  two  intersecting  planes 
pass  the  centre  on  one  side  before  their 
intersection,  so  as  to  cut  out  an  oblique 
ungula  ABDG,  then  since  the  pyramidal 
erected  on  the  plane  AFBP,  and  whose 
vertice  is  the  centre,  C,  is  considered  ne- 
gative, and  the  pyramid  erected  on  the 

plane  GIDL  is  considered  positive,  by  the  proposition,  then 
will  the  ungula  be  equal  to  its  (spherical  surface  X  j  the  ra- 
dius) —  the  plane  APBF  X  (i  CN)  +  the  plane  GLDF 
X  i  CW. 

3.  And,  generally,  if  the  planes  do  not  intersect  each  other 
within  the  sphere,  the  same  proposition  will  still  hold  true, 
even  though  the  planes  may  be  parallel ;  in  which  case,  the 
portion  cut  out  will  be  a  segment  or  zone  of  the  sphere. 

PROPOSITION    XVI.    THEOREM. 

The  solidity  of  the  second  segment  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  its 
spherical  surface^  multiplied  hy  \  of  the  radius  of  its  sphere 
minus  each  of  the  plane  surfaces  whose  planes  pass  between 
the  segment  and  centre  of  the  sphere  multiplied  by\of  their 
respective  perpendicular  distances  from  the  centre^  and  plus 
each  of  the  plane  surfaces  which  include  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  on  the  same  side  with  the  segment^  multiplied  by  }  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  such  planes  to  the  centre. 
Let  ABD  be  a  segment  of  a  sphere 
cut  off  by  the  plane  ABCE,  and  if  this 
segment  is  cut  by  the  plane  CEe  perpen- 
dicular to  the  former  plane,  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  the  segment  is  divided 
will  be  second  segments.      (Def.  6.) 
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Draw  AO,  EO,  CO,  and  cO,  and  the  spherical  pyrannidal  AE 
CeO  will  be  equal  to  its  spherical  base  X^  AO  or  EO.  Now* 
from  this  pyramidal  may  be  taken  the  pyramidal  whose  base 
is  the  section  CeE,  and  whose  altitude  is  KO,  and  also  the 
pyramidal  whose  base  is  the  section  ACe  and  altitude  HO,  and 
there  will  remain  the  second  segment  AEeC. 

Also  the  second  segment  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  the 
sectoral  pyramid,  whose  base  is  the  spherical  surface,  plus  a 
pyramidal  CEeO,  and  minus  the  pyramid  CeBO.  Hence  the 
proposition  is  true,  as  enunciated. 

PROPOSITION   XVII.      THEOREM. 

The  solidity  of  a  parabolic  prism  is  equal  to  ivxhthirds  of  its 
circumscribing  quadrangular  prism. 

For  the  solidity  of  any  prism  or  solid,  all  of 
whose  sections  parallel  to  the  base  are  equal  to 
the  base,  is  equal  to  the  base  multiplied  by  the 
altitude :  and  hence,  prisms  of  the  same  alti- 
tude are  as  their  bases  ;  but  the  base  of  the  pa- 
rabolic prism,  which  is  a  parabola,  is  equal 
(Prop.  V  I,  B.  I )  I  its  circumscribing  rectangle, 
also  the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  base  of 
the  parabolic  prism,  is  the  base  of  the  rectan- 
gular prism. 


PROPOSITION    XVIII.    THEOREM. 

If  an  ungula  be  cut  from  a  parabolic  prism  by  a  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  vertical  line  of  the  parabolic  surface^  and 
whose  intersection  forms  an  ordinate  to  the  axis  of  the  pa* 
rahola  of  the  base ;  this  ungula  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  ungulical  complement  of  the  prism  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude. 

Let  DECF  be  an  ungula  cut  from  the 
parabolic  prism  DEFCAB,  by  the  plane 
CDE,  from  the  vertical  line  CF  of  the  pa- 
rabolic surface,  to  the  base  DEF  forming 
the  ordinate  ED  to  the  axis  FQ  of  the 
base,  by  its  intersection  with  the  plane  of 
the  base,  and  the  ungula  so  cut  will  be 
equal  to  |  of  the  ungulical  complement 
DECAB. 

For,  let  a  rectangle  DELM  be  describ- 
ed about  the  base  of  the  ungula,  and  let  any  number  of  planes 
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NOf  parallel  to  the  base  be  passed  through  the  ungola ;  and 
each  of  those  sections  made  by  those  planes  are  parabolas  ; 
and  if  about  each  of  those  parallel  sections,  rectangles  NRPO 
are  described,  those  parabolic  sections  will  each  be  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  their  respective  circumscribing  rectangles,  (Prop. 
YI.  B.  I.)  Now,  if  these  parallel  sections  through  the  un- 
gula  are  infinite  in  number  and  equidistant  from  each  other, 
they  will  represent  the  whole  ungula,  and  their  sum  may  be 
taken  as  a  function  of  the  solidity  of  the  ungula,  and  the  sum 
of  their  several  circumscribing  rectangles  may  be  taken  as  a 
similar  function  of  the  solid  DECLMC ;  hence  the  ungula 
DEFC  is  equal  to  twp-thirds  of  the  solid  CDELMC.  Now,  if 
we  take  the  altitude  FC  of  the  ungula =QF,  the  axis  of  the 
parabola  of  the  base,  the  side  CLMC  of  the  new  solid  will  be 
a  parabola  eaual  and  similar  to  the  base  DEF  of  the  ungula, 
or  ABC  of  the  complement,  since  perpendiculars  from  every 
point  in  the  perimeter  of  the  base  DEF,  trace  out  the  para- 
Dolic  section  DEC  ;  and  since  perpendiculars  from  each  point 
in  the  perimeter  DNCOE  to  the  plane  CLM,  includes  and 
traces  out  the  parabola  CLM.  And  because  QF  or  EL 
would  be  equal  to  EB,  the  rectangle  DELM  would  be  equal 
to  the  rectangle  DEBA;  hence,  the  two  solids  CABDEC, 
CLMDIiC  being  similar  figures  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
base,  CDE  are  symmetrical,  (Def.  19,  B.  II.  EL  SoL  Oeom.)  ; 
and  hence  they  are  equivalent  But  the  ungula  CDEF  has 
been  shown  to  be  equal  to  two<thirds  of  the  solid  CLMDEC, 
it  is  therefore  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  ungulical  complement 
CEDABC. 

Cor.  1.  The  above  properties  arc  true  in 
whatever  part  of  the  base  the  plane  CDE  may 
cut,  or  whatever  be  the  altitude  of  the  ungula, 
provided  the  ungula  and  its  complement  have 
equal  bases  and  altitudes;  and  because  ungulas 
on  the  same  base  are  as  their  altitudes,  an  un- 
gula CGED  is  equal  to  the  ungula  GEDF,  if  dl 

the  altitude  C6=the  altitude  GF,  since  the  two  ungulas  insist 
on  or  above  the  same  base  EDF. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  the  solidity  of  the  parabolic 
ungula  CDEF  is  equal  to  ^\  of  its  circumscrib- 
ing prism,  and  the  complement  of  a  parabolic 
ungula  is  equal  to  f  of  its  circumscribing  prism. 
For  the  parabolic  prism  (Prop.  XVIL)  is  equal 
to  i  of  its  circumscribing  rectangular  prism ; 
and  since  the  rectangijar  prism  circumscrib- 
ing the  parabolic  prism,  may  be  divided  into 
two  equal  triangular  prisms  by  a  diagonal 
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plane,  identical  with  the  plane  which  divides  the  ungala  from 
Its  complement,  it  follows  that  the  prism  circumscribing  the 
ungula  DECF  is  equal  to  that  circumscribing  the  complement 
DECI,  equal  half  that  circumscribing  the  parabolic  prism.  Let 
U  equal  the  ungula,  and  C  equal  the  complement,  and  let  P 
equal  the  triangular  prism  circumscribing  the  ungula,  and  2P 
will  equal  the  quadrangular  prism  circumscribing  the  parabo- 
lic prism.  Then  will  U+C=|P  and  U=fC,  hence  C=^HU. 
Substituting  the  value  of  C  in  the  first  equation,  we  have 
5JU=JP  or  16U=8P. 

Hence  U=AP,  , 

or  the  unffula  is  equal  to  tV  of  its  circumscribing  prism. 

And  if  we  substitute  the  value  of  U  in  terms  of  C  in  the 
first  equation,  we  shall  have 

l|C=f  P  or  6C=4P. 

Hence  C=|P,  or  the  complement  of  the  ungula  is  equal 
to  I  of  its  circumscribing  triangular  prism. 

Therefore,  the  portion  CLBFE  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  prism 
CFNEBL. 

And  the  exterior  portion  CLEI  is  equal  to  i  of  the  prism 
CANELL 

paoposrrioiff  xix.  thbobbm. 

A  parabolic  pyramid  or  cone  is  equal  to  tuHhthirds  of  iis  cir* 
cvmscribing  rectangular  pyramid. 

Let  a  pyramid  be  erected  on  a  base  whose  figure  is  a  para- 
bola, and  if  this  base-  is  circumscribed  by  a  rectangle,  it  will 
=1  the  rectangle ;  and  because  every  section  of  each  of  the 
solids  erected  on  those  figures  as  bases,  and  whose  sections 
are  in  a  common  point  are  similar  figures  and  similar  to  the 
base,  the  solids  erected  on  those  bases  must  be  in  the  relation 
of  their  bases;  hence  the  parabolic  pyramid  is  =}  its  circum- 
scribing quadrangular  pyramid. 
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ON  RBVOLOIDS  AND  SOLIDS  FORXED  BY  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OP  THE 
CONIC  SECTIONS. 

DEFmiTIONS. 

L  A  REVOLOTD  18  R  solid  generated  by  the  continued  semi- 
revolution  of  a  polygon  on  axes  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  respectively,  and  passing  through  its  centre,  which  is 
fixed,  and  it  includes  all  the  space  that  is  not  cut  off  by  either 
side  of  the  plane,  in  their  several  semi-revolutions. 

2.  Every  revoloid  has  as  many  axes  of  rotation,  as  the 
polygon  from  which  it  is  conceived  to  be  generated,  hasinde* 
pendent  sides  ;  but  the  axes  of  any  two  parallel  sides  coincide 
with  each  other  and  are  identical. 

Thus,  if  the  quadrilaterial  ABDC  be  made  to  revolve  on 
the  two  axes,  Er  and  GH,  parallel  to  its  sides  respectively, 
the  solid  generated  by  the  revolutions  of  those  sides  will 
be  a  revoloid,  as  represented  by  BCED. 


E 
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8.  A  revoloid  is  designated  by  the  number  of  sides  con* 
tained  in  the  figure  from  whence  it  is  conceived  to  be  gene* 
rated. 

Thus  a  triangular  revoloid  is  one  formed  by  the  continued 
semi-revolution  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  about  their  respective 
axes. 

A  quadrangular  revoloid,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sides  of 
a  square  about  their  corresponding  axes. 
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Also  a  peniagoiuil,  a  hexagonal,  or  other  polygonal  revoloidf 
it  formed  by  the  continued  semi-revolution  of  the  sides  of  a 
petUagoHf  a  hexagon  or  other  polygon,  about  their  respective, 
axes. 

AB  represents  a  hexagonal 
revploid. 

4.  The  vertices  of  a  revo- 
loid  are  its  two  extremities, 
where  its  several  curve  sur- 
faces meet  at  a  point,  as  at  A. 

6.  The  line  joining  these  ex- 
tremities, is  its  transverse  or 
vertical  axis;  and  a  section 
through  this  axis  is  a  vertical 
section. 


6.  Any  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis,  is  a 
conjugate  axis,  and  any  section  perpendicular  to  the  trans- 
verse axis  is  a  conjugate  section. 

7.  The  figure  from  which  a  re  voloid  is  supposed  to  be  gene- 
rated, is  called  its  prime ;  which  is  always  represented  by  a 
conjugate  section  through  the  centre  of  the  revoloid. 

8.  A  revoloid  formed  by  the  revolutions  of  the  several  sides 
of  its  prime  on  axes  that  are  fixed  or  immoveable  during  the 
revolutions  of  each  side  respectively,  may  be  called  right  re- 
voloids ;  and  a  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  its  op- 
posite sides  is  a  circle. 

9.  If,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  several  sides  of  the  prime 
of  a  revoloid,  their  axes  are  made  to  move  in  the  line  of  the 
transverse  or  an  opposite  conjugate  axis,  then  the  revoloid 
will  assume  a  different  character  according  to  the  curve  des- 
cribed by  its  sides.  It  may  be  elliptical,  parabolic,  or  of  any 
regular  curve. 

10.  An  elliptical  revoloid  is  one  whose  transverse,  and  con- 
jugate diameters  are  unequal,  and  whose  vertical  section 
through  the  centre  of  its  sides  is  elliptical. 

11.  A  spheroid  or  ellipsoid  is  a  solid  generated  by  the  revo- 
lotion  of  a  semi-ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes,  which  remains 
fixed. 

If  the  ellipse  revolve  round  the  transverse 
or  major  axis  AB,  the  figure  is  called  a  pro* 
late  or  oblong  spheroid  ;  if  the  ellipse  revolve 
round  the  shorter  axis  CD,  the  figure  is  called 
an  oblate  spheroid. 

12.  A  segment  of  a  spheroid  or  of  an  elliptical  revoloid  is 
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a  part  cut  off  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  major  or  minor  axis. 

18.  A  fruBtum  of  a  spheroid  and  also  of  an  elliptical  revo- 
Joid,  is  a  part  intercepted  between  two  parallel  planes,  and  is 
a  portion  included  between  two  opposite  segments. 

14.  A  parabolic  revohid  is  one  whose  verti^  section  through 
the  centre  of  its  sides,  consists  of  two  parabolas  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  base. 

16.  A  parobolic  revoloid  is  vertical  when  the 
vertices  of  the  several  parobolic  sections  are 
identical  with  the  vertices  of  the  revoloid.  This 
may  also  be  called  a  parabolic  pyramid. 


16.  It  is  a  conjugate  parabolic  revo- 
hid, when  the  vertices  of  the  parabo- 
lic sections*  are  all  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  re- 
voloid. 


17.  A  ParaboKc  conoid  is  a  solid  form- 
ed by  the  revolution  of  a  semi-parabola 
about  its  axis ;  it  is  also  called  a  para- 
boloid. 


18.  A  hyperbolic  conoid,  or  a  hyperboloid, 
is  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  se- 
mi-hyperpola  about  its  greater  abscissa,  or 
transverse  axis  produced.  Thus,  the  hv- 
perbolic  conoid  MPB6N  is  formed  by  the 
revolution  of  the  semi-hyperbola  MPB,  about 
its  greater  abscissa  BK,  or  the  transverse 
axis  BH  produced. 

19.  A  hyperbolic  revoloid  is  one  whose  vertical  sections 
through  its  sides  consists  of  two  hyperbolas  whose  vertices  are 
in  the  plane  of  the  conjugate  axes. 

>  30.  A  kyperbolie  pyramid  or  pyramoid,  is  one  whose  base 
is  a  polygon,  and  whose  vertical  sections  through  the  vertice 
of  the  pyramoid,  is  an  hyperbola.  This  may  uso  be  called  a 
vertical  hyperbolic  semi-revoloid. 
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21.  A  circular  spindle  is  a  solid  ffenerated  by  the  revoluticm 
of  a  segment  of  a  circle  about  its  chord,  which  remains  fixed. 

c 

22.  An  elliptical  q^indle  is   a 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  the  segment  of  an  ellipse  about  ^^ 
its  chord.  

D 

23.  A  parabolic^  or  hyperbolic  spindle^  is  a  solid  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  about 
its  ordinate.  Thus,  if  the  segment  PBGP  of  Def.  18  be  sup- 
posed to  revolve  about  the  ordinate  P6,  which  remains  fixed, 
it  will  describe  a  spindle. 

24.  A  revoloidal  spindle  is  a  revoloid  ^  ^ 
circumscribing  a  spindle,  a  vertical  section  ^  ^ 
of  which  through  the  centre  of  its  opposite 
sides,  is  equal  and  similar  to  that  of  the 
spindle  through  the  same  plane.  It  takes 
piarticular  names  according  to  the  designa- 
tion of  the  inscribed  spindle.                                ^  ^ 

25.  A  ring  is  a  solid  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  plane  sur- 
face about  an  axis  exterior  to  itself,  which  axis  is  always  in 
the  same  plane  of  the  reviving  surface. 

Thus,  if   the   .plane 
surfaces  AB,CD,orEF     ' 
are  made  to    revolve 
about  their  several  ax- 
es 6H,  IK,  LM,  they 

will  severally  describe  ^ ' h     i- 

solids,  which  are  called  rings.  ^ 

20.  A  ring  is  designated  according  to  the  figure  of  a  conju- 
gate section,  or  of  the  plane  sucface  from  which  it  is  generated. 

Thus  from  a  rectilineal  figure  AB,  is  formed 
a  prismatic  ring. 

Prom  the  circle  EF  is  formed  a  cylindrical  ring. 
From  the  segment  CD  is  formed  an  un-  ^ 

Silical  ring,  which,  if  the  line  OP  is  equal  to 
e  radius  of  the  circular  area  COD,  it  may 
be  called  a  spherical  ring,  the  curve  surface 
forming  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 
Rings  formed  from  other  figures  or  seg- 
ments of  other  curves,  may  be  similarly  designated. 
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A  right  revoloid  is  eempostd  of  cyKndrical  ttngtdai^  equal  in 
number  to  the  sides  of  the  revolaid;  and  these  ungulas  are 
such  as  are  formed  by  plane  seciiens^from  one  side^  meeting 
in  the  axis  of  the  eylinder,  the  interseetien  of  whieh  planet 
forms  a  diameter  to  the  eylinder. 

For,  since  the  several  curve  sur-    c    i        o  » 

faces  of  a  revoloid  are  conceived  to 
be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the 
aides  of  its  prime  about  axes  parallel 
to  those  sides  respectively;  (Def.  1,) 
the  surfaces  described  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  those  sides,  are  cylindrical 
surfaces,  (Def  1.  B.  III.  El.  S.  Geom.) 
Axkd  since  the  angles  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  prime  are  similar,  each  to 
eaehy  in  whatever  similar  part  of  their  revolutions  they  may  be, 
it  follows  that  they  would  form  similar  angles  with  any  plane 
perpendicular  to  these  sides.  Thus,  because,  when  the  side 
AB,  of  the  revoloidal  prime  ABDC,  in  its  revolution  about  its 
axis  EF,  comes  into  the  position  LL ;  and  AC  revolving  about 
its  axis  GH,  comes  into  the  position  II,  &c. ;  the  parts  ee  and 
ef  of  those  sides  form  the  same  angle  with  each  other  as  be- 
fore ;  they  must  also  form  the  same  angles  with  any  planes 
AD  or  CB  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABDC  or  cefg.  Hencey 
the  figure  cefg  is  similar  to  the  prime  ABDC ;  and  because 
this  is  true  in  whatever  similar  positions,  the  several  sides  of 
the  prime  may  be  in  the  course  of  their  revolutions,  it  foUowsi 
therefore,  that  sections  through  the  angles  meeting  in  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  revoloid,  are  plane  angles ;  and  as  these 
plane  sections  cut  the  cylindric  surfaces  diagonally  through 
the  axis  of  the  revoloid,  the  segments  so  cut  are  cylindric  un- 
gulas, (Def.  8.  B.  II.) 

Hence,  each  side  of  a  right  revoloid  is  a  cylindric  unculaf 
such  as  is  formed  by  plane  sections  cutting  the  cylinder  diag- 
onally, and  meeting  in  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  forming  a 
diameter  thereto. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  any  vertical  section  through  the  angles 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  curve  surfaces  of  the  revoloidi 
or  any  vertical  section  of  the  revoloid  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides,  is  an  ellipse. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  also,  the  elliptical  revoloid  may  be  cou« 
ceived  to  be  made  up  of  similar  ungulas  cut  from  an  elliptical 
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cylinder ;  see  Prop.  XIII.  B.  II.»  and  a  parabolic  revoloid  may 
consist  of  ungulas  from  a  parabolic  cylinder  or  prism. 

Cor.  8.  Since  a  revoloid  is  composed  of  cylindrical  ungu- 
las equal  in  number  to  the  nuipber  of  the  sides,  those  ungulas 
are  also  such  as  ar&«ut  from  the  cylinder  of  altitudes  or  lengths 
on  the  cylindric  surface  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the 
revoloid  indicated  by  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  its  prime. 

Cor.  4.  All  sections  of  a  revoloid  perpendicular  to  the  ver- 
tical or  transverse  axis,  are  similar  figures,  since  the  sides  of 
its  prime  retain  their  parallel  position  in  whatever  part  of  their 
revolution  they  are  supposed  to  be  taken. 

PaOPOSlTION   II.      THEOREM. 

J%e  BoKdity  of&verjf  right  revoloid,  bears  the  same  relation  to 
that  of  its  greatest  inscribed  sphere,  as  the  area  of  its  prime 
does  to  that  of  its  greatest  inscribed  circle. 

For  since  the  surface  of  the  revoloid  is' composed  of  cylin; 
dric  surfaces,  (Prop.  L)  and  since  vertical  sections  of  a  right 
revoloid  through  the  centres  of  its  opposite  sides  are  circles, 
(Def.  8.)  it  follows  that  a  sphere  may  be  inscribed  in  the  re- 
Toloid  so  as  to  touch  its  cylindric  surfaces  through  the  whole 
circumference  of  those  circular  sections,  viz.,  through  the  cen- 
tres of  the  vertical  sides,  so  that  vertical  sections  through  the 
centres  of  the  sides  in  the  revoloid,  will  be  identical  with  those 
of  the  inscribed  sphere  through  the  same  planes. 

Now,  if  planes  be  passed  through  the  two  solids  perpendi- 
cular to  the  vertical  or  transverse  axis,  those  planes  will  cut 
the  solids  in  the  relation  of  their  solidities  through  such  sec- 
tions ;  and  as  all  such  sections  (Prop.  I.  Cor.  4.)  are  similar 
figures  and  similar  to  its  prime,  and  as  all  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  sphere  are  similar  figures,  viz.,  circles ;  and  be- 
cause the  inscribed  sphere  touches  the  surface  of  the  revoloid 
through  their  whole  vertical  sections ;  each  of  the  conjugate 
sections  of  the  revoloid  are  polygons,  circumscribing  the  cor- 
responding circular  sections  of  the  sphere.  And  l^cause  an 
indefllinite  number  of  parallel  plane  sections  may  be  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  solidities  of  the  bodies  through  which  such 
sections  pass,  the  sum  of  a  series  of  the  revoloidal  sections, 
equidistant  and  parallel  to  each  other,  is  to  the  sum  of  a  similar 
series  of  sections  of  the  sphere,  as  the  solidity  of  the  revoloid 
to  the  solidity  of  the  sphere ;  hence  the  solidity  of  the  revoloid 
is  to  the  solidity  of  the  sphere  as  the  area  of  its  prime  to  the 
area  of  its  inscribed  circle* 
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Cor,  Hence,  also,  bv  a  parity  of  reasoning  in  reference  to 
the  perimeters  of  all  the  similar  polygons  formed  by  the  con- 
jugate sections  of  the  revoloid  which  circumscribe  and  touch 
all  their  corresponding  circumferences  of  the  sections  of  the 
inscribed  sphere  ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  revoloid  is  to  that 
of  the  inscribed  sphere  as  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon  of  the 
revoloidal  section  to  the  circumference  of  its  inscribed  circle.  ^ 

Scholium.  The  proposition  and  corollary  are  also  manifestly 
true  in  reference  to  any  revoloid,  and  its  inscribed  solid  of  re- 
volution, if  the  surfaces  of  the  two  solids  correspond  through 
vertical  sections  through  the  centres  of  the  revoloidal  sides. 

PROPOSITION   in.    THEOREM. 


The  area  of  each  facial  side  of  a  right  revoloid  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  its  circumscribing  prism. 

Let  ABDA  be  a  vertical  hemisphere  of  aright  quadrangu- 
lar revoloid,  and  CD  its  axis ;  and  let  AEFB  be  a  prism  cir- 
cumscribing the  hemisphere ;  then  will  each  facial  side  of  the 
hemisphere  of  the  revoloid  be  equal  to  its  corresponding  sur- 
face of  the  prism. 

For  first,  let  a  re-     f  \     J^  *?    ^^ F 

Sjlar    semi-polygon   „'  ^^^     ^^     "  '    ^^" 

GLNO,&c.bedes-  ^ 
cribed  about  the  fig- 
ure representing  the  w 
revoloid,  and  from 
the  angles  draw  the  g 
lines  GH,  LM,  &c., 
and  if  this  is  conceiv- 
ed to  be  done  on 
every  facial  side  of  the  revoloid  included  within  such  lines  as 
the  boundaries  of  surfaces,  it  would  be  a  polyedron,  whose  seve- 
ral faces  AGHB,  GLMH,  LNOM,  &c.,  correspond  with,  and 
include  the  several  faces  of  the  revoloid.  Now,  since  by  hy- 
pothesis the  polygon  AGLN,  &c.,  circumscribing  the  figure, 
IS  regular  the  distance  across  the  face  of  the  polyedron,  in  the 
plane  of  a  vertical  section,  is  equal  in  each,  viz.,  TV  the  width 
of  the  face,  GLMH  is  equal  VD  the  width  of  the  face  LNOM, 
and  they  are  each  equal  to  GL  or  LN;  although  we  cannot  so 
represent  those  spaces  in  the  diagram  in  consequence  of  the 
curvature  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  sheet.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sides  GL,  IN  of  the  polygon  will  truly  represent 
the  breadth  of  those  faces.    And  since  those  several  faces  are 
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trapezium,  they  are  severally  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their 
parallel  dides  multiplied  by  their  altitudes  or  width.  Thus  the 
face  MH  is  equal  to  (iGH+jLM)xLG  or  VT,  and  since  VT 
is  supposed  equal  to  LG;  and  since  IK  is  equal  ^GH+^LM, 
IKxLG  equal  the  face  GLMH  ;  the  face  LNOM=PQxLN, 
and  the  face  AGHB=ABx  AG.  Now  the  areas  of  the  cor- 
responding parallel  spaces  or  sections  in  the  prism  being  par- 
allelograms, are  severally  equal  to  their  lengths  multiplied  by 
their  breadths.  Thus  the  space  GRSH  corresponding  to  the 
face  GLMH,  is  equal  GHxGR,  and  the  parallelogram  REFS 
corresponding  to  the  face  LNOM  is  equal  RSxRE. 

Now  let  IK  be  produced  each  way  to  W,  X  and  PQ  to  Y,  Z ; 
and  through  the  point  I  draw  the  radial  lines  Ca  C6,  draw  also 
IJperpendicular  to  AC.  Then  in  the  right-angled  triangles 
LKG,  alG  having  an  accute  angle  at  G  common,  they  are  simi- 
lai',  (Prop.  XXII,  B.  IV.  EL  Geom.)^  and  hence  ttieir  sides  are 
proportional ;  and  because  the  right-angled  triangle  CAa  has 
an  accute  angle  at  a  common  with  the  right-angled  triangle 
6Ia,  this  triangle  is  also  similar  to  the  former,  as  also  the  tri- 
angle Cdl  or  Uia  Hence  GR  :  GL  : :  UI :  CI,  and  because 
IK=2UI,  and  AB  or  GH=:2CI,  we  have  GR  :  GL : :  IK  :  GH. 
That  is,  RG  which  is  a  factor  of  the  parallelogram  GRSH  is 
to  GL,  which  is  the  factor  of  the  trapezium  GLMH  as  IK, 
another  factor  of  GLMH  to  GH  another  factor  of  GRSH; 
whence,  by  multiplying  extremes  and  means,  we  have 
GRxGH=GLxIK,  viz.,  the  surface  of  the  face  GLMH  of 
the  polyedron  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  vertical  surface 
GRSH  of  the  prism ;  and  since  the  same  may  be  shown  in 
reference  to  any  other  of  the  faces  with  its  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  prism,  it  follows  that  the  whole  sum 
of  the  polyedral  faces  on  one  side,  is  equal  to  the  whole  cor 
responding  surface  of  the  prism.  Let  the  number  of  the  pol- 
yedral faces  be  indefinitely  increased,  and  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position is  still  manifest,  but  when  the  faces  are  indefinitely  in- 
creased, they  become  assimilated  to  that  of  the  body  about 
which  they  are  described;  therefore,  the  facial  surface  of 
each  side  of  a  right  quadrangular  revoloid  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  side  of  its  circumscribing  prism. 

Car.  1.  Let  us  suppose  the  revoloid,  instead  of  being  quad* 
rangular,  to  consist  of  any  number  of  facial  sides ;  then,  by 
hypothesis,  its  circumscribing  prism  will  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  vertical  sides  and  m  the  same  ratio  each  to  each ; 
and  hence  the  proposition  is  true  for  a  revoloid  of  any  number 
of  sides.  Let,  then,  the  number  of  sides  be  indefinitely  in- 
creasedy  the  reveloid  then  becomes  a  sphere,  and  the  circum- 
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scribing  prism  becomes  a  cylinder.  Hence  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  is  equal  to  the  convex  surface  of  its  circumscribing 
cylinder. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  the  surface  of  a  revoloid  is  equal  to  the  pe- 
rimeter of  its.centeral  conjugate  section  multiplied  by  the  ver- 
tical axis,  for  the  vertical  surfaces  of  the  circumscribing  prism 
are  equal  to  this  product ;  and  since  in  a  right  quadrangular 
revoloid  its  circumscribing  prism  has  six  equal  sides,  four 
of  which  are  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  revoloid,  it  follows 
that  the  whole  surface  of  the  revoloid  is  to  the  whole  surface 
of  the  prism  as  2  to  3. 

If  ^  represent  the  perimeter  of  the  central  conjugate  section, 
D  the  vertical  axis  or  diameter,  then  -iJ)  will  represent  the 
surface,  and  if  H  be  the  altitude  of  any  zone  by  sections  par- 
allel to  the  conjugate  axis,  then  will  H-4^=the  curve  surface  of 
the  zone  or  segment^of  the  revoloid  or  sphere. 

Cor.  S.  Hence  also  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  its 
circumference  multiplied  by  its  diameter  or  altitude,  for  the 
curve  surface  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder  is  .equal  to  this 
product  And  since  the  surface  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere 
IS  measured  by  the  product  of  its  circumference  into  half  the 
radius,  or  by  i  the  diameter,  (Prop.  XVI.  B.  V.  El.  GeomJ) 
Therefore  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  four  times  the  area  of  its 
great  circle :  this  is  equal  to  4^R*,  (Prop.  XIII,  Sch.  3.  EL  S. 
Geom.)  and  because  the  two  bases  of  the  circumscribing  cylin- 
der are  each  equal  to  one  of  those  circles,  it  follows  that  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  six  of  those  circles, 
and  hence  that  the  whole  surface  of  the  sphere  is  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  cylinder  as  2  to  3,  as  before  found  in  the  ele- 
ments of  solid  geometry. 

Cor.  4.  Since  we  have  shown  that  the  surface  6LMH  of 
the  polyedron  is  equal  to  the  surface  GRSH  contained  within 
the  same  parallel  planes,  it  follows  that  the  surface  of  any  zone 
or  segment  LNOM  either  of  a  revoloid  or  sphere,'  is  equal  to 
the  perimeter  or  circumference  of  a  central  conjugate  section 
multiplied  by  the  altitude  of  such  zone  or  segment. 

Cor.  6.  The  surface  of  two  zones  taken  in  the  same  revo- 
loid or  sphere,  or  in  equal  revoloids  or  spheres,  are  to  each 
other  as  the  altitudes ;  and  the  surface  of  any  zone,  is  to  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  as  the  altitude  or  diameter  of  the  zone  is 
to  that  of  the  sphere.  Hence  the  surfaces  of  every  parallel 
portion  of  equal  altitude  are  equal. 
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noposrrioN  iv.  thboebm. 

if  a  cylindrical  UT^gula  be  cut  by  two  planes  from  the  $ame  side 
of  the  cylinder^  the  intersection  of  which  planes  forms  a  di- 
ameter to  thecylinderfandif  the  aUiivde  of  the  ungula^orthe 
eaArem/e  length  of  the  ungtda  taken  in  the  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder^  is  equal  to  the  cylindet's  eircumfer^ 
encot  then  the  sections  or  ungulas  so  cut,  will  be  equal  to  a 
sphere  described  in  the  cylinder,  or  to  a  ^here  whose  diameter 
u  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  cylinder,  and  let  HK  be  a  sphere  of  equal 
diameter  described  in  the  cylinder,  and  let  A  JB  be  an  ungula  cut 
from  the  cylinder  by  the  two  planes  OLJ,  MNJ,from  the  points 
A  and  B,  whose  distance  AB  parallel  to  the  axis  UT  is  equal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  let  the  cutting  planes 
meet  in  J  forming  a  diameter  to  the  cylinder ;  then  will  the 
•ection  AJB  be  equal  to  the  sphere  HK. 


For,  let  planes  be  passed  through  the  ungula  and  sphere 
perpendicular  to  the  diameter  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
planes  LOJ  and  NMJ  ;  and  these  plane  sections,  formed  by 
these  planes  in  each  solid,  will  be  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  solid  through  such  sections.  Now,  any  section 
of  the  ungula,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  which 
passes  through  the  pole  J  of  the  sphere,  is  a  triangle ;  and  a 
section  through  the  sphere  made  by  the  same  plane,  is  a  circle; 
and  the  area  of  a  triangle  formed  by  any  section,  is  eoual  to  its 
base  multiplied  by  half  its  altitude  on  such  base.  Thus  the 
area  of  the  triangle  J  AB= ABx  iH  J ;  the  area  of  a  parallel  see* 
tion  JcCf  is  in  like  manner  =  the  base  ccXi  the  altitude  J3;  and 
80  for  the  area  of  any  other  parallel  section  Jbb,  Jaa,  &c. ;  and 
1)ecause  these  triangles  are  equiangular,  (Prop.  XXII.  B.  IV. 
EL  Geom.)  their  bases  are  proportional  to  their  altitudes ;  thus, 
HJ  :  AB  : :  J3  :  cc  : :  J2  :  6fr  : :  Jl  :  aa,  &^  The  areas  of  the 
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several  circles  formed  by  the  same  planes  passing  through  the 
sphere,  are  equal  to  their  circumferences  multiplied  by  i  their 
several  radii ;  thus  the  area  of  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere 
HXKY  is  equal  to  the  circumference  HXKYxi  the  radius 
H  J,  the  area  of  the  circle  PQ  corresponding  to  the  section  Sec, 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  PQxi  radius  JP,  and  the  areas  of 
the  circles  RS»  &c.,  =  their  several  circumferences  multi- 
plied by  ^  their  several  radii.  And  because  the  circumfer- 
ence of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  their  radii,  (Prop.  XV.  B. 
V.  EL  Geom.)  as  radius  JK  :  circle  HK  :  :  radius  J3  :  circle 
PQ  :  :  radius  J2  :  circumference  RS,  &c.;  and,  since  this  is  the 
ratio  of  the  lines  AB,  cc,  bb,  &c.,  as  shown  above,  the  several 
circumferences  are  in  the  same  ratio  of  those  lines  as  bases  of 
their  several  triangles ;  but  the  line  AB  by  hypothesis,  is  equal 
to  the  circumference  HK  ;  hence  the  several  circumferences 
PQ,  RS,  IJ,  &c.,  are  respectively  equal  to  the  several  bases 
cCf  bbf  a(i,.&c.;  hence,  also,  the  areas  of  the  several  circles  be^ 
ing  sections  of  the  sphere,  are  respectively  equal  to  their  seve^ 
ral  corresponding  triangles,  being  sections  of  the  ungula  made 
by  the  same  planes ;  and  as  this  is  true  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  the  parallel  sections,  or  in  whatever  position  they 
are  taken,  it  follows  that  the  solidity  of  the  ungula  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  sphere. 

Cor.  1.  Since  the  section  AJB  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  the  two  unglas  A  JH,  BJH,  regarding  JH  as  their  com-  , 
mon  base,  and  because  ungulas  of  the  same  base  are  propor- 
tional to  their  altitudes,  it  follows  that  if  we  cut  the  ungula 
H^J,  whose  altitude  H^=i  HB,  and  the  ungula  HJ/,  whose 
altitude  ^f=i  HA,  then  the  section  fJg  including  those  un- 

Silas  together  with  an  equal  opposite  section,  A Jt  are  equal  to* 
e  section  AJB,  consequently  equal  to  the  sphere  HK.  Or  if 
we  take  the  section  CTD,  whose  base  CD=AB',  this  section 
will  also  be  equal  to  the  sphere  HK. 

Cor.  2,  Since,  it  may  be  shown,  that  all  sections  of  a 
spheroid  or  ellipsoid,  by  planes  parallel  to  its  axis  of  revolu- 
tion, are  similar  ellipses ;  and  since  ellipses  are  to  their  inscrib- 
ed circles,  as  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  (Proposition  IX  of  the  Ellipse,  B.  I,)  the  solidity  of  an 
ellipsoid  HWKV  is  to  the  solidity  of  the  sphere  HYKX,  as 
the  axis  of  revolution  VW  of  the  ellipsoid  is  to  the  axis  of  re- 
volution XY  of  the  sphere,  and  hence  if  an  ungula,  whose  base 
is  equal  to  half  the  base  of  the  cylinder  be  taken,  and  whose 
altitude  is  to  that  of  the  ungula  CTD  as  the  axis  of  revolution 
VW  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the  axis  of  revolution  XY  of  the  sphere, 
that  ungula  will  be  equal  to  the  ellipsoid  HWKV  made  by  the 
revolution  of  the  ellipse  on  its  axis  VW. 
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Cor.  3.  As  the  ellipsoid  HWKV  is  to  the  sphere  HYKX 
as  the  axis  VW  of  the  ellipsoid  to  the  axis  XY  of  the  sphere, 
and  as  the  cylinder/ti^  circumscribing  the  ellipsoid  is  to  the 
cylinder,  pqrs  circumscribing  the  sphere,  as  the  same  axis  V W 
to  the  same  axis  XY,  or  as  the  length  of  those  cylinders  res- 
respectively ;  the  ellipsoid  HWKV  bears  the  same  ratio  to  its 
circumscribing  cylinder /Aig^,  as  the  sphere  HYKX  to  its  cir- 
cumscribing cylinder  pqrs.  If  S=the  sphere,  and  E=the  el- 
lipsoid, and  if  r  =the  cylinder  circumscribing  the  ellipsoid,  and 
Q=the  cylinder  circumscribing  the  sphere, 

then,  XY  :  S  :  :  VW  :  E 

and,  XY:Q::VW:P, 

hence,  (Prop.  XIX.  B.  I.  El.  Geom.)  S  :  Q  : :  E  :  P. 

Seholium.  The  segment  A  JB  bemg  equal  to  the  sphere  HK, 
the  annexed  figure  may  represent  the  manner  in  which  they 


are  convertible  into  each  other,  as  there  exists  no  mathema- 
tical reason  why  the  segment  AJB  may  not  be  changed,  as 
partly  represented  in  the  figure. 
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Cor.  4.  It  is  also  evident  that  an  ungula 
BCDH,  whose  base  BCD  is  the  segmenl  of  a 
circle,  similar  to  a  segment  AHB  of  a  vertical 
section  through  this  circular  spindle  AHBG ; 
if  the  altitude  DH  of  the  ungula  is  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  conjugate  section  H6  of 
the  spindle,  the  solidity  of  me  ungula  will  be  w  * 

equal  to  that  of  the  spindle,  so  also  will  its  ^^Ij/lLl^n 
curve  surface.  V>^  I)/  ^^ 

G 

And,  if  a  cylinder  segment 
ABCDH  be  so  cut  that  the  Tenffth 
AB  shall  be  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  circle  of  which  HG  is  the 
radius,  and  AG  and  BG  lie  in  the 
planes  ACE,  BFD,  then  may  the 
segment  be  converted  into  a  ring  whose  outside  diameter  is 
equal  2HG ;  and  every  section  of  the  ring  will  be  equal  to  a 
section  through  the  segment. 

Cor^  5.  Hence,  also,  if  a  cyliadric  segment  ABC  be  cut  by 
two  planes  meeting  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  at  C,  and 


termmatmg  at  A  and  B  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  distance  of  which  points  from 
each  other  is  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  CD ;  the  seg- 
ment so  cut  may  be  changed  in  the  form 
represented  by  EF,  which  is  the  form  of 
a  cylindrical  ring,  but  without  an  opening 
through  the  centre. 

And  if  instead  of  the  cutting  planes  meeting  in  the  surface 

of  the  cylinder,  they  meet  at  a  distance  EC  from  the  cylinder, 

A  N      "^  D  o  " 


and  at  such  an  angle  that  the  distance  FG  shall  be  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  CD,  and  the  section 
AFGB  will  form  a  cyiindricj  ring,  whose  inner  diameter  is 
equal  to  twice  CE. 
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Cor.  6.  And  because  the  section  ANF,  (see  diagram  above,) 
if  cut  from  its  position  and  placed  in  the  position  BGP,  com- 
pletes the  cylinder  NFPB,  which  is  ^ 
equal  in  length  to  half  the  sum  of  sides 
FG  and  AB.  The  solidity  of  a  cylin- 
dric  ring  AB,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cy- 
linder whose  base  is  equal  to  a  radial 
section  of  the  ring,  and  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  its  inner  and 
outer  circles.  And  hence,  cylindric  rings 
whose  sections  are  equal,  are  proportional  to  their  inner  or 
outer  circumferences. 


PROPOSmON   V.  THEOREM. 

The  solidity  of  a  x:ylinder  circwnscribing  a  sphere,  is  equal  to 
the  solidity  of  u  prism  circumscribing  the  cylindrical  ungula 
or  ungulas  whose  solidity  is  equal  to  the  sphere. 

Let  MN6L  be  a  cylinder  circumscribing  the  sphere  PK ; 
and  let  CRDBKA  be  a  prism  circumscribing  the  two  similar 
ungulas  QRKY,  SRK V  described  on  the  base,  KRy:^alf 


the  base  of  the  cylinder  from  which  they  are  conceived  to  be 
taken ;  and  if  QS,  the  sum  of  their  altitudes,  is  equal  in  length 
to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  then  (Prop.  IV.)  will  the 
ungulas  equal  the  sphere  of  equal  diameter  to  that  of  the  cy- 
linder, and  the  cylinder  equal  M NL6  will  be  equal  to  tlie 
prism  CRDBKA. 

For  the  altitude  AC  or  KR  of  the  prism,  on  the  base  CRD, 
is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cylinder;  GL  being=the  axis,  both 
of  the  cylinder  and  the  sphete ;  and  the  length  of  the  side  CD 
of  the  prism  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  altitudes  YQ,  YS,  or 
the  length  QS  of  the  un^las  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  cy- 
linder ;  but  the  length  QS  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
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the  sphere  or  cylinder  by  hypothesis.  Now,  the  area  of  the 
base  LN  of  the  cylinder,  is  equal  to  its  circumference  mul- 
tiplied  by  half  the  radius  RE;  and  the  area  of  the  base  CDR 
of  the  prism,  is  equdl  to  the  hne  CD,  or  the  circumference  of 
the  cylinder  multiplied  by  half  the  line  RE ;  hence,  the  base  of 
the  prism  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder.  And  the  solidity 
of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  its  base  ENL  multiplied  by  its  al- 
titude 6L ;  the  solidity  of  the  prism  is  also  equal  to  its  base 
CDR,  or  the  base  of  the  cylinder  multiplied  by  its  altitude 
RK ;  hence,  the  solidity  of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
prism. 

Cor.  As  the  sum  of  two  or  more  ungulas  of  equal  base,  are 
equal  to  one  greater  of  the  same  base,  if  the  sum  of  their  alti- 
tudes is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  greater,  (Pr.  IX.  Cor.  2.  B.  11.) 
and  because  a  prism  circumscribing  an  ungula  is  proportional 
to  the  altitude  of  the  ungula,  two  or  more  prisms  circumscrib- 
ing ungulas,  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  to  a  sphere,  are  equal 
to  the  cylinder  circumscribing  that  sphere  ;  and  also,  the  se- 
veral prisms  circumscribing  ungulas  equal  to  a  revoloid,  are 
equal  to  the  prism  circumscribing  the  revoloid  composed  of 
those  ungulas. 


PROPOSITION    VI.   THEOREM. 

Every  right  revoloid  is  equal  to  two-thirds  its  circumscribing 
prism  ;  and  every  sphere  is  equal  to  two-thirds  its  circum- 
sd'ibing  cylinder. 

Let  ABCD,  (fig.  1.)  be  a  revoloid,  or  a  sphere  circumscribed 
by  the  prism  or  cylinder  EFGH  ;  then  will  the  revoloid  ABCD 
be  equal  to  two-thirds  the  prism  EFGH  ;  and  the  sphere  ABCD 
will  be  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  cylinder  EFGH. 


For  let  the  plane  EG  be  a 
vertical  section  through  the 
centre  of  the  revoloid  and 
prism  bisecting  their  oppo- 
site sides  ;  in  which  position, 
(Def.  8.)  the  section  of  the 
revoloid  is  a  circle,  and  the 
section  of  the  prism  through 
the  same  plane  is  evidently  a 
rectangle.  These  section? 
are,  also,  evidently  those  of  a 
sphere  and  its  circumscribing 
cylinder,  made  by  a  plane 
through  the  common  axis^ 
AC,  of  the  sphere  and  cylin- 


Fig.  1. 
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der,  (Prop.  1,  l^h.  Geom.)  and  (Def.  5,  B.  1,)  through  the  centre, 
I,  join  El,  FI ;  also  let  AIC,  as  an  axis,  be  parallel  to  EH  or 
FG ;  and  DIB  and  KL  parallel  to  EF,  or  H6,  the  base  of  the 
section  of  the  prism  or  cylinder,  the  latter  line,  KL,  meeting 
PI  in  M,  and  the  circular  section  of  the  revoloid  or  sphere  in 
N  ;  and  the  plane  EIF  will  represent  the  vertical  section  of  a 
pyramid  of  equal  base  to  that  of  the  prism,  and  an  altitude,  lA  : 
or  it  will  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  cone  of  equal  base 
to  that  of  the  cylinder  and  of  an  altitude,  lA. 

Now,  if  the  line  KL  produced,  if  nececsary,  be  conceived 
to  revolve  on  the  axis  AC,  it  will  cut  conjugate  sections  of  those 
solids  in  the  relation  of  their  magnitudes,  viz :  KS  the  section 
of  a  prism  or  cylinder,  EN  the  section  of  a  revoloid  or  sphere, 
-and  KM  the  section  of  a  pyramid  or  cone. 

Now,  AF  being  equal  to  AI  or  IB,  and  KL  parallel  to  AF, 
then  by  similar  triangles  IK  =  KM,  (Prop.  XVII,  B.  IV,  El. 
€r€om.f)  and  since,  in  the  right  angled  triangle,  IKN,  IN'=IK" 
+KNS  (Prop.  XXIV,  B.  fV,  EL  Geom.)  and,  because,  KL  is 
equal  to  the  radius  IB  or  IN,  and  KM=IK,  therefore,  KL"= 
KlM"+KN*;  or  the  longest  line  forming  the  section  of  the 
prism  or  cylinder,  is  equal  to  the  sum  oi  the  squares  of  the 
other  two,  formii\g  sections  of  the  revoloid  or  sphere,  the  py- 
ramid or  cone. 

Let  now  the  conjugate  sec- 
tions of  those  solids  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  the  lines  KL, 
be  represented.     (Fig.  2.) 

Thus  let  the  square  OALB,  re- 
present the  conjugate  section  of 
a  prism,  described  about  the 
quadrangular  revoloid,  and  let 
the  circle  OALB  be  the  section 
of  a  cylinder  circumscribing 
the  sphere  ;  the  square  PCND 
will  represent  the  section  of 
the  the  revoloid,  and  the  circle 
PCND  will  represent  the  sec- 
tion of  the  sphere  ;  the  square  SEMF  will  represent  the  sec- 
tion of  the  pyramid,  and  the  circle  SEMF  a  section  of  the 
cone.  Now,  since  we  have  shown  that  KL',  or  the  square 
AL  described  on  the  line  KL  is  equal  to  KN*  +  KM',  or  the 
square  CN  +  the  square  EM,  being  squares  described  on  the 
lines  KN  and  KM ;  it  results  that  the  square  OALB,  descnbed 
on  the  line  OL,  which  is  double  the  line  KL,  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  PCND,  SEMF,  described  on  the  lines 
PN,  SM,  being  double  the  lines  KN,  KM.    (Prop.  XU,  B.  I, 
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EL  Geom.)    That  is,  the  section  of  the  prism  is  equal  to  both 
the  sections  of  the  revoloid  and  pyramid.     And  because  cir- 
cles described  on  the  diameters  SM,  PN,  OL,  are  proportional 
to  the  squares  described  on  those    diameters,  respectively, 
(Prop.  XIV,  B.  V,  El.  Geom.)  it  follows  that  the  circle  OALB, 
is  equal  to  the  two  circles  PCND,  SEMF ;  that  is,  the  section 
of  the  cylinder  is  equal  to  the  two  sections  of  the  sphere  and 
cone.    And  because,  (Prop.  I,  Cor.  4,)  the  sections  of  a  revo- 
loid, of  its  circumscribing  prism,  its  inscribed  pyramid  of  any 
number  of  sides,  are  similar  figures ;  they  are,  (Prop.  XIV, 
Cor.  3,  B.  V,  El.  Geom.)  proportional  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  their  inscribed  circles,  hence  the  section  of  a 
prism  of  any  number  of  sides  circumscribing  a  revoloid,  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  revoloid 
and  pyramid,  and  as  this  is  always  true  in  any  parallel  position 
of  the  reyolving  line  KL,  (Pis.  1.)  it  follows,  that  the  prism, 
EB,  circumscribing  the  hemisphere  DAB  of  the  revoloid,  beinf 
composed  of  all  the  former  sections  is  equal  to  the  hemisphen 
DAB  of  the  reyoloid  and  pyramid  EIF,  composed  of  all  th- 
latter  sections  ;  and  that  the  cylinder  EB,  is,  in  like  manner 
equal  to  the  hemisphere  DAB  and  cone  lEF.    But  the  pyraou 
lEF  is  a  third  part  of  the  prism  DEFB ;  (Prop.  XXVI,  Cor. 
B.  II,  El.  S.  wom.)  consequently,  the  hemisphere  DABjof  ti 
reyoloid,  is  equal  to  the  remaining  two- thirds.     And  the  cor 
lEF,  (Prop.  VIII,  Cor.  1,  B.  Ill,  El  S.  Geom.)  is  equal  to  or 
third  of  the  cylinder,  DEFB :  hence,  the  hemisphere  DA 
is  equal  to  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder. 

Cor.  1.  A  pyramid,  reyoloid,  and  prism,  are  to  each  of 
as  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3,  when  the  bases  of  the  pyrars^^ 
and  prism  are  each  equal  to  the  prime  of  the  reyoloid,  : 
when  their  altitudes  are  all  equal.    Also,  a  cone,  sphere, 
cylinder,  are,  in  like  manner,  proportional  as  the  number 
2,  and  3,  if  the  base  of  the  cone  and  cylinder  are  each  e< 
to  the  ^eat  circle  of  the  sphere,  and  if  the  altitude  of      J 
cone  and  cylinder  are  each  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  spl 

Cor.  2.  All  spheres,  and  all  similar  reyoloids  are  to 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  all  being  like  p^x,^^^ 
their  circumscribing  cylinders  or  prisms. 

Cor  3.  From  the  ^^^^gsUf^^T     \^^^^^*  itappef^^ 
the  revoloidai  frusturnJpr  1  to  the  diTOiiii . 
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pyramidal  frustum  EFMS,  all  of  the  same  common  alti- 
tude AK. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  any  parallel  segment  or  frustum  of 
the  sphere,  cylinder  and  cone. 

Car.  4.  The  sphere  may  be  regarded  as  a  revoloid  whose 
prime  has  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  which  (Prop.  XII,  Cor. 
4,  B.  y,  EL  Geom.)  is  identical  with  a  circle. 

Cor.  6.  From  the  above  de- 
monstration, and  from  propo- 
sition fourth,  it  may  be  shown 
that  any  ungula,  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  revoloid,  is  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing 
prism  or  wedge.  Thus,  if  the 
ungula  ABDC  be  such  as  forms  ^ 
a  portion  of  a  revoloid,  it  will 
be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing  prism,  BGFEA, 
since  this  ungula  is  the  same  part  of  the  revoloid  as  its  cir- 
cumscribing prism,  is  of  the  prism,  circumscribing  the  revo- 
loid. 

Hence,  if  from  the  cylinder  EF  any  uneulas  6CH,  ACB, 
GCJ,  GCa,  &c.,  are  taken,  whose  cutting  planes  meet  in  the 
centre,  C,  of  the  cylinder  or  anywhere  in  its  axis,  those  ungu- 
las  are  each  equal  to  two-thirds  of  their  circumscribing  prism 


or  wedge ;  these  being  ungulas  such  as  may  compose  a  right 
revoloid,  and  (Prop.  I  a,  Cor.  2,  B.  II.)  they  are  proportional  to 
their  altitudes  or  lengths  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder ; 
the  ungula  GH,  which  may  be  considered  as  composed 


VIZ 


of  the  two  unffulas  GCJ,  HC J ;  their  common  base  being  the 
section  through  the  line  CJ,  is  to  the  un^la  ACB,  as  the  line 
CH  to  the  line  AB»  dtc    And  a  prism  circumscribuig  an  oil- 
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^la  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  length  of  those  linest  form- 
ing one  of  the  dimensions  of  one  of  its  sides. 

Cor.  6.  Since  all  the  vertical  sections  of  a  right  revoloid 
except  those  bisecting  its  sides  at  right  angles,  are  ellipses, 
(Prop.  I,  Cor.  1.)  it  may  be  inferred  that  an  elliptical  revoloid 
is  also  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  circumscribing  prism  ;  and 
hence  that  an  ellipsoid  is  also  equal  to  two-thirds  its  circum- 
scribing cylinder.  For  the  ellipsftid  evidently  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  elliptical  revoloid  as  the  sphere  does  to  the  right 
revoloid,  since  the  elliptical  revoloid  may,  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  the  sides  of  its  prime,  be  shaded  off  into  the  ellip- 
soid without  changing  its  relation  to  its  circumscribing  prism, 
which  in  such  case  becomes  a  cylinder. 

Scholium.  Lest  this  latter  corollary  should  not  appear  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  in  view  of  the  important  principle  enunci- 
ated ;  and  as  it  may  seem  to  require  a  more  rigorous  demcxi- 
stration,  it  will  be  made  the  subject  of  the  following  propo- 
sition. 


PROPOSITION  VII.   THEOREM. 

An  elliptical  revoloid  is  equal  to  two  thirds  its  circumscribing 
prism  ;  and  an  ellipsoid  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  its  circum- 
scribing cylinder. 

Let  us  imagine  the  annexed 
figure  ABCD,  to  be  a  conju- 
gate section  of  a  right  quad- 
rangular revoloi4  by  a  plane 
through  its  centre,  and  let 
abed,  he  regarded  as  another 
conjufi;ate  section  of  the  re- 
voloid between  the  central 
section  and  the  extremity  of 
the  axis,  and  let  them  be  so 
projected  that  the  axis  I, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  projection  may  be  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  their  centres;  and  let  the  circles 
EFGH,  and  efgh  be  similar  sections  of  a  sphere  of  the  same 
diameter  and  similarly  posited. 

Now  let  it  be  conceived  that  vertical  sections  or  ungulas 
be  taken  from  each  side  of  the^  revoloid  and  sphere  ;  such 
that  KIL,  kllf  shall  be  sections  of  the  ungula  from  the  side 
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AIB;then  will  the  sectoral  portions  of  those  triangles  be  respect- 
ively, sections  through  the  spherical ungul as;  now  let  the  plane 
sections  of  the  revoloid  and  sphere  "be  reduced  so  as  to  close 
the  spaces  formed  by  the  triangles  so  removed,  but  retaining 
their  former  figures.  Thus  let  ABCD  be  reduced  to  opqr  ; 
abdc  to  stu\3^  &c.,  then,  because  (Prop.  XXIIL,  B.  L,  EL 
Geam.)  if  any  number  of  squares  are  proportional,  the  sides  of 
those  squares  are  proportional,  it  follows  that  if  P  be  =  the 
length  of  the  side  AB  of  the  revoloidal  section,  and  P'  =  the 
length  of  the  sides  or,  and  if  />  =  the  length  of  the  side  ab 
and  o'  =  the  length  of  the  side  st ;  then  will  P*  =  the  square 
ABDC  and  P'*==the  same  square  reduced,  or  opqnp*  will  ==  the 
square  abdc  and/>'*  =  the  same  square  reduced,  or  stuv. 
And  we  have  shown  that  P'  :  P"  :  :  p*  :./?'* 
Hence  also  (Prop.  XX,  B.  I,  El.  Geom^  Fit'  up:  p' 
That  is,  as  the  side  AB  is  to  the  same  side  reducea,  so  is  the 
side  a6,  to  the  «ame  side  reduced,  and  hence  the  sides,  or  dia- 
meters of  those  sections  are  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the 
ungulas,  in  the  ratio  of  those  sides,  or  their  diameters  respect- 
ivdy,  and  because  the  circuroferencos  .of  circles  are  as  their 
diameters,  and  their  areas  as  their  squares,  the  diameters  of 
the  circular  sections  of  the  sphere,  are  each  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  these  diameters  ;  and  the  same  will  hold  true  with 
rerard  to  any  parallel  sections  of  the  revoloid  or  sphere. 

Pfow  the  several  radii  EI,  el,  i&c.  of  the  -several  sections 
may  be  regarded  as  ordinates  to  the  vertical  axis,  I,  of  the  re- 
voloid and  sphere ;  and  the  radii  ml,  wl,  &c.,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  vertical  sections  of  the 
solids  so  reduced.  Now,  since  these  latter  ordinates  are  seve- 
imUy  proportional  to  their  corresponding  ordinates  of  a  vertical 
circular  section  of  the  revoloid  and  sphere,  it  follows  that  the 
same  sections  made  by  the  same  plane,  through  the  solids  so 
reduced  are  ellipses,  for  (Prop.  XII,  Cor.  Ellipse)  this  is  a 
property  of  an  ellipse,  when  compared  with  a  circle  ;  hence 
the  revoloid  becomes  an  elliptical  revoloid  (Def.  10)  and  the 
sphere  becomes  an  ellipsoid. 

Now  if  a  prism  is  supposed  to  circumscribe  the  revoloid 
before  being  reduced,  and  if  a  cylinder  is  supposed  to  circum- 
scribe the  sphere,  they  must  in  order  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  elliptical  revoloid  and  ellipsoid,  be  reduced  in 
every  conjugate  section,  equal  in  amount  to  the  reduction  of 
the  central  conjugate  sections  of  the  revoloid  and  sphere  ;  and 
hence  the  prism  will  have  been  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  the  revoloid;  and  the  cylinder  will  in  like  manner,  have 
been  reduced  in  the  same  ratio  as  that,  of  the  sphere,  so  that  if 
(Prop.  VI)  a  right  revoloid  is  equal  to  i  of  its  circumscribing 
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prism,  and  a  sphere  is  equal  to  |  of  its  Gircumscribin^  cjTv^ 
der,  then  also  will  an  elliptical  revoloid  be  equal  to  }  ol  its  cir- 
cumscribing prism,  and  an  ellipsoid  will  be  equal  to  \  of  its 
circumscribii^  cylinder. 

Cor,  Since  an  elliptical  revoloid  is  formed  of  ungulas,  cut 
from  an  elliptical  cylinder  (Prop.  I,  Cor.  2)  whose  bases 
are  severally  the  semi-base  of  the  cylinder,  it  follows  that  such 
ungulas  of  an  elliptical  cylinder,  are  equal  to  |  of  their  respec- 
tive circumscribing  prisms. 

Scholium.  Since  the  solidity  of  a  cylinder  may  be  expressed 
by  rR«x  H  (Prop.  II.,  Sch.  B.  III.,  EL  8.  Geom.,)  that  is 
since  its  solidity  is  as  the*  square  of  its  radius  or  diameter 
multiplied  by  its  height,  it  follows  that  ellipsoids  are  propor- 
tional to  each  other  as  the  square  of  their  revolving  axes  mul- 
tiplied by  their  fixed  axes,  and  hence  the  same  is  true  also  of 
the  elliptical  revoloid,    If  R*«'H  =  the  solidity  of  a  cylinderr 

I  R^rH  =  the  solidity  of  a  spheroid 

the  solidity  of  a  prism  will  be  4R*H, 

and  the  revoloid  wiH  be  |  R^H, 

or  if  D  ==  2Rthen  the  revoloid  is  =  f  D»H. 

Cor.  2.  As  in  Cor.  3,  prop.  VI,  in  relation  to  the  segments 
of  a  ri^ht  revoloid,  or  a  sphere,  so  in  relation  to  the  segments 
of  an  elliptical  revoloid,  or  spheroid,  they  are  respectively 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  sections  of 
their  circumscribing  prisms  or  cylinders,  and  inscribed  pyra- 
mids or  cones.    (See  diagrams  Prop.  VI). 

Cor.  3.  Since  a  spheroid  is  equivalent  to  a  sphere  drawn  out 
as  in  the  case  of  a  prolate,  or  contracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  oblate  spheroid,  and  in  such  manner,  as  that  every  line  or 
section  through  the  spheroid,  in  the  direction  of  the  expansion 
or  contraction,  is  drawn  out  or  contracted,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  axis  in  such  direction,  it  follows  that 
any  segment  of  a  spheroid,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axis  of  re- 
volution, is  to  a  corresponding  segment  of  its  inscribed  sphere, 
if  a  prolate  spheroid,  or  that  of  its  circumscribing  sphere  if 
the  spheroid  is  oblate,  as  the  diameter  of  that  sphere  to  the 
axis  of  the  spheroid,  or  as  in  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  seg- 
ment's base  to  the  transverse  of  the  base,  or  the  axis  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  spheroid. 

And  any  segment  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is 
also  proportional  to.  a  corresponding  segment  of  the  sphere 
from  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  produced  as  the  axis  of 
the  sphere  to  the  axis  of  the  spheroid,  or  as  the  height  of  a 
similar  spherical  segment  to  the  neight  or  altitude  of  uie  aeg* 
ment  of  the  spheroid. 
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SchoUum.  Let  ABCD  be 
the  complement  of  a  cylinder 
from  which  is  taken  the  un- 
gola  GEFHaea  quadrant  of  a 
revoloid,  and  also  a  similar 
opposite  ungula,  cut  by 
planes  meeting  in  the  diame- 
ter EF ;  and  there  may  be 
taken  two  cones  whose  bases 
are  the  two  bases  of  the  com- 
plement, and  whose  vertices 
are  in  the  centre  J,  and  the 
parts  remaining  will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  cylindrical  sur- 
face X  4  the  radius  of  the  base  or  distance  JF.  (Prop.  IV.» 
B.  II.) 

Let  the  complement  be  divid- 
ed in  the  line  EF,  and  let  the  seg- 
Qients  be  inverted  so  that  the 
bases  shall  comprehend  the  line 
EF,  and  if  the  planes  ABJ,  DCJ 
cut  off  the  segments  AEBJ, 
DFCJ  then  there  shall  be  left  the 
pyramid  AJ,BJ,C  J,DJ,whose  base 
is  equal  to  a  central  section  of  the 
cylinder  along  its  axis  ;  viz., 
ABCD,  and  its  vertical  height  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  as  each  side  of  the  cy- 
linder is  supposed  to  be  cut  alike,  we  shall  have  two  of  those 
pyramids,  which  together  are  equal  to  one-third  of  the  prism 
circumscribing  the  revoloid. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  two  ungulas  together  with  the 
two  pyramids  are  equal  to  a  full  quadrangular  revoloid. 


^^ 


\ 


Hence  there  remains  four  portions  ABJFH  to  be  determined, 
which  when  placed  together,  so  that  their  several  vertices  J, 
shall  coincide,  their  cylindric  surfaces  turned  inward,  their 
plane  surfaces  will  be  outward,  forming  a  pyramid  equal  to 
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one  of  the  former  pyramids,  minus  a  pyramidal'  portion 
PSQRJ,  which  is  required  to  complete  the  pyramid.  It  wUI 
be  perceived  that  every  section  pgrs  of  this  latter  solid,  pa- 
rallel to  the  base  is  a  square,  and  =£  the  square  of  pq^  the 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  Jp,  therefore  this  «oiid  is  equal  to  the 
squares  of  an  infinite  series  of  equi-  ^ 

distant  versed  sines  drawn  into 
their  distance ;  or  is  to  its  circum- 
scribed prism,  erected  on  the  same 
base  PSQR  as  an  infinite  series  of 

the  squares  of  equidistant  versed  ^  .^dl?' — ^C ^^.  It 

sines  to    a  similar  series    of  the 

squares  of  radii,  as  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place. 

PKOPOSITION   VITI.   THEOEEM. 

If  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  one  or  several  cylindrical 
ungulas  of  the  same  cylinder^  the  surface  of  the  sphere  unll^ 
also  be  equal  to  the  cylindrical  surface  of  such  ungula  or 
ungulas. 

Let  HK  be  a  sphere  AJB  a  cylindric  ungnla  equal  to  the 
sphere,  then  will  the  surface  of  the  sphere  be  equal  to  the 
cylindrical  surface  of  th^  ungula. 


For  let  an  indefinite  number  of  planes  be  passed  through  the 
two  solids  perpendicular  to  the  axis  J  of  the  sphere,  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the  planes  LOJ,  MNJ,  and  tne  sphere  will  be 
divided  into  an  indennite  number  of  circles,  from  the  great 
circle  of  the  sphere  down  to  the  smallest  about  the  axis,  and 
the  ungula  will  be  divided  in  like  manner  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  similar  triangles,  with  bases  AB,  cc^  bb,  dca, 
which  was  shown  (Prop.  IV)  to  be  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circles  through  the  corresponding  sections  ef  the 
sphere ;  and  because  this  is  the  case  throughout,  it  follow* 
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that  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  \^eh  may  be  represented  by 
the  sum  of  the  several  circumferences  of  the  circles,  is  equat  to 
the  cylindric  surface  of  the  ungula,  which  may  likewise  be 
represented  by  the  sum  of  the  several  bases  of  the  triangles. 
And  because  cylindric  ungulas  of  the  same  base  are  pro- 
portional as  their  altitudes,  (Prop.  IX,  Cor.  2,  B.  II)  and  be- 
cause their  cylindrical  surfaces  are  proportional  to  their  alti- 
tudes, it  follows  that  if  several  ungulas,  cut  from  a  cylinder  of 
a  given  diameter  are  equal  to  a  sphere  of  the  same  diameter,  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  cylindri- 
cal surfaces. 

PROPOSmON   IX.      TBBOIEM. 

The  solidity  of  a  sphere  as  well  as  a  revoloid^  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  its  surface  by  one-third  of  its  radius. 

For  since  the  revoloid  is  made  up  of  sections  o  f  the  cylinder, 
whose  several  solidities  are  equal  to  their  curve  surface  mul- 
tiplied by  one-third  of  the  radius  of  the  cylinder,  whence 
they  are  conceived  to  be  taken  (Prop.  Ill,  B.  II)  which  radius 
is  equal  to  the  vertical  height  of  the  several  elimentary  pyra- 
mids of  which  these  sections  are  formed,  and  is  also  the 
radius  of  the  revoloid,  it  follows  that  (he  solidity  of  the  whole 
revoloid  composed  of  all  the  sections,  is  equal  to  the  whole 
curve  surface  of  all  the  sections  multiplied  by  one-third  the 
radius. 

Thus,  if  the  revoloid  consist  of  six  facial  sides  afi,c4fif^  the 
solidity  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  its  surface  X  i  radius 

f* 
or  — ,  or  surface  a  x  \r  =^  solidity  a,  surface  6  X  ir  =  soli- 
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dity  6,  &C,,  their  surface  a+b+c+d+e+f  X  \r  equal  to  the 
solidity  of  the  whole  revoloid,  and  as  the  number  of  sides  of 
a  revoloid  may  be  increased  indefinitely  without  altering  the 
relation  of  its  elimentary  pyramids,  it  follows  that  the  same 
relation  exists  between  the  solidity  of  the  sphere,  and  its  sur- 
face, as  in  the  revoloid,  viz.,  the  solidity  of  a  sphere,  as  also  of 
a  revoloid,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  respective  surfaces  by 
one-third  of  their  respective  radii. 

Scholium.  1.  Conceive  also  apolyedron,  all  of  whose  faces 
touch  the  sphere;  this  polyedron  may  be  considerd  as  formed  of 
pyramids,  each  having  foV  its  vertex  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  for  its  base  one  of  the  polyedrons  faces.  Now,  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  pyramids  will  have  the  radius  of  the  sphere  for 
their  common  altitude ;  so  that  each  pyramid  will  be  equal  to 
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one  face  of  the  polyedron  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  radios ; 
hence  the  whole  polyedron  will  be  equal  to  its  whole  surface 
multiplied  by  a  third  of  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere  (Prop. 
XV.  Cor.  B.  III.  EL  8.  Geom.)  It  is  therefore  manifest  that 
thesoliditiesof  polyedrons,  as  well  asrevoloids  circumscribed 
about  a  sphere,  are  to  each  other  as  the  surfaces  of  those  polye- 
drons  or  revoloids  respectively. 

Now,  also,  as  with  a  re voloid,  the  number  of  polyedron's  faces 
may  be  inscribed  till  the  polydron  becomes  identical  with  the 
sphere,  and  then  its  solidity  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  surface 
with  one-third  of  its  radius  ;  hence  the  sphere  may  be  conceiv- 
ed to  be  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  indefinitely  small 
pyramidals,  whose  bases  when  associated,  form  the  surface  of 
the  sphere,  and  this  surface  has  the  same  relation  to  the  whole 
solid,  or  the  sphere,  as  the  base  of  each  individual  pyramidal 
has  to  the  solidity  of  each. 

Cor.  L  Hence  the  solidity  of  any  sector  of  a  sphere  or  of  a 
revoloid  is  equal  to  its  spherical  or  cylindrical  surface  multi- 
plied by  \  of  the  radius,  for  a  sector  consists  of  an  association 
of  regular  pyramidals,  the  sum  of  whose  bases  form  the  curve 
surface  of  the  sector. 

Scholium.  2,  Since  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  circumscribing 
a  sphere  is  equal  to  its  diameter,  Its  solidity  is  equal  to  its  whole 
surface,  including  the  two  ends  multiplied  by  a  third  of  the  ra- 
dius. For  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  made  up  of  two  conesi 
whose  bases  are  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  vertical  height 
=  half  the  axis  or  length  of  the  cylinder  =  radius  ;  and  the  ele- 
mentary pyramids  of  the  curve  surface,  whose  vertices  termi- 
inate  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  with  those  of  the  cones,  and 
hence,  its  solidity  bears  the  same  ratio  to  its  surface,  that  the 
solidity  of  a  sphere,  a  right  revoloid,  or  polyedron,  circumscrib- 
ing a  sphere  do  to  their  respective  surfaces. 

Cor,  2.  Hence  we  have  three  orders  of  surfaces,  whicht 
taken  as  bases  of  pyramids,  and  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the 
distance  of  such  base  to  the  vertice  of  the  pyramid,  will  de- 
termine the  solidity  of  such  pyramid  ;  but,  as  observed  in 
Schol.  to  Prop.  III,B.  Ill,  El,  8,  Geom.  in  reference  to  cylindri- 
cal surfaces,  the  vertice  of  the  pyramid  with  a  spherical  base, 
must  be  in  the  centre  of  the  spherical  curvature. 

Cor,  3.  Hence,  as  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  two- 
thirds  that  of  its  circumscribing  cylinder,  and  as  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sphere  is  equal  to  the  curve  surface  of  the  cylinder  ; 
and  as  the  solidities  of  each  of  these  bodies  are  equal  to  the 
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products  of  their  respective  surfaces,  by  cme-third  of  their  com- 
mon radius,  the  surface  of  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder  is 
equal  to  half  the  curve  surface,  for  if  a  =  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  and  x  =  the  two  bases  of  the  cylinder,  then  will  a  + 
X  =  the  whole  surface  of  the  cylinder,  including  the  ends. 
Then  nx^ror  radius  =  the  solidity  of  the  sphere,  and -J  ra  + 
^rx  =  the  solidity  of  the  cylinder. 

But  i  ra  =  (i  ra  +  J  ra)  X  |  =  f  ra  +  f  rar. 

Transposing  and  dividing  |  a  =  |  rx. 

Hence  a  =  2a:,  therefore  the  area  of  the  two  ends  is  equal 
to  half  the  area  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  cylinder. 

The  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  ratio  of  the  inscribed 
cones,  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  cylinders. 

Scholium.  3.  Since  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is 
R,  is  expressed  by  4«'R«  (Prop.  Ill,  Cor.  2,)  it  follows  that  the 
surfaces  of  spheres  are  to  eacn  other  as  the  squares  of  their 
radii ;  and  since  their  solidities  are  as  their  surfaces  multiplied 
by  their  radii,  it  follows  that  the  solidities  of  spheres  are  to 
each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii  or  diameters,  and  the 
same  is  true  also  of  revoloids.  If  the  diameter  is  called  D, 
we  shall  have  R  =  |  D,  and  R*  =  ^D*  ;  hence  the  solidity  of 
the  sphere  may  likewise  be  expressed   by  |  *  X  i  D*  = 

PROPOSITION    X.      THEOREM. 

Every  segment  of  a  sphere  is  measured  by  the  half  svm  of  its 
bases  multiplied  by  its  altitude,  plus  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  , 
whose  diameter  is  this  same  altitude. 


Let  BH,  DL,  be  the  radii  of  the  two  bases 
of  a  segment,  HL  its  altitude,  the  segment  be- 
ing generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  circular 
zone  DLHB,  about  the  axis  AG  passing 
through  the  centre  of  curvature  C  ;  from  C 
draw  CO  perpendicular  to  the  chord  DB, 
draw  also  the  radii  CD,  CB.  The  solid  de- 
scribed by  the  section  BCD  is  measured  by 
i  IT,  CB%  LH  (Prop.  XXIII,  Sch.  2,  B.  III., 
JSL  8.  Geom.)  ;  but  the  solid  described  by 
the  isosceles  triangle  DCB,  has  for  its  mea- 
sure t*  .  CO  .  LH,  (Prop.  XVII,  Cor.  B.  Ill,  El  S.  Geom.,)  ; 
hence  the  solid  described  by  the  segment  BDO  =  |  «* .  LH  • 
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g/B* — C0»).  Now,  m  the  right  angled  triangle  CBO,  we  have 
B*  -  CO  =  BO'  =  i  BD* ;  hence  the  solid  described  by  the 
segment  BDO,  will  have  for  its  mearsure  |  v  .  LH  .  i  BD% 
ori*BD*LIL 

Again,  the  solid  described  by  the  trapezeium  BDLH  is 
=  i  irLH  .  (BH-— DL'+BH  .  DL,)  (Prop.  X,  B.  Ill,  El.  S. 
Geom.)  Hence  the  segment  of  the  sphere,  which  is  the  sum  of 
those  two  solids,  must  be  equal  to  ^  «* .  HL,  (2BH+2DL+2 
BH  .  DL+BK'.)  But  since  BK  is  parallel  to  HL,  we  have 
DK  =  I>L  -  BH,  hence  DK'  =  DL«  —  2DL .  BH  +  BH« 
(Prop.  IX,  B.  IV.,  EL  Geom.)  ;  land  consequendy  BD'  =  BK* 
+DK*  =  HL*  +  DL*  —  2DL  .  BH  +  AH*.  Substitute  this 
value  for  BD'  in  the  expression  for  the  segment,  omitting  the 
parts  which  cancel  each  other,  we  shall  obtain  for  the  solidity 
of  the  segment  }  *ILL .  (3BH*  +  8DL*+HL*),  an  expression 
which  may  be  decomposed  into  two  parts ;  the  one  }  *  .  HL, 

(3BH'+3DH'),  or  HL  •  (!?E±™5  being  the  half  sum  of 

the  bases  X  by  the  altitude  ;  while  the  other  |  *  .  HL*  repre- 
sents the  sphere  of  which  HL  is  the  diameter.  The  same 
may  be  proved  of  any  other  segment  DE»  £F,  &c. ;  hence  the 
proposition  is  manifest. 

Cor.  1.  If  either  of  the  bases  is  nothing,  the  segment  in  ques- 
tion becomes  a  spherical  segment,  with  a  single  base  ;  hence 
any  spherical  segment  with  a  single  base  is  equivalent  to  half 
the  cvlinder,  having  the  same  base  and  altitude  +  the  sphere 
of  which  this  altitude  is  the  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  If  IC  is  perpendicular  to  AC  the  solid  described  by 
the  revolution  of  the  segment  about  the  axis  AC,  is  a  ring, 
when  if  DC  or  BC  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arc  Dn 
of  the  segment,  it  is  (Def  26)  a  spherical  ring,  and  in  such  case 
the  ring  is  equivalent  to  a  sphere,  whose  diameter  is  the  alti- 
tude ot  the  segment  from  which  the  ring  is  taken. 

Cor.  3.  We  may  hence  infer  that  every  segment  of  a  right 
revoloid  included  between  two  parallel  planes  perpendicular 
to  its  transverse  axis,  is  also  measured  by  the  half  sum  of  its 
bases  multiplied  by  its  altitude,  plus  the  solidity  of  a  similar 
revoloid,  whose  diameter  is  this  same  altitude  ;  and  that  the 
solidity  of  the  belt  ABCD,  (see  diagram  to  next  proposition,) 
taken  from  the  middle  segment  or  zone  of  a  revoloid,  is  equi- 
valent to  a  right  revoloid  of  similar  type,  whose  diameter  is 
this  same  altitude. 
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Cor.  4.  It  may  be  inferred  also  that  every  segment  of  an 
elliptical  revoloid,  or  of  an  ellipsoid,  cut  by  planes  perpendicu- 
lar to  their  vertical  or  transverse  axis,  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  its  bases  multiplied  by  its  altitude  +  the  solidity  of  a 
similar  revoloid  or  spheroid,  whose  vertical  axis  i^  this  same 
altitude,  since'  the  spheroid  is  the  sphere  drawn  out  as  in  the 
prolate,  and  constructed  as  in  the  oblate  spheroid,  and  since 
the  same  is  true  of  the  elliptical  revoloid;  compared  with  the 
right  revoloid  ;  and  hence  that  the  solidity  of  a  belt  taken  from 
the  middle  zone  or  segment  of  an  elliptical  revoloid  is  equivalent 
to  a  similar  revoloid,  whose  vertical  axis  is  the  altitude  of  the 
segment  or  breadth  of  the  belt,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  the 
ring  taken  from  the  middle  segment  of  a  spheroid,  viz^  that  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  similar  spheroid,  whose  axis  of  revolution  is 
the  altitude  of  the  segment  or  breadth  of  the  ring. 

PROPOsrrioN  xi.  theorem. 

The  ungTilar  portions  of  a  revoloidal  belt  taken  from  the  mid- 
dle zone  of  a  quadrangular  revoloid^  are  together  equal  to  a 
revoloidal  spindle,  whose  verticle  section  through  its  opposite 
sides  is  a  double  segment  of  a  circle^  equal  to  the  segment  con^ 
stituting  a  conjugate  section  of  the  belt. 

Let  ABCD  be  a  belt  taken  from  the  middle  zone  of  a  quad- 
rangular revoloid,  and  let  its  conjugate  section  lES  or  KES 
be  uie  segment  of  a  circle  ;  and  the  angular  portions  KAIE, 
LBMF,NCOG,  andPDEQH  will  be  equal  to  the  revoloidal 
spindle  RUTV  whose  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of  its 
opposite  sides  is  a  similar  double  segment  of  the  same  or  an 
equal  circle. 

For,  let  the  prismatic  cylin-        __ 
dric  ungulas   lESLF,  FMNG,  k  [^(^^^^^^pra  M 
OGPH,  HQ  KES,  be  removed,  -    -  -        ■-« 

and  let  these  several  angular 
spaces  be  brought  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  by  the  contact  of  their  cor- 
responding faces,  thus  let  FLM 
Be  brought  in  the  position  lES,  so 
thatLFT  shall  coincide  with  lES, 
let  GNOand  HQP  be  brought  in 
contact  with  FML  and  ElK,  so 
that  GN,  HQ,  shall  coin- 
cide with  FM ,  EK.  For  since  the  faces  of  these  angular 
portions  are  all  similar  and  equal  to  each  other,  they  would  co- 
mcide  when  placed  in  contact  each  to  each,  and  because  the 
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oorresponding  faces  are  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  belt,  they 
would,  when  placed  in  contact,  form  the  same  angular  space  as 
in  the  belt,  and  because  they  form  all  the  angular  space  about 
the  axis  EI  when  in  contact  they  will  form  a  body,  whose  con- 
jugate section  is  a  square,  and  whose  vertical  section  through 
the  centre  of  its  sides  is  the  double  segment  of  a  circle,  which 
(De£  24)  is  a  revoloidal  spindle. 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  angular  portions  of 
any  revoloidal  belt  taken  from  the  middle  frustum  or  zone 
of  a  revoloid  of  any  number  of  sides,  is  equal  to  a  revoloidal 
spindle  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  and  whose  vertical  sec- 
tion through  its  opposite  sides  is  equal  to  a  double  segment  of 
the  circle  composing  a  section  of  tne  belt  And  sinee  the  an- 
gular space  is  the  same  in  a  circular  ring  as  in  a  circle  or  about 
a  point,  (Prop.  XXI.  B.  Y.  EL  Greom.)  it  follows  that  the  an- 
gular space  of  a  belt  or  ring  taken  from  the  middle  zone  of  a 
sphere,  is  equal  to  a  circular  spindle  formed  by  the  revolution 
of  a  section  of  the  ring,  being  a  circular  segment  about  its 
chord  as  an  axis. 

Cor.  2.  Therefore,  a  belt  from  the  middle  zone  of  a  revo- 
loid of  any  number  of  sides,  may  be  resolved  into  prismatic 
ungulas  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  re- 
voloid, the  bases  of  which  are  severally  equal  to  segments  of 
the  circle  forming  a  conjugate  section  of  the  belt,  and  whose 
altitudes  are  each  equal  to  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  poly- 
gon forming  the  inner  portion  of  the  belt ;  and  one  perfect  re- 
voloidal spindle  whose  vertical  section  through  the  centre  of 
its  opposite  sides,  is  the  double  segment  of  the  circle,  each 
equal  to  the  segment  formed  by  a  section  of  the  belt. 

Hence,  the  solidity  of  a  revoloidal  belt  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
prismatic  cylindrical  ungula,  whose  base  is  the  section  of  the 
belt  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  belt,  plus  a  revoloidal  spindle  whose  vertical 
section  through  its  opposite  sides  is  the  double  segment  of  the 
section  of  the  belt 

Cor.  3.  The  solidity  of  a  ring  taken  from  the  middle  zone 
of  a  sphere,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  prismatic  cylindrical  un- 
gula, whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  ring,  and  whose  altitude 
is  equal  to  the  inner  circumference  of  the  ring,  plus  a  circular 
spindle  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  segment,  forming  a 
section  of  the  ring  about  its  chord  as  an  axis. 

Scholium  1.  Let  Z  =  the  middle  zone  of  a  revoloid,  P  =: 
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the  prism  formed  by  taking  a  belt  from  this  zone ;  then  will 
Z  -  P  =  the  belt. 

Let  S  =  the  segment  formed  by  a  section  of  the  belt,  and 
f  =  the  perimeter  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  belt,  and  S  = 
the  solidity  of  the  spindle  formed  by  the  angular  portions  of 
the  belt ;  then  will  5X/>  or  3p  =  the  prismatic  cylindrical  un- 
gulas,  and  Z— P  —  drp  =  «  =  the  revoloidal  spindle. 

Scholium  2.  Let  Z  =  the  middle  frustum  of  a  sphere,  P  = 
the  cylinder  after  taking  away  the  ring  whose  section  is  the 
segment  of  the  circle  of  which  the  spherical  surface  of  the 
segment  is  formed,  and  Z  —  P  =  the  ring. 

Xet  S  =  the  segment  formed  by  a  section  of  the  ring  and 
*  =  the  inner  circumference  of  the  ring,  and  s<  will  =  the 
prismatic  cylindrical  ungula  which  is  conceived  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  ring.  Let  s  =  the  spindle  formed  from  the  angu- 
lar portions,  and  Z  —  V  —  s^  =  s  =  ihe  circular  spindle. 

Scholium  3.  Let  the  length  or  perimeter  of  a  revolidal  belt  or 
spherical  ring,  taken  from  the  middle  zone  of  a  revoloid  or 
sphere,  be  increased  while  the  conjugate  section  remains  the 
same,  and  the  portion  which  may  be  resolved  into  the  prisma- 
tic cylindrical  ungula  is  increased  in  the  same  ratio  :  but  the 
angular  portion  which  we  resolve  into  the  spindle,  remams 
constant 

Therefore,  rings  formed  from  portions,  whose  sections  are  a 
similar  segment  of  a  circle,  are  not  proportional  to  the  circum- 
ferences of  the  rings,  unless  the  chord  of  the  segment  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  segment  generating 
the  rings.     (See  Con  6th.  Prop.  IV.) 

Cor.  4.  If  a  belt  or  ring  be  taken  from  a  middle  frustum  or 
zone  of  an  elliptical  revoloid  or  an  ellipsoid,  the  belt  or  ring 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  resolved  into  a  prismatic  ungula  of 
an  elliptical  cylinder  whose  base  is  the  section  of  the  belt  or 
ring,  and  whose  altitude  is  its  inner  circumference ;  and  an 
elliptical  spindle,  such  as  would  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
the  elliptical  segment,  formed  by  a  section  of  the  belt  or  ring 
around  its  chord  as  an  axis,  which  spindle  is  equal  to  all  the 
angula  space  contained  in  the  belt  or  ring. 

Scholium.  4.  The  same  remarks  as  were  used  in  reference 
to  segments  Prop.  X.,  Cor.  4,  are  applicable  to  the  belt 
dr  ring  from  a  middle  zone  or  frustum  of  an  elliptical  revoloid 
or  an  ellipsoid,  viz :  that  a  belt  from  a  middle  zone  of  an  ellip- 
tical revoloid  is  equivalent  to  a  similar  revoloid  whose  axis 
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is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  that  of  the  zone,  and  that  a  nag 
from  the  middle  zone  of  an  ellipsoid  is  equivalent  to  a  similar 
ellipsoid  "whose  axis  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  segment ; 
and  this  is  true  whether  it  is  an  oblate  or  prolate  revoloid  or 
ellipsoid. 

Scholium.  The  middle  frustum  of  a  circular  or  an  elliptical 
spindle,  may  be  resolved  into  two  portions  ;  a  cylinder  whose 
base  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  frustum,  and  its  altitude  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  frustum  ;  and  a  ring  remaining  after  this 
cylinder  is  withdrawn.  The  ring  may  be  computed  by  find- 
ing what  portion  it  is  of  a  spherical  ring,  and  the  cylinder 
may  be  computed  according  to  its  dimensions. 

PROPOSITION    XII.    THEOBEH. 

A  vertical  parabolic  revoloid  is  equal  to  half  its  circumscribing 
prism;  and  a  vertical  paraboloid  is  equal  to  half  its  drcum^ 
scribing  cylinder. 

Let  ABC  be  a  vertical  section  of  a 
segment  of  a  quadrangular  parabolic 
revoloid,  or  of  a  paraboloid,  and  let 
BCHI  be  a  similar  section  of  the  prism 
circumscribing  the  revoloid,  or  cylin- 
der circumscribing  the  paraboloid 
through  the  same  plane  UBADIC, 
and  if  we  suppose  the  axis  AD  to  be 
divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of 
equal  parts  through  which,  and  through  the  solid,  if  planes 
EFG  are  passed  perpendicular  to  such  axis,  the  sections  of 
the  revoloid  made  by  such  planes  would  be  squares,  all  of 
which  make  up  the  revoloid,  and  the  sections  of  the  paraboloid 
would  be  circles,  all  of  which  constitute  the  paraboloid,  which, 
as  those  squares  and  circular  sections  are  indefinitely  near 
together,  may  be  represented  as  a  function  of  those  squares  or 
circles. 

Now,  because  the  square  described  on  F6  is  equal  to  f  of 
the  square  on  EG,  4FG^  =  the  area  of  the  square  described  on 
EG.  But  by  property  of  parabola,  (Prop.  VII.,  parabola,) 
pXAF  =  FG«  where  p  denotes  the  parameter  of  the  pa- 
rabola ;  consequently  4pxAF  will  also  express  the  same 
sqimre  section  EG,  and  therefore  4pX  the  sum  of  all  the 
AJPs  will  be  the  sum  of  all  the  square  sections,  or  the  same  func- 
tion of  the  whole  content  of  the  revoloid  ;  and  because  circles 
are  as  the  squares  described  on  their  diameters,  the  sum  of 
all  the  APsX^willbe  a  similar  function  of  the  whole  contentof 
the  paraboloid. 


^ 
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But  all  the  AFs  form  an  arithmetical  progression,  begin- 
ning at  0  or  nothing,  and  having  the  greater  term,  and  the 
sum  of  all  the  terms,  each  expressed  by  the  whole  axis  AD. 

And  since  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  such  progression  is 
^equal  to  i  AD,  multiplied  by  AD,  or  J^  AD*,  half  the  product 
of  the  greatest  term,  and  the  number  of  terms  ;  therefore 
i  AD*  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  AFs,  and  consequently 
4»  X  i AD* ,  or  2  X P  X  AD*  is  the  sum  of  the  re  voloid.  But  by 
the  properties  of  the  parabola  p  :  DC  :  :  DC  :  AD, 

OTp  =  -T^   ;  consequently    2Xj9XAD*,  becomes  2xAD 

XDC*  for  the  solid  content  of  the  revoloid.  But  4  X  AD 
XDC  is  equal  to  the  prism  HIBC,  consequently  the  parabo* 
lie  revoloid  is  equal  to  half  of  its  circumscribing  prism,  and 
from  a  parity  of  reasoning,  with  regard  to  the  paraboloid  and 
cylinder,  the  paraboloid  is  equal  to  half  its  circumscribing 
cylinder. 

Cor.  Hence  each  of  the  ungulas  of  v^hich  the  parabolic  re- 
voloid is  composed  is  equal  to  half  its  circumscribing  prism, 
and  these  unffulas  are  such  as  are  cut  from  a  parabolic  cylin- 
der or  prism,  by  planes  meeting  in  the  vertical  plane,  passing 
tfarougn  the  vertices  of  its  two  parabolic  bases. 

PROPOSITION   ZUI.      THEOREM. 

The  solidity  ofafrusttim  of  a  polar  hemisphere  of  a  parabolic 
revoloid  is  equal  to  a  prism  of  equal  altitude^  and  whose  base 
is  half  the  sum  of  the  two  oases  of  the  frustum  ;  and  the 
solidity  of  a  frustum  of  a  polar  hemisphere  of  a  paraboloid 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  cylinder  of  equal  altitude^  and  whose 
base  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two  circular  bases  of  the 
frustum. 

For  in  the  frustum  BE6C  last  proposition. 
2^X  AD*=  the  solid  ABC 
and  2pxAF*  =  the  solid  AEG. 

Therefore  the  difference  2d X  (AD*  —  AF*)  =  the  frustum 
BEGC. 

But  AD*— AF*=  DFx(AD+AF,) 
therefore,  2pxDFx(AD+AF)  =  the  frustum  BEGC. 

But,  by  the  parabola ;>XAD  =  DC,  and;?xAF  =  FG', 
therefore  2xDFx(DC'+FG*)  =  the  frustum  BEGC, 
that  is  frustum  BEGC  =  half  the  sum  DC,  FG,  of  the  frus- 
tum multiplied  by  the  altitude  DF. 

And  for  the  same  reasons  as  adduced  in  the  the  last  pro- 
position, this  demonstration  is  equally  applicable  to  the  frustum 
o{  a  revoloid  or  a  paraboloid. 
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Cor.  Hence  any  conjugate  section  of  an  ungula,  being  part 
of  a  polar  hemisphere  oi  a  parabolic  revoloid,  is  equal  to  a 
prism  of  equal  altitude,  and  ^hose  base  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  the  two  bases. 

PROPOSITION   XIV.    THEOREM. 

A  conjugate  parabolic  revohid  is  equal  to^jofiU  circumscrilh 
ing  prism  ;  and  a  conjugate  parobolic  spindle  is  eqtuil  to 
TT  ^f  ^  circumscribing  cylinder. 

Let  AIBC  be  a  parabolic  revoloid 
whose  vertical  axis  is  an  ordinate 
to  the  several  parabolic  sections, 
and  whose  vertices  are  all  in  the 
plane  made  by  the  conjugate  sec- 
tion ARPB,  and  the  revoloid  will  be 
equal  to  -fj  of  its  circumscribing 
prism. 


For  this  revoloid  is  composed  of  parabolic  ungulas,  such  as 
are  cut  from  the  vertical  side  of  a  parabolical  prism,  which 
(Prop.  XVIII.  Cor.  2,  B  II.)  are  equal  to  i^  their  circumscribing 
prisms ;  hence  a  number  of  associated  ungulas  are  equal  to  j^ 
their  associated  prisms,  and  since  the  inscribed  paraboloid 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  its  circumscribing  cylinder,  as 
the  revoloid  to  its  circumscribing  prism ;  hence  a  conjuc^ate 
paraboloid  or  a  parabolic  spindle  is  Ys  of  its  circumscribing 
prism. 

Scholium.  The  frustum  of  a  parabolic  spindle  may  be  re- 
solved into  three  portions— first,  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  one 
of  the  bases  of  the  frustum,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  length  of 
the  frustum— second,  the  angular  portion  of  the  ring  re- 
maining after  taking  away  the  cylinder,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  parabolic  spindle  formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  section 
of  the  ring  on  the  chord  or  double  ordinate — third,  a  parabo- 
lic prism,  whose  base  is  a  section  of  the  ring,  and  whose  alti- 
titude  is  equal  to  the  inner  circumference  of  the  ring. 

The  first  is  equal  to  its  base  multiplied  by  its  altitude.  The 
second  is  equal  to  fy  of  its  circumscribing  prism  ;the  third  is 
equal  to  |  of  its  circumscribing  rectangular  prism. 
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If  any  solids  formed  by  the  rotaJtiim  of  a  conic  section  about  its 
axis,  that  is  a  ^heroid,  paraboloid,  or  hyperboloid,  be  cut  by 
a  plane  in  any  position  ;  the  section  will  be  some  conic  sec* 
tion,  and  all  the  parallel  sections  will  be  like  and  similar 
figures. 

Let  ABC  be  the  generating  section,  or  a  section  of  the  given 
solid  through  its  axis  BD,  and  perpendicular  to  the  proposed 
section  AFC,  their  common  intersection  being  AC ;  and  GH 
be  any  other  line  meeting  the  generating  section  in  G  and  H, 
and  cutting  AC  in  E  ;  and  erect  EF  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
ABC,  and  meeting  the  proposed  plane  in  F. 


Then,  if  AC  and  GH  be  conceived  to  be  moved  continually 
parallel  to  themselves,  will  the  rectangle  AE  X  EC  be  to  the 
rectangle  GE  X  EH,  always  in  a  constant  ratio ;  but  if  GH  be 
perpendicular  to  BD,  the  points  G,  F,  H  will  be  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  GH,  so  that  GE  X  EH 
will  be  =  EP  ;  therefore  AE  X  EC  will  be  to  EF*,  always 
in  a  constant  ratio ;  consemiently  AFC  is  a  conic  section,  and 
every  section  parallel  to  AFC  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  it, 
and  similar  to  it. 

Cor.  I.  The  above  constant  ratio,  in  which  AE  X  EC  is 
to  EF*,  is  that  of  KI*  to  IN*,  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of 
the  generating  section  respectively  parallel  to  AC,  GH  ;  that 
is,  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  sec- 
tion, to  the  square  of  the  revolving  axis  of  the  generating 
plane. 

This  will  appear  bv  conceiving  AC  and  6H  to  be  moved  into 
the  positions  KL,  MN,  intersecting  in  I,  the  centre  of  the  ge- 
emating  section. 
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Cor.  2.  And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  axes  AC  and  2£F 
of  the  section,  supposing  E  now  to  be  the  middle  of  AC,  will 
be  to  each  other,  as  the  diameter  KL  is  to  the  diameter  MN 
of  the  generating  section. 

Cor,  3.  If  the  section  of  the  solid  be  made  so  as  to  return 
into  itself,  it  will  evidently  be  an  ellipse.  Which  always 
happens  in  the  spheroid,  except  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  ;  which  position  is  also  to  be  exceptea  in  the  other  solids, 
the  section  being  always  then  a  circle :  in  the  paraboloid  the  sec- 
tion is  always  an  ellipse,  excepting  when  it  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  ;  and  in  the  hyperboloid  the  section  is  always  an  ellipse, 
when  its  axis  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  solid,  an  angle  greater 
than  that  made  by  the  said  axis  of  the  solid  and  the  asymptote 
of  the  generating  hyperbola  ;  the  section  being  an  hyperbola 
in  all  other  cases,  but  when  those  angles  are  equal,  then  it  is 
a  parabola. 

Cor.  4.  But  if  the  section  be  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  BD, 
it  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with,  and  similar  to,  the  generating 
plane  ABC  ;  that  is,  the  section  parallel  to  the  axis,  in  a  sphe- 
roid, is  an  ellipse  similar  to  the  generating  ellipse ;  in  the  para- 
boloid, the  section  is  a  parabola  similar  to  the  generating  para- 
bola ;  and  in  an  hyperboloid,  it  is  an  hyperbola  similar  to  the 
generating  hyperbola  of  the  solid. 

Cor.  5.  In  the  spheroid,  the  section  through  the  axis  is  the 
greatest  of  the  parallel  sections  ;  but  in  the  hyperboloid,  it  is 
the  smallest ;  and  in  the  paraboloid,  all  the  sections  parallel  to 
the  axis,  are  equal  to  one  another.— For,  the  axis  is  the  great- 
est parallel  chord  line  in  the  ellipse,  but  the  least  in  the  oppo- 
site hyperbolas,  and  all  the  diameters  are  equal  in  a  parabola. 

Cor.  6.  If  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  KL,  MN,  be 
joined  by  the  line  ELN,  and  AO  be  drawn  parallel  to  KN,  and 
meeting  GEH  in  O,  £  being  the  midde  of  AC,  or  AE  the 
semi-axis,  and  GH  parallel  to  MN.  Then  EO  will  be  equal  to 
EF,  the  other  semi-axis  ofthe  section. 

For,  by  similar  triangles,  KI :  IN  :  :  AE  :  EO. 

Or,  upon  GH  as  a  diameter,  describe  a  circle  meeting  EQ, 
perpendicular  to  GH,  in  Q ;  and  it  is  evident  that  EQ  will  be 
equal  to  the  semi-diameter  EF. 

Cor.  7.  Draw  AP  parallel  to  the  axis  BD  of  the  solid,  and 
meeting  the  perpendicular  GH  in  P.  Then  it  will  be  evident 
that,  in  the  spheroid,  the  semi-axis  EF  =  EO  will  be  greater 
than  EP ;  but  in  the  hyperboloid,  the  semi-axis  EF  =  EO,  of 
the  elliptic  section,  will  be  less  than  EP  ;  and  in  the  parabo* 
loid,  EF  ss  £0  is  always  equal  to  EP. 
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Sckaliunu  The  analogy  of  the  sections  of  an  hyperboloid  to 
those  of  the  cone,  are  very  remarkable,  all  the  three  conic 
sections  being  formed  by  cutting  an  hyperboloid  in  the  same 
position  as  the  cone  is  cut. 

Thus,  let  an  hyperbola  and  its  asymptote  be  revolved  toge* 
ther  about  the  transverse  axis,  the  former  describing  an  hyper- 
boloid, and  the  latter  a  cone  circumscribing  it ;  tfien  let  them 
be  supposed  to  be  both  cut  by  a  plane  in  any  position  and  the 
two  sections  will  be  like,  similar,  and  concentric  figures  ;  that 
is,  if  the  plane  cut  both  sides  of  each,  the  sections  will  be  con- 
centric, similar  ellipses ;  if  the  cutting  plane  be  parallel  to  the 
asymptote,  or  to  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  sections  will  be  para- 
bolas ;  and  in  all  other  positions,  the  sections  will  be  similar 
and  concentric  hyperbolas. 


That  the  sections  are  like  figures,  appears  from  the  forego- 
ing corollaries.  That  they  are  concentric,  will  be  evident 
when  we  consider  that  Cc  is  =  Aa,  producing  AC  both  ways 
to  meet  the  asymptotes  in  a  and  c.  And  that  they  are  similar, 
or  have  their  transverse  and  conjugate  axes  proportional  to 
each  other,  will  appear  thus :  Produce  GH  both  ways  to  meet 
the  asymptotes  in  g  and  h  ;  and  on  the  diameters  GH,  gh^ 
describe  the  semi-circles  GQH,  Hli,  meeting  EQR,  drawn 
perpendicular  to  GH,  in  Qand  K ;  EQ  and  ER  being  then 
evidently  the  semi-conjugate  axes,  and  EC,  Ec,  the  semi-trans- 
verse axes  of  the  sections.  Now  if  GH  and  AC  be  conceived 
to  be  moved  parallel  to  themselves,  AE  X  EC  or  CE*,  will 
be  to  GE  X  EH  or  EQ',  in  a  constant  ratio,  or  CE  to  EQ 
will  be  a  constant  ratio ;  and  since  cE  is  as  Eg*,  and  aE  as  Eh 
aE  X  Ec  or  cE*,  will  be  to  g'E  X  EA  or  ER«,  in  a  constant 
ratio,  or  cE  to  ER  will  be  a  constant  ratio;  but  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  vertex,  C  and  c  coincide,  or  EC  =  Ec,  as  also 
EG  =  E; ,  consequently  EQ  is  then  =  ER,  and  CE  to  EQ 
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will  be  =  cE  to  ER  ;  but  as  these  ratios  are  constant,  if  they 
be  equal  to  each  other  in  one  place,  they  must  be  always  so  ; 
and  consequently  CE  :  Ec  :  :  QE  :  ER. 

And  this  analogy  of  the  sections  will  readily  be  recognised, 
when  we  consider  that  a  cone  is  a  species  of  the  hyperboloid ; 
or  a  triangle  a  species  of  the  hyperbola,  whose  axes  are  infi- 
nitely small. 


PROPOBmOlf   XYI.      THEORBM. 

If  SI  be  the  semi-diameter  belonging  to  the  double  ordinate 
AEC  of  the  generating  planef  AEC  being  the  diameter  of  the 
section  AFC,  conceived  to  be  moved  continually  paraQel  to 
itself;  and  x  denote  any  part  of  the  diameter  SI,  intercepted 
by  E  the  middle  of  AC,  and  any  given  fixed  point  taken  in 
SI  ;  then  will  the  section  AFC  be  always  as  a  +  bx  +  cxx  ; 
a,  b,  c,  being  constant  quantities  ;  b  in  some  cases  aMrma-- 
tive,  and  in  others  negative;  c being  affirmative  in  thenyper^ 
bola^  and  negative  in  the  ellipse,  and  nothing  in  the  parabo- 
la ;  and  a  may  always  be  supposed  to  denote  the  distance  of 
the  given  fixed  point  from  the  vertex  s. 

In  any  conic  section,  AC  is  as  a  +  te  +  cxr  ;  but  all  the 
parallel  sections  are  like  and  similar  figures,  and  similar  plane 
figures,  are  as  the  squares  of  their  like  dimensions  ;  therefore 
the  section  AFC  is  as  AC',  that  is,  as  a  +  fc«  +  cxx. 

Cor.  If  the  given  fixed  point,  where  x  begins,  coincide  with 
the  vertex  5,  then  will  a  be  equal  to  nothing,  and  the  section 
will  be  as  &c  =k  cxx^  or  as  x  db  dxx,  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipse, 
and  as  bx,  or  as  a;,  in  the  parabola. 

The  subject  of  hyperbolic  revoloids  and  hyperboloids  will 
be  considered  in  another  place  ;  we  will  here  add  a  few  gen* 
eral  scholia  and  formulie  in  relation  to  cylindric  and  conical 
ungulas. 
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SCHOLIA   AND  FORMUUE  IN  RELATION  TO   CYLINDBIC  AND  CONI 
CAL  DNGULAS. 


Scholium.  It  has  been  shovn  (Prop. 
VI.,  Cor.  V,)  that  an  ungula  pertaining 
to  a  right  revoloid  is  equal  to  ^  its  cir- 
tsumscribfng  prism,  and  Prop.  JII,  that  its 
curve  surface  is  equal  to  that  of  the  adja- 
cent side  of  its  circumscribing  prism  ; 
and  because  the  ungula  FHKD  is  equal 
to  an  ungula  of  a  right  revoloid,  if  the 
intersection  HK  of  the  plane  FHK,  DHK 
passes  through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  ; 
therefore  the  convex  surface  of  the  ungula 
»  FHKG  is  equal  to  FA  X  FD  ;  let  GPoD 
be  an  singula  cut  from  the  former  by  the 
plane  GPo,  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  for- 
mer-; and  the  convex  surface  of  the 
ungula  GPoDis  =  the  surface  FHKD— the  convex  surface  of 
the  segment  HKFGPo,  and  this  may  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions ;  viz.,  the  curve  surface  on  the  segment  PoNn  FG,  and 
the  convex  surface  of  the  segment  oNn  PHK,  the  latter  of 
which  is  equal  (rK  X  FD  +  nK  X  FD)  =r  2rKxFD,  and  the 
former  is  equal  the  arc  PGo  XGF  or  oN. 

It  will  be  perceived  therefore  that,  although  we  have  the 
quadrature  of  the  whole  convex  surface  of  a  revoloidal  ungula, 
and  also  of  any  portion  NKo  in  absolute  terms,  yet  any  por- 
tion oGFN,  or  oGPD  is  known  only  in  terms  of  the  arc  of  the 
circle,  and  consequently  depends  on  the  circle's  quadrature, 
but  we  are  enabled  by  the  principles  referred  to  in  this  scho- 
lium, to  determine  both  the  surface  and  solidity  of  any  portion 
PBF,  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  we  have  the  sur- 
face and  solidity  of  the  whole  cylinder,  from  which  the  ungula 
is  derived,  and  since  a  revoloidal  spindle  is  conceived  to  be 
made  up  of  partial  ungulast,  the  revoloidal  spindle  is  suscepta- 
ble  of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  in  its  determination. 

Let  FD  =  h  the  altitude,  and  AG  =  HA  =  r  the  radius  of 
the  cylinder  from  which  the  ungula  is  derived  ;  the  whole 
convex  surface  of  the  ungula  is  =  2rA  -        -        -        -     (0 

Let  k  =  the  altitude  of  the  ungula  GPoD,  and  let  oi  =  half 
the  chord  oF  =  c,  then  will  the  surface  ONK  =  (r — c)  X  A 
=  rA— cA (2) 

Let  the  arc  PGo  =  p,  and  the  surface  oNGFPn,  will  be  = 
pX{k-i)  =  ph^pk («) 
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Hence  the  surface  of  the  ungula  PGoD  =  2rh  —  rh+ch  — 
ph+pk  =  rh  +  ch  —ph  +  pk (4) 

Let  an  ungula  ELMD  whose  base  is  greater  than  half  that 
of  the  cylinder  be  considered :  if  EF  =  FG,  then  will  the  con- 
vex surface  of  this,  equal  that  of  the  ungula  FKHD  +  the 
arc  (HFK  or  i  ^r)  X  EF  +  ^r  (KL  or  No)  —  r A  +  cA- 
ph+pk  - (5) 

The  solidity  of  the  ungula  FKHD  is  =  2r«  A  -        -        (6) 

Let  a  =  the  base  PGo  of  the  ungula  GPoD,  and  the  solidity 
will  be  {rh  +  ch  —ph  +pk)\r  —  aX  \  (A— A)  (Prop.  V, 
B.   II.)  =  |r»A  +  \rch  —  {rph  +  \rpk  —  \ah  +  \  ak      (7) 

If  A  equal  the  base  of  the  ungula  ELMD,  and  if  S  =  its 
curve  surface,  its  solidity  will  beSxir  +  Ax  (\h — \k) 
=  i  Sr  +  i  AA  —  i  AA (8) 

iScA.  2.  Let  AEBF  be  the  base  of  a  ^ 

cone  or  any  other  pyramid,  right  or 
oblique ;  AVE  a  section  through  the 
vertex  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  base ;  EVF,  EOF  two  other 
sections  perpendicular  to  AVE, 
the  fornner  through  the  vertex,  and 
the  latter  through  the  side  at  C, 
between  V  and  B.  On  AE  let  fall 
the  perpendiculars  VH,  CI ;  and  on 
DC  the  perpendiculars  VK,  EL, 
draw  CG  parallel  to  AB.  meeting 
AVandVHinGandM. 

Then  it  is  evident  that  EFBV  is  a  pyramid,  whose  base  is 
EFB,  and  whose  altitude  is  VH  ;  let  the  base  be  called  A  and 
the  altitude  a,  and  the  solidity  will  be  }  Aa ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  EFCV  is  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  EFC  and  altitude  VK ; 
let  the  base  be  called  B  and  the  altitude  6,  and  its  content 
will  be  1  B6,  it  is  evident  also  that  the  ungula  EFBC  =  ^  An 
-—  \  Eft. 

But,  by  similar  triangles,  AEV,  GVC,  it  is 

AB  V  PI 
AB-CG  :  CI  or  HV-VM  :  :  AB  :  HV.  or  a  =^3^  ; 

GC  y.  CI 
also  AB-GC  :  CI : :  AB  :  HV  : :  GC  s  VM  =aB--GC  ' 

and  DC:BD::  (by   the  similar  triancles  ICD,  DBL)  CI: 
BL :  :  (because  of  the  similar  triangles  BCI  and  CVM,  VKC 

A  n^x^^^IUt      ^^  ^  ^I    _.„  ^^^       GC  X  CI  X  DB 
and  CBL)  VM  =  ^g-^g  :  VK  (ft)  =  Dcrx(AB-GC) 
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Therefore  the  mgula  EFBC  will  be 

-  »^^       vrAvAR     R^GCxPBy  ,n 

-  AB^GC^  ^^^^^""^^     DC     ^'         '        "        <^^ 
which  is  a  general  formula  for  the  ungula  of  any  pyramid. 

If  the  base  be  circular,  or  the  pyramid  a  cone,  and  the 
anj?1e  CDB  be  less  than  the  angle  VAL) ;  or  which  is  the  same, 
if  CD  and  VA,  fn*oduced,  intersect  in  N  ;  the  section  ECP 
will  be  a  segment  of  an  ellipse,  whose  transverse  axis  isCN, 
and  conjugate  y/  (NO  X  GC),  NO  being  drawn  parallel  to 
AB,  and  meeting  VB  produced  in  O.  And  then  the  formula 
will  become 

iCI  GC  X  DB 

AB— GC  ^  ^^^  ^  circular  segment  EBF  —  — gg —  X 

'CI 
elliptic  segment  ECF)  =  .p_pp  x  AB  X  circular   segment 

„^„     GC  X  DB  X  >/  (NO  X  GC)     ^     .      , 

JBBF DC  X  CN circular   segment, 

whose  diameter  is  CN,  and  height  CD)  =,  since  sim.  seg.  are 

'CI 
as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  .J ^^  x  (AF  X  circular 

^„„     GC  X  DBX  CN  X  >/  NO  X  GC 
segment  EBF pC  x  AB^ ^    "^^^ 

m&ai  of  the  circle  AEBP  whose  height  is  — ^^ — )  =  the 

content  of  the  elliptic  ungula  EFCB  -        • .       -        .        (2) 
But,  by  similar  triangles,  GC— AD  :  DC  : :  GC  :  CN  = 

GCxCD  ,^^  An  n«  nn  xrn  GCxDB  . .  . 
___  ,  and  GC-AD  :  DB  : :  GC  :  NO  =.gg--^,which 

values  'of  NO  and  NC  being  substituted  in  the  above  expres- 
sion of  the  elliptic  ungula,  will  give 

^g|-ggX  [ABX  circular segmeutEBF-^X^gCZADf 
X  segment  oC  the  circle  AEBF  whose  height  is 

^°  ^  ^^~^^^3  =  ^X  [D  X  circular  segment  EBF- 

d^              DB         ' 
lyi~  ^  (pT) T\  ,  J  y  X  segment  of  the  circle  AB  whose 

^  .  ^   .  D  X  (DB  —  D  +  d), 

height  is ^ ^ -'] (S) 

=  the  elliptic  ungula  EFCB  ;  putting  h  for  the  height  of  the 
ungula,  D  and  d  for  the  diameters  of  the  base  and  end,  or  top, 
of  the  frustum,  respectively. 
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D'— d' 

If  this  value  be  taken  from  '  hn  X-tx — y     =    the    whole 

conic  frustumi  the  remainder  will  express  the  complemental 

elliptical  ungula  EFCGAg^  X  (D»— £p)  x  n  -  D  circular 

^  .  ^    .  BD  .     cf        /        BD       \J 
segment,  whose  height  is^  +  ^r  X  (bd_D  +~d)     ^ 

^       ^  .  ^  .  BD— D+d         ih  ^       ^ 

segment  whose  height  is ^ ,  orj/    ,  X  — tuP  +  D  x 

1.       ._  .  u. .  AD  ^    d*        /      BD       U 
segment  whose  height  is^  +  -^  X  {qd_d^j)'   X   seg- 

BD-D+d 
roent  whose  height  is -z - (4) 

If  the  points  D  and  A  coincide,  the  section  EFC  becomes,  a 

whole    ellipse,  and  the   formula    above,  become  |  Dhn   X 

D^—d^Dd 

— g — J —  =  the  elliptical  ungula  ACB (5) 

And  the  complemental  ungula  ACQ  =  dhn  X 
D^/Dd-<? 

-D=d- •    -    W 

If  the  angle  CDB  be  equal  to  the  angle  YAB,  the  section 
will  be  a  parabola,  whose  axis  is  CD,  and  base  EF  =2-v/' 
(ADxDB)  =2v^(D_d)  X  d,  and  its  area,  by  prop.  VI,  B.  I, 
=  |DC  X  EF     =  |DC  ^/(D— d)  d ;  and  therefore  the  ex- 

presssion  becomes  ^^  X  (D  X  segment  EBF gg—    x 

\liCVDd—€P  =  the  parabolic  ungula EFBC      ...     (7) 
If  this  be  taken  from  ^  hn  Xfj — T»  ^^^  remainder  will  ex- 
press  the  complemental  ungula  EFGGA,  viz. 
ih  x(|d^/Drf_<f  — g— 2  +  ^— ^  X  segmeot  whose  height 

1*       / 
or  j^^  X I  (D—d)  J  vrf  (D-d)  -fuT  +  D  x segment  whose 

height  is  -^j (8) 
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If  the  an^te  CDB  exceed  the  angle  VAB,  the 
section  will  be  a  an  hyperbola,  whose  transverse 

.    .    ^iwt  .       .                          .        CGX  CD 
axis  IS  CN,  but  the  transverse  axis  =  — pg 

dxCD 
CP  being  drawn  parallel  to  VA,  or  p    j  _db 

DR     ^        DB 
and  the  conjugate  also  =GC  \/pR  ^^D-d-DB 

and  the  area  of  the  hyperbolic  section  substituted  in  the  gen- 
eral formula  (1)  will  give  the  solidity  of  the  hyperbolic  ungula. 

Scholium  3.  If  from  the  perimeter  of  the  section  EFC 
there  be  projected,  the  surface  EIF  by  ^ 

perpendiculars  AP,CI,  &c.,  to  the  base  of 
the  cone,  the  surface  EBFIE  on  the  base, 
will  be  to  that,  perpendicular  above,  viz., 
ECFB  on  the  surface  of  the  cone  as  OB  to 
AV ;  as  the  radius  of  the  base  to  the  slant 
height  of  the  cone,  (Prop.  XII,  B.  II.,) 
moreover  the  area  of  the  section  EFC  is 
to  the  area  EIF  as  DC  :  DI ;  hence  the 

BV 
convex  surface  FCEB  =  S  =  g^    x 

EBFIE -    - (1) 

And  the  area  FIE  =-pc  ^  ^^^ 

Let  ECEF=B  and  the  expression  for  the  surface  of  the  base 

FIE  of  the  ungula  FIEC  becomes  -^  X  B  -    -    -    -     (2) 
Let  the  base  EFB  of  the  ungula  EFBC  be  called  A,  and 

the  area  EBFIE  will  be  A— ^  X  B (3) 

CB  DI 

And  consequently  S  =  -jg  X  A —  ^  X  B    -    -    -     (4) 

VB 
If  from  (^  X  base  AFBE  of  the  cone)  =  the  convex  sur- 

face  of  the  whole  cone,  there  be  taken  that  of  the  ungula  found 

above ;  the  remainder  ^  X  (FAEF+^  X  FCEF)     -     (5) 

will  express  the  convex  surface  of  the  remaining  part  EFCVA  of 

the  cone.  And  if  from  the  value  last  found,  there  be  taken  Qg 

VC 
X  circle  CG,  =   qt  X  circle  GC  the  convex  surface  of  the 
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BV  DI 

cone  GVC,  the  remainder  ^g  x  (TAEF  X  pg  X  FCEP  — 

circle  GC) (e) 

will  express  that  of  the  complement  EFAGC. 
If  the  section  PCE  be  an  ellipse,  the  surface  of  the  ungula 

will  be  Qg  X  (circular  segment  FBE  —  -gg  X  elliptical  seg- 
m»,  FCE) ..  .„d  ^  ^  X  EBF-  Jg^?^?^) 
y/gC^AD  ^  (segment  circle  AB,  whose  height  is  AB  X 

5^.)=^^iS=^    X  (EBF- -^  X 

DB—i(D—d)   ^     /       DB  .      .,.      , 

DB-(D--5r^  VDB-(D-^  ^  *®8-  ^''-  AB,  whose 

DB-D-^ 
height  IS  D  X ^ (7) 

And  the  value  of  the  surface  EFCVA,  (Formula  6,)  will 
become,  ^g  x  (circ.  seg.  FAE  X  gg  X  ellip,  seg.  FCE)  (8) 

Or  it  is  -  ^(^*'+(P-^'>  V  /PAP  4.  ^  V  ^P+^-AP 
Ur  It  IS p^^-^^         X  (FAE  +  pi  X       j_AB 

/D  — AB  .    ,  J— AB 

V  ;/_AB  ^  *®*^*  ^*'*^'*  A^'  whose  height  is  D  X — 5 — 

(9) 

And  the  value  of  the  surface  of  the  complemental  ungnla* 

(Formula  6,)  will  become  gg  (cir.  seg.  FAE  +  55  ^   ^^^^^ 

Beg.FCE-ciTdeCG)  =  ^^^^^^^^X  (.nd»+FAE  + 

d»       i(D+d)—AD     /D  — AD 

D*  ^       d AD —  ▼     ^ Ajj   X   seg.  circle  AB,  whose 

^  .  ^    .   T^       rf— AD, 

height  IS  D  X  — j— ) (10) 

When  D  coincides  with  A  the  expression  will  become, 

X  (D* —y/Dd)  for  the  convex  surface  of  the  ongula 

ABC. (11) 

And  05  X  AV(AB  x  GC)  X  n=2n  x  VB  X  AIV^ 
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=  -^^ — p_  . —  X  — 2 —  v'Drf  for  the  oblique  cone 

ACV. (12) 

Also  ^Qp  "  X  (AV(AB  X  GC)— GC«) 

nv'(4A»  +  (D  — rf)«)      ,D+rf      ,^^      ^,,  , 
=  D_\f X  (-g-  ^/(Dd— d»))  for 

the  complemental  elliptic  ungula  AC6. (18) 

If  DC  be  parallel  to  AV,  or  the  section  aparabola ;  since 
its  area  BistDCxDF  =  ^DC  v(AD  X  DB.)  the  general 
formula  for  the  ungula  will  become 

^  X  seg.  (FBE-tDI  ^(AD  x  DB))  =  ^(^yj^^*) 

X  [seg.  PBE  to  height  DB  —  }  (D  —  d)  ^(d(D  —  d))]  for  the 
convex  surface  of  the  parabolic  ungula  FEBC.    -    -    -    (14) 
And  the  expression  in  Formula  5  will  become, 

g  X  («g.FAE  +  tW  V(AD  X  DB))  =  ■^%ti'^'> 

X  [(seg.  FAE  to  heicht  AE  +  |(D  — d)  ^/(d(D— d))]  for 
that  of  the  part  AEFCV. 

VB 

Also,  that  in  Formula  6,  will  he  ^  x  seg.  FAE  +  ^  DI 

^(AD  X  DB)-AD.  X  „)  =^^<l*^^5j:^)  X  seg- 

ment  FAE  to  height  AD  +  |(D  — d)  ^/(d(D  — d)^— nd,) 
for  that  of  the  complimental  parabolic  ungula  FAEDG.    (15) 

If  the  angle  CDB  be  greater  than  the  angle  YAB,  or  the 
section  be  an  hyperbola,  its  area  being  found,  and  substituted 
for  B  in  the  general  formulae,  will  give  the  surfaces  ofthe  hy- 
perbolic ongulas. 

If  the  hyperbolic  section  be  perpendicular  to  the  base,  DI 
will  vanish,  and  the  expressions  will  become, 
^(4A«+(D  — d)«)  ^   .     ,„      ,        ......    D  — d 

— ^^ — fyZIrf — ■      ^  ^S'  otcvr.  AB,  whose  height  is  — —^ 

for  the  curve  surface  of  the  perpendicular  ungula  CIB.     (16) 

^(4A«+(D  — d)«)  ^  ^      .    ,     ^«  ,_  .  u    ^+d  r 

—^ — T\_j X  seg.  of  the  circle  AB,  height  — s^i  for 

that  of  the  remaining  part  AICV. (17) 

V^(4A«+(D  — d)  )       ^  ^  ,      .,.,>.       .^  .  ._  . 

—^ — jS     J X  (seg.  of  the  circle  AB,  whose  height  is 

D+d 

— iid«,)  for  that  of  the  complemental  perpendicular  un- 
gula AIGC (18) 
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BOOK  IV. 


ON  THE  REVOLOIDAL  CURVE,  THE  RECTIFICATION  OF  THE 
ELLIPSE,  AND  OTHER  CURVES,  AND  ON  THE  QUADRITURE 
OF  THE  CIRCLE,  AC. 


DEFINITIONS. 


1.  The  revobidal  curve  is  the  curve  forming  the  contour  of 
one  of  the  facial  sides  of  a  revoloid ;  since  this  designation  may 
apply  to  any  revoloid,  therefore,  if  the  revoloidal  curve  is 
mentioned  without  reference  to  the  species,  the  curve  of  a 
rigfU  revoloid  is  understood. 

2.  If  the  revoloidal  surface  is  extended  on  a  plane,  its  con- 
tour is  called  a  plane  revoloidal  curve  ;  and  the  surface  is  called 
VL  plane  revoloidal  surface. 

3.  The  vertices  of  a  plane  revoloidal 
surface  are  the  two  angular  extremities, 
as  D  and  E. 

4.  The  vertical  or  transverse  axis  of  the 
plane  revoloidal  surface,  is  the  right  line 
drawn  through  the  vertices,  as  DE. 

5.  Its  conjugate  axis  is  a  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  its  transverse,  which  it  bi- 
sects, terminating  in  the  curve,  as  AB. 

6.  A  quadrant  of  a  revoloidal  surface  is 
a  portion  cut  off  by  the  two  axes,  as  ACD 
or  BCD. 

7.  Any  area  bounded  partly  by  curves  and  partly  by  right 
lines,  is  sometimes  called  a  mixtUineal  area  or  space. 
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PROPOSITION    I.    THEOREM. 


The  vertical  length  of  one  of  the  plane  surfaces  of  a  quadran- 
gular revoloui,  is  equal  to  the  semi-circumference  of  its  in- 
scribed circle,  and  the  length  of  any  double  ordinate  to  its  con- 
jugate diameter,  is  equal  to  the  arc  of  that  circle  cut  off  hy 
such  ordinate  toward  the  extremity  of  the  conjugate  diameter. 


Let  ADBE  be  a  plane  surface  from  a 
quadrangular  revoloid,  and  AFB6  its  in- 
scribed circle,  and  the  vertical  length  DEof 
the  revoloidal  surface  will  be  equal  to  the 
semi-circumference  FBG,  and  the  length  of 
the  double  ordinate  HI  will  be  equal  to 
the  arc  LBM  cut  off  by  such  ordinate. 

For  since  (Def.  8,  B.  Ill,)  the  vertical 
section  of  a  right  revoloid  through  the 
centre  of  its  opposite  sides,  is  a  circle,  and 
since  in  a  quadrangular  revoloid  this  cir- 
cle is  such  as  may  be  described  on  a  dia- 
meter equal  to  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  revoloidal  surface, 
and  because  each  of  the  racial  surfaces  of  a  revoloid  extends 
from  one  vertice  to  the  other,  passingthrough  half  the  circum- 
ference, it  follows  that  its  length,  DE,  is  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  that  circumference  which  is  also  equal  to  the  semi- 
circumference  FBG. 

Again,  since  any  ordinate  HI  drawn  parallel  to  the  trans- 
verse axis  DE,  is  the  representative  of  a  parallel  to  a  vertical 
section  through  the  line  DE,  it  follows  that  the  section  formed 
by  a  plane  passing  through  the  ungula  of  which  this  face  is  the 
surface,  is  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose  chord  terminates  in  the 
curve  forming  the  edge  of  the  ungula,  and  the  section  of  this 
ungula  is  similar  to  the  section  of  its  contiguous  ungula  by  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  this  section ;  which  section,  through 
the  contiguous  ungula,  may  be  represented  by  a  segment 
LBM ;  for  a  quadrangular  revoloid  has  its  sides  at  right  an- 
gles to  each  other  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  transverse 
axis.  Hence,  if  HI  is  equal  to  the  arc  containing  a^egment 
equal  to  the  segment  LBM,  it  is  therefore  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arc  LBM. 
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PAOPosrnoN  ii.    paoblbm. 

To  make  a  plane  projection  of  the  facial  surface  of  a  right 
quadrangular  revoloid. 

With  a  radius  EA,  equal  the  radius  of  the  circle  forming  a 
vertical  section  of  the  revoloid,  describe  a  circle  ACBD,  and 
draw  the  diameter  AB,  and  from  E  perpendicular  to  AB  draw 
the  lines  EF,  EG,  each  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle,  ACBD,  or  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  revoloid.    Divide  these  lines  into  any  num- 


LP 


PM 


her  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  on  the  line  EF.  In  like 
manner  divide  each  quadrant  of  the  circumference  into  the 
same  number  of  equal  parts,  1.  2,  8,  4,  &c. ;  through  the  divi- 
sions on  the  circumference  draw  lines  from  1, 2, 3,  &c.,  parallel 
to  DC,  and  through  the  divisions  on  the  line  EFdraw  lines  both 
ways  parallel  to  AB,  as  7^,  6f,  5e,  &c.,  and  where  these  ^nes 
meet  tne  former  corresponding  lines  through  the  divisions  cor- 
responding to  the  same  numbers,  will  be  points  in  the  curve 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  surface,  through  which,  if  a  curved 
line  a,  b,  c,  (f,  e,/,  g^  &c.  is  drawn,  this  line  will  represent  the 
revoloidal  curve,  and  the  space  enclosed  will  represent  the 
plane  surface  of  a  right  quadrangular  revoloid. 

Scholium  1.  The  nature  of  this  curve  is  such,  that,  as  it  pas- 
ses off  at  the  vertices,  it  reproduces  itself  again,  passing  into 
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another  curve  of  the  same  character  but  of  opposite  curva- 
ture, for  where  it  passes  the  vertices  F  and  G,  the  sigus  be* 
come  changed  from  positive  to  negative  and  from  negative  to 
positive*  so  that  the  curve  is  reproduced  indefinitely  as  the 
axes  EF  and  EG  are  continued. 

Scholium  2.  The  revoloidal  curve  passes  into  and  becomes 
identical  with  the  circle  while  passing  the  extremities  of  the 
diameter,  but  its  fluxion  carries  it  out  of  the  circle  as  it  leaves 
these  points,  and  it  becomes  incorporated  with  and  identical 
with  a  riffht  line  as  it  passes  oflf  at  the  extremities  of  the  axis, 
but  its  Auction  carries  it  out  of  the  right  line  as  it  becomes 
extended. 

For  let  the  diameter  AB  be  produced  each  way  to  H  and  I, 
so  as  to  be  equal  to  FG,  and  from  the  extremities  of  these 
lines  draw  HF,  IF,  IG,  GH,  forming  a  square  circumscribing 
the  revoloidal  surface  ;  let  HF  be  extended  to  M,  and  IF  be 
extended  to  L,  then  these  lines  so  produced  will  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  F,  and  form  an  angle  with  the  axis  F6 
of  45^.  Let  the  revoloidal  curves  extend  to  P  and  P  ;  now 
if  the  vertice  F  be  brought  to  its  natural  position,  on  the  re- 
voloid,  these  curve  lines  evidently  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles  also,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  form  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  axis,  which  is  the  same  as  that  formed  by  the  right 
lines ;  hence  these  curve  lines  agree  with  the  ri^ht  lines,  HM 
and  IL,  at  that  point  both  in  position  and  inclination,  and  there- 
fore are  identical. 

And  also,  as  the  revoloidal  curve  passes  into  and  occupies 
the  space  of  the  circle  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameter,  A 
and  B  having,  in  its  orifi;inal  position,  formed  a  part  of  the 
circle  at  that  point,  and  tne  position  of  that  point  not  having 
been  changed  in  reference  to  the  axis  or  diameter  AB,  it  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  still  equal  to  and  identical  with  the  circle  at 
those  points,  but  its  Auction,  or  the  law  of  its  propagation, 
causes  it  to  leave  the  circle  after  passing  those  points. 

Cor.  Each  of  the  ordinates  through  the  quadrant,  AEF,  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis,EP,  is  equal  to  the  portions  Al,  A2,  A3,  &c., 
of  the  arc  of  the  quadrant,  intercepted  by  those  lines  respec- 
tively toward  the  point  A. 

Scholium  3.  Hence,  this  curve  is  generated  bv  the  locus  of 
the  intersection  of  two  right  lines,  AC  and  Er  equal  the  ra- 
dius and  semi-circumference  of  a  circle  moving  uniformly  from 
any  point  E  or  A,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  through 
their  respective  lengths. 
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Let  A  be  the  origin,  and  since  OF  equal 
the  quadrant  AE,  hence  CF=J«',  AC=r. 

Let  arc  ^'  equal  any  arc  AA,  measuring 
the  angle  ACA,  then  since  AA=CP  it  is  also 
4'=y ;  hence,  the  equation  to  the  curve  is 
y  =  arc  ^' 

Let  F  be  the  origin,  and  we  have  ys=QP 
=AGa=sin.  d'a=sin.  ACE. 

Then  the  equation,  considering  F  as  the 
origin,  is  y=sin.  d' 

PROPOSITION    HI.    TH»)RKM. 

The  contour  of  a  plane  revoloidal  surface  from  a  right  revoloid 
is  equivalent  to  the  perimeter  of  an  ellipse^  formed  by  a  verti- 
cal section  through  the  angles  of  the  revoloid. 

For  the  section  of  a  revoloid  through  the  angles  is  an  ellipse 
by  definition,  and  this  ellipse  terminates  the  facial  surface  of 
the  revoloid  when  in  its  proper  position.  Now  if  the  cylin- 
dric  surface  of  the  revoloid  is  extended  on  a  plane,  its  parts 
are  not  altered  in  relation  to  each  other ;  its  vertical  length  on 
the  plane  is  equal  to  its  length  on  the  cylindric  surface  of  the 
revoloid ;  and  its  conjugate  suffers  no  change,  being  a  right 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylindric  surface  while  on  the 
revoloid  and  a  right  line  still  when  extended  ;  for  the  surface 
may  be  extended  in  like  manner  as  we  would  unroll  a  piece 
of  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  paper,  made  to  agree  with  its  surface, 
which  suffers  no  contortion  of  any  of  its  parts  in  the  change, 
but  the  whole  surface  is  the  same  m  reference  to  its  edges 
after  the  change  as  before,  and  as  each  facial  surface  of  the 
revoloid  extends  through  half  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
of  the  revoloid,  viz  :  from  one  vertice  to  the  other,  each  side 
of  the  surface  is  terminated  by  one-half  of  the  ellipse  formed 
by  a  section  through  the  angles,  and  as  the  angles  of  the  revo« 
loid  cause  generally  the  ellipses  to  cross  each  other  at  the  ver* 
tices,  forming  a  vertical  angle  also  on  the  facial  surface,  the 
other  side  is  bounded  by  one-half  of  a  similar  ellipse,  so  that 
the  whole  perimeter  of  the  facial  surface  of  a  revoloid  is 
equal  to  the  perimeter  of  an  ellipse  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  angles  ot  the  revoloid. 

Cor.  Hence,  the  perimeter  of  a  right  quadrangular  revo> 
loidal  surface  is  equal  to  that  of  an  ellipse  whose  conjugate 
or  mivjor  axis  is  equal  to  that  of  the  transverse  axis  of  the  re- 
voloid, and  whose  major  axis  is  in  the  ratio  to  its  minor  axis 
as  the  v^3  :  1. 
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For  the  plane  passing  through  the  angles  of  the  revoloid 
forming  the  ellipse,  cuts  the  plane  forming  a  circular  section 
through  the  centre  of  the  sides  at  an  angle  of  45°,  therefore, 
the  transverse  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  as  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
of  which  the  vertical  axis  of  the  revoloid  or  its  diameter  forms 
«  side. 

PBOPOSmON   IV.      THEOBEM. 

^  there  he  described  two  ellipses  concentric  with  each  other^  on 
axes  of  which  those  of  the  outer  one  exceed  those  of  the  inner 
one  by  N,  then  the  two  ellipses  will  not  be  equidistant  through- 
out, but  win  be  nearer  to  each  other  at  points  in  the  curve  be* 
tween  the  vertices  of  the  axis^  than  at  the  vertices. 

Let  AB,  ED,  and  afr,  ed,  be  the 
two  axes  of  two  concentric  ellip* 
ses,  and  let  the  axis  afr^rQ,  and 
ecf=R,  and  let  the  axis  AB=Q 
+N  and  ED=R+N,  then  the 
distance  between  the  two  ellip- 
ses, between  the  vertices  E  and 
A  will  be  less  than  at  those  ver- 
tices. 

For,  draw  the  two  equal  con- 
jugate diameters,  HG,  FL,  and 
also  the  two  AL /I, 

Then,  H6«+FL',  or  2HG'=AB«+ED«  (Prop.  XV,  of  the 
Ellijpse,)  and  2AP=aV+ed» 

Now,  because  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  AB'+ED* 
are  not  greater  than  HG'-f-FL*,  those  squares  cannot  be  pro- 
portional (Prop.  XVIII,  B.  I,  EL  Oeom.)  hence  also.  (Prop. 
XXIII.  B.  I.,  EL  Cfeom,)  the  axes  themselves  cannot  be  pro- 
portional. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  axes  AB  and  ED  are  nearly 
equal,  then  also  they  will  very  nearly  form  the  extremes  of  a 
proportion  of  which  the  two  diameters  HG,  FL  are  the  means ; 
which  is  the  more  nearly  true  the  nearer  the  two  axes  are  to 
an  equality,  or  the  nearer  the  ellipse'  approaches  to  a  circle, 
and  hence  thev  are  more  disproportional,  the  greater  the  ec^ 
centricity  of  the  ellipse. 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  inner  ellipse,  a,  e,  b,  dj  is  more 
eccentric  than  the  outer  one,  AEBD,  since  the  two  axes  of  the 
inner  one  are  less  than  those  of  the  outer  one  by  the  same 
constant  quantity  N,  (by  hypothesis,)  hence  the  conjugate  di- 
ameters hlffl,  are  more  nearly  equal  to  HG  and  FL  than  ab 
to  AB,  or  than  ed  to  ED.    Hfence  the  elliptical  curves  are 
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nearer  each  other  at  any  point  F  or  A  between  the  vertices  of 
the  major  and  minor  axes,  than  at  those  vertices. 

Car.  1.  Hence,  if  about  an  ellipse  there  be  described  a 
curve  concentric  thereto  and  equidistant  throughout,  such  curve 
will  not  itself  be  an  ellipse,  but  if  it  is  described  very  near  to 
the  elliptical  curve  and  equidistant,  it  may  be  regarded  at  an 
ellipse  without  much  error  in  so  considering  it,  and  this  will 
be  more  nearly  correct  the  more  nearly  the  ellipse  approaches 
to  the  circle. 

Cor.  2.  If  about  any  curve  oxcept  the  circle,  another  curve 
be  described,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  equi-distant  in  all  its 
parts  from  the  former,  these  two  curves  cannot  be  similar 
curves,  neither  in  properties  nor  in  figure,  all  which  may  be 
shown  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  the  proposition,  viz :  a 
curve  described  equidistant  from  a  parabola,  either  within  or 
without,  cannot  be  a  parabola,  and  a  curve  described  equi* 
distant  from  a  hyperbola,  cannot  itself  be  a  hyperbola ;  all  of 
which  is  evident  from  the  properties  of  those  curves,  but  when 
they  are  drawn  exceedingly  near  to  those  curves  they  may  be 
regarded  as  curves  of  similar  character  as  those  near  which 
they  are  so  drawa 

FAOPOaiTION    V.   TBBORBM. 

If  there  be  described  two  curves^  one  within  and  the  other  with- 
out an  ellipse^  of  such  kind  that  they  shall  both  be  equi-distant 

from  the  ellipse^  or  the  ellipse  shall  be  midway  between  the 
twoy  then  will  the  space  included  between  the  two  curves  so 
described  be  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  muUi' 

plied  by  the  distance  between  the  two  cunoes. 

Let  FGHK,/^AA,  be  two  con- 
centric  curves  described  so  as  to 
be  equi-distant  from  the  elliptical 
circumference  AE6D,  one  with- 
out and  the  other  within,  so  that 
AEBD  shall  be  midway  between 
the  two,  then  will  the  curvilinear 
space  F/;  G^^,  HA,  KA,  F/,  be 
equal  to  the  circumference  AEBD 
multiplied  by  their  common  distance  Vf  or  G^. 

For,  describe  about  each  of  those  curves  polygons  F6mG, 
&ic.,  AnoE,  A'C-f  fpqgf  &c.,  such  that  their  corresponding  sides 
will  be  parallel,  and  draw  bp,  1719,  &c.,  and  the  surface  included 
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between  the  outer  and  inner  polvgon  will  be  divided  into  the 
trapeBiums  Ffpb^  Innpn^  &c.,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  half 
auin  of  its  parallel  sides  multiplied  by  their  distance  1^;  but 
«ny  side*  An  of  the  polygon  described  about  the  middle  curve 
is  equal  half  the  sum  of  its  corresponding  parallel  sides  of  the 
Inipesiums ;  hence  the  trapezium  Ffpb  is  equal  to  An  X  Fjf, 
and  the  trapezium  bpqm  is  equal  to  no  X  Ff;  aad  sinoe  this  is 
true  for  each  of  the  trapeziums,  it  fol[ows»  that  the  sum  of  all 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  ail  the  sides  of  the  polygon  described 
about  the  eilipae  AEBDf  multiplied  by  the  common  distance 
Ff  And  this  would  be  manifestly  true,  whatever  be  the 
number  of  the  sides  of  the  pdygon  described  about  the  ellinoeb 
but  when  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  is  indefi- 
Bitely  increased,  the  polyffoa  becomes  a  curve  similar  to  thai 
about  which  it  is  described.  (Prop.  ZII,  Cor.  4»  B*  Vf  jE?^ 
€ham.)    Hence  as  in  the  proposition. 

Car.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  there  be  described  curves 
within  and  without  a  parabolic  or  any  other  curve,  so  as  to 
be  equi-distant  from  it»  then  the  space  included  between  the 
outer  and  inner  one  will  be  equal  to  the  curve  situated  midway 
between  them,  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  the  outer 
and  inner  curves,  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  revo- 
loidal  curves  so  drawn. 

SehoUum  I.  The  polygon  described  about  two  eccentric 
curves  drawn  so  as  to  be  equidistant  throughout,  are  not  simi- 
lar polyg|ons,  since  the  figures  about  which  they  are  described 
are  not  similar.    (Prop.  Iv.,  Con  1.) 

Scholium  2.  The  last  two  propositions  suggest  a  method  of 
rectifyiQg  the  elliptical  circumference,  and  idao  of  findine  the 
lengths  of  other  curves  whose  quadratures  are  correctly  or 
approximately  known. 

For,  if  about  an  ellipse  ABBD,  whose  major  axis  AB=P, 
and  whose  minor  axis  £D=Q,  another  ellipse  FGHK  be  des- 
cribed, whose  major  axis  FHs=:P+N,  and  whose  minor  axis 
6H=Q+N,  and  if  another  concentric  ellipse  be  also  des> 
cribed  within  the  former,  whose  major  axis y%»P — N  aad 
whose  minor  axis  gk=^(^  —  N,  we  shall  have  an  elliptical  ring 
Ff,  G^,  HA,  KA,  whose  area  may  be  found  by  subtraoting  the 
inner  ellipse  from  the  outer  one,  then  if  this  area  is  divided  bjr 
Ike  distance  of  the  inner  and  outer  circumference  the  quotient 
will  be  the  eliiptical  circumference  ABBD. 
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PROPOSITION   VI.      PftOBLBil. 

Lei  it  be  required  to  find  the  distance  Mm,  between  two  concern^ 
trie  ellipses^  the  difference  of  whose  mofor  and  minor  axes 
are  each  eqnal  to  a  quantiyri. 

Let  HGPK,  bghk  be  two 
concentric  ellipsfes,  the  dif- 
ference of  whose  axes,  HP 
— M,  18  N,  also  GK—gk 
=±:N ;  draw  the  equal  con- 
jugate diameters  ML,  NI, 
mZ  ni ;  draw  the  right  co- 
ordinate^  MN,  mn^  draw 
nU  parallel  to  HP,  and  join 
Mm,  which  will  be  the  distance  between  the  ellipses  at  the 
points  M,m;  we  shall  have  «C*=iPC*  and  5M*=iCG\  also 
EC'=JAC*  and  se=jCg^.  (Prop.  XXI.  Cor.  1  of  Ellipse.)  and 
jC— EC=5Eorm/,and5M— 5iormE=M/.  Hence  y/Mt^+mf 
s=Mm=the  distance  of  the  two  curves  at  the  points  M,  m. 
Let  the  axis  HP  =26,  and  GK=I9,  and  if  N=2,  then 
W=23       and       g*=n 

and      «C  =8.83176  EC=8.13172, 

hence  /m=.70003 

iM=6.71761  and  mE=6.00999, 

hence  M^=.70762 

and    Mm=. 995302. 

Scholium.  1.  But  because  the  line  Mm  is  not  perpendicular  to 
the  curve  AFRD  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  very  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  M  W,  it  is  therefore  greater  than  the  true  distance 
of  the  curves,  which  we  will  suppose  is  vt?,  to  find  which,  we  have 

YC==^;  andWC=^ 

YE=YC  — CKand  Ws=WC— Ci 
mY=%^mE*+Ey,  MW=%^M«*+W««. 
Therefore,  we  have  the  sides  of  the  right-angled  triangles  mEY, 
MsW  given  to  find  the  angles  W  and  Y,  the  difference  of 
which,  when  found,  is  equal  to  the  angle  made  by  the  lines  MW 
and  mY  with  each  other  produced.  Then  we  have  a  right- 
angled  triangle  Mm,  MW  produced,  and  mY  produced  righl- 
angled  at  M,  to  find  tiie  sides  MW  produced,  and  mY  pro> 
duced,  and  also  the  base  uv  of  an  isosceles  triangle  having  the 
same  vertical  angle,  which  line  uv  will  be  the  shortest  dis- 
tance required. 
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Scholium  2.  Let  the  equal  conjugate  diameters  IN,  LM»tii» 
bn,  be  drawn,  and  the  difference  of  the  semi-diameters  CI— Ci 
will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  It  of  the  curves  at 
the  points  I, ».  ButlN=  ^^JFH'+jGK'Tand  xn=  y/ibh'+igk% 
hence,  \^jPH*+iGK'— \/{6A*+ig^**==the  distance  li  very 
nearly. 

Let  the  axis  AR==:24,  and  FD=18;  then,  if  we  make  PH 

=26,  and  GK=19,  IN  will=22.2036. 

Also,  we  may  have  frA=23,^A;=I7;  hence,  in  or  m/= 20.2237. 

-,.        .        22.2036-20.2237      ^^^      .     ,.^  ^.      . 

Therefore, =.9899=the  difference  CI  and 

Ct,  which  is  nearly  equal  the  true  distance  of  the  curvet 
through  the  point  A,  which  will  be  more  accurate  as  the  axes 
approach  equality,  and  will  be  approximately  true  till  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  curves  becomes  very  great. 

PBOPOSITION   VII.    PROBLEM. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  elVptical  circumference^  approximately. 

It  has  been  observed,  (Prop.  V.  Scholium,)  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  an  ellipse  inscribed  between  two  other  concen- 
trie  ellipses,  is  equal  to  the  area  or  space  included  between  the 
two  divided  by  their  distance  from  each  other  ;  but  since  tha 
distance  of  the  curves  is  not  constant  in  every  part,  we  must 
take  their  average  distance 

If  Gg.  PA,  (see  diagram  to  Prop.  VI,)  be  the  distance  of  the 
two  extreme  ellipses  through  the  lines  of  their  axes,  and  uv  the 
distance  through  the  point  e«  then  the  average  distance  will  be 
very  nearly  equal  iGg+{uv\  hcnce,if  the  area  of  the  ring  within 
the  exterior  and  interior  circumlerences  is  divided  hy^Gg+^u^^ 
the  quotient  will  be  the  length  of  the  whole  circumference 
AFRD ;  or  if  a  quadrant  of  the  ring  is  divided  in  like  man- 
ner, the  quotent  will  be  the  length  of  a  quadrant  FeR  of  the 
circumference. 

If  we  assume  the  axes  AR=24,  FD=I8,  as  in  the  last  pro- 
position, and  the  axes  of  the  other  ellipses  as  there  assumed, 
we  shall  have  for  the  area  of  the  greater  ellipses,  |PH 
X ^GHx*'^  1 2.5 XO.:ix<r= 373.0638 1 ;  and  the  area  of  the 
•mailer  ellipse  i^A:Xl6AX»=lI.5X8 6X^=307.09042,  there- 
fore the  area  of  the  ring  is  equal  to  05.97339. 

L.    L    J    .J  J  .     995302+1     ^ 
Let  this  be  divided  by ,  the  average  distance  at 

ibund  in  the  last  proposition,  and  we  have  66.128  for  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ellipse  AFRD. 

Let  the  srea  be  divided  by  the  distance  as  found  in  (Scb, 
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08084*1 
a.  Prop.  V,)  and  we  haTe65.073aO-r — 5-^  «  66.81 15  « 

ihe  elliptical  cireumferaneey  which  is  true  to  four  jplaces  of 
figures,  and  very  nearly  to  six ;  hence,  this  mode  ot  compo- 
tinff  the  elliptical  circumference  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  any 
ordinary  calculation. 

Scholium.  The  length  of  the  parabolie  or  hyperbolic  are 
may  be  approximately  determined  in  thd  same  manner  as  is 
here  suggested  for  the  ellipse. 

raoposmoif  tiii.  pboblxm. 

Let  a  be  required  to  find  the  length  ^  a  revohidal  ewrve^ 

Let  ADBE  be  a  rcToIoidal  ciirye 
from  a  right  quadrangular  revoloid 
whose  length  is  required ;  let  two 
other  concentric  curves  KLMR, 
FGrHI,  be  described  on  each  side 
of  the  first  and  equidistant  there- 
fipom,  and  if  these  two  last  des- 
cribed curres  are  at  a  small  dis- 
tance only  from  the  former,  they 
will  be  rery  nearly  rcToloidal 
eunres  likewise. 

Let  aa,  the  axis  of  the  reroloid 
firom  which  the  surface  ADBE  is 
supposed  to  be  taken,  equal  P; 
and  since,  by  hypothesis,  ADBE  is 
the  surface  of  a  right  quadrangular 
reToloid,  the  conjugate  is  also  eoual 
to  P,  and  the  vertical  length  DE  of  the  revoloidal  surftce  will 
be  equal  ^xP ;  since  DE  is  equal  to  half  the  cireumference 
AnBa  of  the  reroloid.  Now,  let  N  be  the  distance  AK,  or  AP, 
that  the  concentric  curves  are  proposed  to  be  drawn ;  and 
since  the  angles  DLn  and  LDn  are  each=s45^  in  a  right 
quadrangular  revoloid,  make  the  semi-circumference  of  the 
revoloid  from  which  the  surface  KLMR  is  taken,  equal 
frP+2\^Dii*+Ln*=*^P+2%^2N"«=:J^',and make  the  circura- 
ference  of  the  revoloid  from  which  the  surface  FGHI  is  sup- 
posed to  be  taken,  =^P-2v^Dn*+Ln*=J*P— 2%^2N  =i*', 
then  may  P'sthe  diameter  of  the  greater  revoloid,  and  P'' 
equal  the  diameter  of  the  lesser,  and  P+2N  equal  the  conjugate 
axis  KM  of  the  larger  sur&oct  and  P — 2N  equal  the  codjq- 
gate  axis  of  the  smaller. 
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Aod  we  baye  (Prop.  IIL  B.  III.)  the  area  of  the  wrfaee 
KLMR=(P+2N)xF.aiid  the  area  FGHI=(P— 2N)xP", 
and(PP'+2P'N)  — PP"+2P"N  equal  the  space  KF,  LG, 
MH,  RI  between  the  inner  and  outer  curve.  Let  this  area  be 
divided  by  the  distance  KF  or  N,  and  the  quotient  will  be  tha 
length  of  the  revoloidal  curve  ADBE  very  nearly. 

Scholium  1.  Since  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  the  outer 
and  inner  curves  vary  in  very  nearly  the  same  ratio,  it  follows 
that  the  outer  and  inner  curves  must  be  very  nearly  similar  to 
the  central  one  where  the  distance  KF  is  small,  even  if  the 
surface  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  eccentricity,  pro- 
tracted in  the  direction  KM  ;  but  the  greater  the  eccentricity 
when  protracted  in  the  direction  LR,the  greater  is  the  simila- 
rity or  the  concentric  fi(^ures,  and  the  greater  is  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  can  rectify  the  curve. 

2.  Since  the  perimeter  of  a  revoloidal  curve  is  also  the  pe- 
rimeter of  an  ellipse,  such  as  is  formed  by  a  vertical  section 
through  the  axis  and  the  angles  of  a  revoloid,  this  mode  of  rec- 
tifying the  revoloidal  curve  furnishes  also  a  mode  of  rectifying 
the  elliptical  circumference ;  and  reciprocally. 

PKOPOSZTIOir   IX.    PKOBLSIC. 

Tojini  the  oertkal  Ungth  of  the  revoloidal  narface^  and 
consequently  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

Let  ABC  be  the  quadrant  of^ 
one  of  the  facial  surfaces  of  a 
quadrangular  revoloid,  and  BCD 
a  quadrant  of  the  inscribed  cir- 
cle; AC  the  semi-tranflfverse, 
and  CB  the  semi-conjugate  axis ; 
extend  CB  to  F,  making  it  equal 
to  AC,  draw  AF,  and  the  trian- 
angle  ACF  will  be  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  square  circumscrib- 
ing the  whole  revoloidal  sur- 
face. From  the  extremities  of  ^ 
the  radii  CD  and  CB,  draw  the 
lines  DE  and  BE,  perpendicular  to  those  radii  respectively, 
then  will  BCD  be  a  square  circumscribing  the  quadrant  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  square  circumscribing  the  circle. 

On  the  line  BE  take  any  distance  Ba,  and  from  the  point  a* 
draw  the  line  ab  parallel  to  the  semi-conjugate,  BC  ;  then  set 
off  from  C  on  the  transverse  CA»the  distance  Cc  equal  the  are 
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B»  cut  off  by  the  line  ab ;  and  draw  cd  also  parallel  to  BC, 
cutting  the  curve  AB,  and  from  d  draw  dg  parallel  to  AG, 
then  will  the  rectangle  CBab  equal  the  portion  of  the  revoloidal 
surface  CcdB.  (Prop.  lll.Cor.l,  Kill,)  and  c</=i&:=co8ine  of  the 
arc  Bi,  and  Cfr=t^=8ine  of  the  arc  The  portion  of  the  revo- 
loidal surface  CBdc  may  consist  of  the  rectangle  Ccdg^  and  the 
segment  Bdg ;  the  former  of  which  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
line  Cc  or  dg,  into  the  cosine  ib  or  cd ;  and  the  latter  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  portions  B?^,  a  segment  of  the  circle,  and 
the  triiinear  space  Bid,  the  space  included  between  the  circle 
and  the  revoloidal  curve ;  the  former  of  which  is  equal  to 
the  diflerence  between  half  the  product  of  the  arc  Bt,  or  its 
equivalent  Cc,  into  the  radius  CB  ;  and  half  the  rectangle  of 
the  sine  ig,  into  the  cosine  ib ;  and  the  latter  may  be  approxi- 
mately estimated  by  considering,  that  the  distance  between  the 
circle  and  the  curve  at  any  point,  and  in  direction  parallel  to 
tlie  base  line  id,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  arc  of 
the  circle  included  between  such  point,  and  the  radius  CB,  and 
its  sine.  Thus,  the  distance  id^^arc  Bi  or  dg,  its  equivalent, 
— gi,  its  sine.  Hence,  it  will  be  perceived  that  its  value  con- 
verges rapidly  as  we  approach  the  semi-transverse  AC. 
Thoujzh  the  ratio  of  this  space  is  constantly  changing  with 
regard  to  its  linear  dimensions,  as  the  vertical  length  of  a 
conjugate  section  is  varied;  yet,  when  the  distance Ba  is  taken 
very  small,  its  area  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  one-half  the 
product  of  the  base  id,  into  its  vertical  height  perpendicular  to 
thai  base,  viz.,  into  ^B. 

Let  a;=the  arc  Bi=Cc, 
and  «=sine  of  the  arc  Bi, 
and  c=cosine. 

Then  will  cx=Xhe  reptangle  Ccc^, 

and  ^rz— ic«=:the  segment  Bt^, 
.  rx      rs      ex    cs      ,  _^_ 

and  —  —  2  ~  "2  ■*"  2"       *P*^®       * 

and  .  .  •  .  r^=the  rectangle  BCba. 
Hence,  cx+^rx — ic*+ Jnr—  'r5— ^x+J^cj=r«. 
By  transposing  and  condensing  jcx+rx^frs 

Therefore, a;=i!^    =^|!L (i) 

Or  if  we  make  the  curvilinear  space  i£fl3=:atB,  making  the 
mixtilineal  space  Ccdb  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  between 
the  mixtilineal  spare  diBGc  and  diViBCc,  we  shall  have 
xcAr\TX — |5c=the  space  A'BCc 
and      xc^rTS  —  c*  =:the  space  diaBCc 
half  the  sum  of  which  makes^the  rectangle 
C6aB»rs. 
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Ill 


_.       2cx+h^+rs — let 
Thus, — 2 ^=rj 


and 
Hence, 


2cx+|rr=fc»+r«. 
^cs+rs 


x=- 


(3.) 


2c+\r 

Again,   draw  fG  parallel   to  ^ 
CB  or  DE,  cutting  off  any  arc  DL, 
and  set  off  from  A  the  distance, 
AH,  equal  the  length  of  the  arc  h 
DL«  and  from  the  point  H,  draw  ^ 
the  line  H^  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  AC,  to  cut  the  curve  in  v, 
and  the  trilinear  space  AHv  will 
be  equal  to  the  rectilineal  DE/Cr, 
(Prop.  Ill,  and  Cors.  B.  III.) 

Now,  if  we  compute  the  area 
of  this  trilinear  space  AHv  in    c  ^B  F 

terms  of  its  sides,  those  sides  may  be  rectified  by  its  known 
quadrature.  The  length  of  the  side  AH  equal  the  arc  DL,  and 
the  area  AHv  is  less  than  half  the  rectangle  of  AH  into  Hv, 
and  greater  than  ^vU* ;  but  will  be  very  nearly  an  arithme- 
-lical  mean  between  the  two. 

Let  AH=a:=arc  DL, 

Hv=5==sine  of  a;, 
DG=:v=  versed  sine  of  x. 

Then  - — g^— =area  AHv, 

and  vr=area  DG/E ; 

but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  area  AHv=sarea  DGfK 

4vr=x*+xs. 
Completing  the  square  «*+ja:+-j-=4vr+— > 


Hence, 
Or, 


Hence, 


c=\/4 


The  smaller  the  arc  is  taken,  the  greater  the  accuracy ;  for 
when  the  arc  is  taken  very  small,  the  sine  and  arc  are  very 
nearly  identical ;  when  no  appreciable  error  would  occur  in 
so  considering  them,  and  the  area  AHv  would  still  be  found 
between  half  the  square  of  AH,  and  half  the  rectangle  of  AH 
into  Hi ;  and  if  the  difference  of  x  and  s  becomes  =o,  then 

the  expression  for  the  surface  becomes  barely  — 
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and  x^y/2ro -    (4.) 

Let  the  two  arcs,  DL,  iB,  be  taken  such  that  the  diaeond 
Ai  18  nearly  equal  the  arc  tB,  and  if  we  make  AH<  equal  the 
rectangle  D6f E,  and  nBCc  ecjual  the  rectangle  aBCc,  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  close  determination  of  the  length  of  the  arc  of 
the  circumference ;  for  the  area  UiU  in  such  case,  is  yerj 
nearly  as  much  in  excess,  abore  the  area  AHo,  as  the  area 
»BCc  is  in  defect  of  the  area  tfBCc,  and  if  these  arcs  are 
taken  very  small,  any  error  may  be  rendered  eranescent 

For  this  purpose,  let    z^Xlie  arc  tB 

and  x'sthe  arc  DL. 

Then  let    cx-^^cB+irx^^rB 

^  CB'\'TS 

which  reduced  gires  x^*    ■ ,—  ..•*.-.    (&) 

And  Ix^^rv 

Then  «'=>/2ur («.) 

Whence,  if  we  take  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  re- 
sults of  these  two  equstions,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  very  approxir 
mate  determination  of  the  circumference,  if  the  arc  is  taken 
very  small. 

For  an  example,  let  us  take  an  arcssfyf yy  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference. We  have,  by  trigonometry,  the  sine  of  that  arc 
=s.00025566346=s,and  iU  coime=.99999996782=c.  Hence, 
by  formula  1,  we  have 

xJnL^ 

r+jc 
Therefore.  00025566346x;»Jrs».00038349819 
and  1  +9999996782- 2=r-ff  c=  1.4999998366 

Aud^^t=.00086849819-rl.499999e366:=^.0(N)25566M627S 

r+je 

htoce  x=.00025566346.278,  which  multiplied  by  24576,  gives 
the  whole  c]rcumference=628318526133  when  the  diameter 
is=s2,  or  3.1415926306=:«',  when  the  diameter  is  1,  which 
result  is  true  to  eight  places  of  figures,  but  the  9th  should  be  5 
instead  of  3. 

If  instead  of  this  arc,  we  take  that  of  ^tHt  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  sine  of  which  is:=.000157079632033,  and  the  cosine 
«.099999987462994 

}rf»«000236619448050 
r+ic=  L499999998831497 

^^=s000167079632676 

40000 
whence  «^s.000157079632676X  — h— =:3.1415926535.2, 

4» 
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which  is  trae  to  eleyen  places,  bat  the  last  figure  should  be  8 
instead  of  2. 

Hence,  it  will  be  perceived,  that,  by  taking  a  reiy  small  arc, 
we  can  rectify  the  circumference  to  any  degree  of  exactness. 

,  (kr.  1.  Since  in  formula  (6)  J«*=w;  if  r=  1,  then  «=»  Ja*  (1.) 
Hence,  the  versed  sine  may  be  taken  as  half  the  square  of 
the  arc,  which  is  approximately  true  when  the  arc  is  small, 
and  if  very  small,  may  be  taken  as  an, accurate  determination, 
but  as  the  arc  is  increased,  if  we  proceed  as  in  formula  (8,) 
where  rv'=^\7^'\'\9x^  we  have  the  value  of  v  or  the  versed  sine, 
equal  to  j^  of  the  square  of  the  arc+^  the  rectangle  of  the  arc 
and  sine;  which  is  approximately  true  for  any  arc  of  the  quad- 
rant, and  may  be  taken  for  an  accurate  determination  when 
the  arc  is  small. 
Hence  this  general  formula  vs^o^+^^Sx     ....    (2.) 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  also,  from  formula  (1,)  ag=  we  may 

deduce  expressions  for  the  sines,  of  small  arcs,  in  terms  of  the 
cosine  and  arc ;  and  also  for  the  cosine  in  terms  of  the  sine  and 
arc.  For  from  this  equation  we  obtain 

*=ia:+icr   ........     (1.) 

and  c=??— 9 (2.) 


9 


SchoKum.  1.  If  s  is  taken  equal  to  the  sine  of  30*,  we  sbaM 
avoid  in  some  measure  the  inconvenience  of  using  imperfect 
decimal  terms ;  for  the  sine  of  30^  is  equal  to  half  the  radius^ 
and  we  then  have  only  one  decimal  term  entering  into  the  ex- 
pression, viz.,  the  cosine  which  is,  86602&,  dec. ;  but  we  have 
a  more  difficult  determination  of  the  area  of  that  portion  of  the 
revoloidal  curve  existing  without  the  circle,  viz.,  the  space  Bid; 
which,  if  determined,  would  lead  to  the  true  determinatioa  of 
the  arc  of  the  circumference 

2.  If  the  ratio  between  the  ouadrant  of  the  circle  and  die 
portion  of  the  revoloid  without  the  q.uadrant,  viz.,  if  the  portion 
ADB  is  determined^  then  the  ratio  pf  the  circumference  may 
also  be  determined. 

Thus,  if  |rr=the  area  of  the  quadrant  CDB,  and  z=the  area 
of  the  space  included  between  the  quadrant  and  the  curve, 
viz.,  ABD,  and  if  the  ratio  between  these  terms  are  knowur 
that  is,  if  ^rx  :  X  : :  m  :  n 

then  4nr+x=r  (Prop.  Ill,  R  III.) 

by  uniting  extremes  and  means. 
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By  sobstitutinff  tbw  value  of  x  in  the  former  equation  jms 
=smr^  —  Irmx;  by  dividing  and  transposing  Jiur+imx^mr; 


hence 


x= 


mr 


=i  of  the  circumference. 


8.  Or  if  the  ratio  between  the  quadrant  of  the  revoloidal 
surface  and  its  circumscribing  parallelogram  is  determined, 
the  circumference  may  be  computed  also. 

For  the  revoloidal  auadrant  being  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
radius,  (Prop.  III.  B.  Ill,)  it  is  in  the  same  ratio  to  its  circum- 
scribing parallelogram,  as  the  radius  to  one-fourth  of  the  cir- 
cumference, seeing  the  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  radius  by  one-fourth  of  the  circumference. 


PROPOSITION   X.   TSKOREM. 

If  a  quadrant  ABC  of  a  plane  revoloidal  surface  from  a  rif^ht 
quadrangular  revoloid  he  described^  and  a  rectangle  ACBD 
circumsaHbe  the  quadrant^  then  if  the  axis  AG  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts^  and  if  ordinates  be  drawn 
from  the  points  of  division  across  the  rectangle^  then  the 
parts  of  those  ordinates  included  between  the  axis  AC,  and 
the  revoloidal  cun>e  BA,  wiU  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  series 
of  sines  of  arcs  of  the  quadrant  EB,  of  a  circle  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression^  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  the  ordi- 
nates f  and  the  parts  of  those  ordinates  intercepted  iy  the  curve 
AB,  and  line  CD ;  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  similar  series 
tf  versed  sines^  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  ordinates  witt  he 
equal  to  an  equal  series  of  radii  of  the  quadrant  EB. 

Draw  any  ordinate  as  KG,  and  from  m, 
where  it  cuts  the  curve,  draw  mM  paral- 
lel to  AC,  and  let  it  cut  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  described  on  the  ordinate 
CB,  in  n  draw  nh  parallel  to  mK,  and  the  £ 
line  inK=the  line  nA,  is  the  sine  of  the 
arc  nE,  and  because  (Prop.  II,)  the  line 
AC=the  quadrant  EB  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, and  the  line  mM=KC  is  also=the 
arc  nB,  the  line  KA  equal  the  arc  nE ; 
take  Kd^KA,  and  from  d,  draw  the  ordi- 
nate dR  parallel  to  the  former  ordixmte, 
and  from  the  point  t,  where  it  cuts  the  curves  draw  tX,  and 
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from  the  point  a  where  the  latter  line  outs  the  quadrant,  draw 
a6,  which  will  be  the  sine  of  the  arc  aE=:to  the  part  u2  of  the 
ordinate  dR ;  and  because  t'L  is  equal  to  aB  (Prop.  I,)  and  mM 
=:»B,  and  AC=EB,  and  because  AC — mM=mM  —  iL,  E» 
=9ui ;  and  since  the  same  may  be  shown  in  reference  to  any 
other  ordinate*  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  axis  AC,  whose  dis- 
tance from  d  toward  C  is  equal  to  Kd  or  AK,  it  follows  that 
the  parts  of  equidistant  (nrdinates  drawn  across  the  rectangle 
intercepted  between  the  curves  AB,  and  the  axis  AC,  are  equsj 
to  the  sum  of  a  similar  series  of  sines  of  arcs  of  the  quadrant 
EB  taken  in  arithmetical  progression;  which  is  the  first  branch 
of  the  proposition. 

And  since  aD=:tH,  is  the  versed  sine  of  the  arc  dR  corres- 
ponding to  the  sine  ah  with  its  complement  afr,  and  nu;=m6 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  nB,its  complement  being  mK;  and  since 
they  have  been  shown  to  be  at  distances  from  each  other  pro- 
portional to  the  arcs  En,  nat  &c. ;  and  since  the  ^ame  may  be 
shown  in  reference  to  the  portibn  of  any  ordinate  intercepted 
by  the  curve  Afi,  and  line  BD,  wherever  drawn,  it  follows  that 
the  sum  of  the  portions  of  the  equidistant  ordinates  intercepted 
by  the  curve  AB  and  line  CD,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  sinnilar 
jeries  of  versed  sines  of  arcs  taken  in  arithmetical  progression ; 
which  is  the  second  branch  of  >the  proposition.  And  since  the 
iines  CA  and  BD  are  parallel  by  hypothesis,  the  ordinates  are 
all  equal  in  length,  and  equal  to  the  radius  CB,  heiuse  the  whole 
series  of  ordinates  is  a  similar  series  of  radii. 

Car.  1.  From  the  preceding  demonstration,  it  appears  that 
any  line  or  ordinate  drawn  from  any  point  on  the  axis  AC, 
parallel  to  the  conjugate  CB,  and  terminating  in  the  curve  AB, 
is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  arc  on  the  quadrant  BE,  cut  off  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  point  of  termination  of  such  ordinate  in 
the  curve  parallel  to  the  axis  AC. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  also,  the  sum  of  the  series  of  sines  is  to  the 
sum  of  a  similar  series  of  radii  as  the  square  ECBF,  described 
on  the  radius,  to  the  rectangle  CB,  AC,  of  the  radius  and  are 
of  the  quadrant.  Since  the  square  ECBF  is  equal  (Prop.]liI. 
B.  III.)  to  the  surface  ABC. 
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PKOPOSITIOir  XI.  TBBOKm. 


\ 

:\ 

^\ 

■ 

•r  1 

L     B 


The  areaofaplane  revobndal  sufface  is  to  thai  of  its  araai»- 
scribed  parallelogram^  as  the  sum  of  an  inde/ikUe  series  of 
sines  in  the  circk^  to  the  sumofan  equal  series  ofradxL 

'    Let  ACBD  be  a  peralleloffram  circum-    ^  ^ 

tcribing  the  quadrant  of  the  revoloidal 

aurface  ABC,  and  let  EEC  be  a  quadrant  ^ 

of  the  circle,  then  will  the  area  of  the  |^ 

quadrant  of  the  revoloidal  surface  ABC  E 

be  to  that  of  a  parallelogram  ACBD,  as  * 

the  sum  of  an  indefinite  series  of  sines  of  ^ 

the  quadrant  BCE,  to  the  sum  of  an  equal 

aeries  of  radiL 

^For,  since  aH  ordinates  v6,  <fH,  &c.y 
cut  the  surfaces  of  those  figures  in  rela- 
tion of  their  magnitudes  in  the  sections  < 
through  which  such  ordinates  pass ;  and  since  (Prop.  XI,^  if 
ordinates  be  drawn  through  tfiose  figures  equidistant  from 
each  other,  the  portions  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  by  the 
curve  and  axis,  are  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  series  of  sines  of  arcs 
in  arithmetical  profifression  for  the  whole  quadrant  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  of  the  ordinates,  and  if  these  ordinates 
are  equidistant  from  each  other,  the  sum  of  the  portions  passing 
through  either  surface,  drawn  into  their  common  distance,  may 
be  taken  for  the  surface ;  and  since  the  distance  of  the  ordmates 
is  equal  by  hypothesis,  both  for  the  parallelogram  and  revo- 
loidal surface,  the  portions  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  bv  each, 
will  be  in  relation  to  their  surfaces  respectively,  when  their  num- 
ber is  indefinitely  increased,  and  their  distance  becomes  indefi- 
nitely small.  Hence,  as  the  sum  of  a  series  of  sines  of  arcs  of 
the  whole  quadrant  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  is  to  the 
area  of  a  quadrant  ACB  of  the  revoloidal  surface,  so  is  the 
sum  of  an  equal  series  of  radii  to  the  area  of  the  paralleloffraro 
ACBD ;  and  what  has  been  shown  for  one  quadrant  of  the 
revoloidal  surface,  is  also  true  for  the  whole. 

Cor.  Hence,  the  space  BDA  without  the  revoloidal  surfitce, 
is  to  the  revoloidal  surface*  as  a  sum  of  an  indefinite  series  of 
arcs  in  arithmetical  progression  to  the  sum  of  a  simibr  series 
of  sines. 
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in 


PEOPOilTIOir  ZU.   TBEORBM. 

If  the  quadrant  AB  of  a  revoloidal  curve  be  made  to  revolve 
about  its  axis  AC,  and  if  a  plane  hemisphere  of  a  quadrant 
gular  revoUnd  be  described  about  the  solid  so  generated^  hav" 
ing  the  same  axis  AC,  then  the  revoloid  will  be  to  its  circum- 
scribing  prism^  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  series  of  sines 
of  the  quadrant^  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  an  equal  series 
of  radii. 


Let  an  indefinite  number 
of  planes  be  passed  through 
the  revoloid  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  ana  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  and 
the  sections  made  by  these 
planes  will  all  be  squares, 
(Prop.  1,  Cor.  4  B.  III.)  and 
their  sides  will  all  be  equal  to 
the  ordtnates  Hm,  An,  &c.^ 
drawn  through  the  intersec- 
tion of  such  planes  with  the  vertical  sections ;  and  hence  the 
side  of  each  parallel  section,  is  equal  to  twice  the  sine  nh  of 
the  quadrant  correspond  ins  to  such  section,  beinff  =  nn. 
Now  let  each  of  those  parallel  planes  be  extended  to  HG  pass* 
ing  throuffh  the  prism,  and  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  prism  will  be  squares,  whose  sides  are  severally 
equal  to  twice  the  radius  GB,  of  an  inscribed  circle.  Now 
the  magnitudes  of  these  solids  through  each  section,  are  evi- 
dently  m  the  relation  of  the  magnitudes  of  such  sections ;  and 
if  the  number  of  these  equidistant  planes  are  indefinitely  in- 
creased, and  tiiey  are  indefinitely  near  together,  their  sum  will 
represent  the  whole  of  each  of  the  solids  in  the  relation  of 
their  whole  magnitudes,  and  since  each  conjugate  section  of  the 
revoloid  is  the  square  described  on  double  the  sine,  answer- 
ing to  the  ordinate  in  reference  to  the  quadrant  CEB^and  each 
section  of  the  prism  is  the  square  described  on  the  line  H6» 
equal  twice  the  radius,  it  follows  that  the  soliditv  of  the  revo- 
loid, is  to  that  of  the  ciicomscribinff  prism,  as  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  a  series  of  the  sines  of  the  quadrant*  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  an  equal  series  of  radii. 

Cor.  Hencor  the  solidity  of  the  space  between  the  surfaces 
of  the  revoloid  described  as  above,  and  that  of  its  circum- 
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scribing  prism,  is  to  that  of  the  revoloid,  as  the  sum  of  the 
s(^iiares  of  a  series  of  versed  sines  of  the  quadrant,  to  the  sum 
ol  the  squares  of  an  equal  series  of  sines,  and  this  space  is  to 
that  of  the  prism,  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  versed 
sines,  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  an  equal  series  of  radii. 


Cor.  2.  Let  the  prism  and  also  the  revoloids,  be  divided 
into  four  quadrants  by  planes  through  the  vertical  axis«  and 

1>assing  through  the  centres  of  the  opposite  sides ;  and  the  so- 
id  so  described,  will  be  truly  represented  by  the  value  of  the 
conjugate  parallel  sections,  passing  through  them,  viz :  the 
segment  of  the  revoloid,  will  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  sines ;  the  space  between  the  revoloid  and  sur- 
face of  the  prism,  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  an  equal  series 
of  versed  sines,  and  the  prism  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  an 
equal  series  of  radii. 

Cor.  3.  Since  the  revoloid  has  the  same  ratio  to  its  circum- 
scribing prism,  as  the  solid  of  revolution  about  which  it  is  des- 
cribed, has  to  its  circumscribing  cylinder ;  the  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  the  revoloidal  quadrant  AB,  will  be  to  iu 
circumscribing  cylinder,  as  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  senes 
oi  sines  of  the  quadrant,  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  an  equal 
aeries  of  radii. 


P1OPO0ITION    XIII.   fROBLBM. 

Lu  U  be  required  to  find  tJie  circumference  of  the  circle  from 
the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  the  series*  of  sines  for  every  niinuie 
of  the  quadrant  to  the  sum  of  an  equal  series  of  radiL 

The  number  of  the  series  of  sines  to  everv  minute  is  5400 
^  the  number  of  minutes  in  the  quadrant,  which  is  the  num- 
ber of  radii  to  be  compared  with  the  series  of  sines,  and  if  the 
radius  =  1,  then  5400  is  the  sum  of  the  series  of  radii ;  and 
the  sum  of  the  series  of  sines  to  everv  minute  is  by  Trigono- 
metry =  3438.2407465. 

And  (Prop.  XI,)  the  area  of  the  revoloidal  surfkce  is  to 
that  of  its  circumscribing  parallelogram,  as  the  sum  of  an  in- 
definite series  of  sines  to  the  sum  of  an  equal  series  of  radii ; 
but  the  series  of  sines  to  every  minute  being  a  definite  numl>er, 
and  such  that  the  surfaces  between  the  lines  may  be  render- 
ed appreciable,  they  do  not  represent  those  spaces  or  tra- 
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peziums  in  their  exact  ratios,  but  represent  the  longest  sides  of 
those  trapeziums,  making  up  the  revoloidal  surface,  but  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  true  indices  of  those  trapeziums,  they 
should  be  such  as  pass  through  the  centres,  when  each  would 
b^  reduced,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  half  the  difference  between 
itself  and  the  next  greater  one,  and  as  the  sum  of  all  their 
diflerences,  is  evidently  equal  to  the  radius,  halt  of  the  sum  of 
their  several  differences  is  equal  to  half  the  radius ;  therefore, 
the  sum  of  the  natural  sines  must  be  reduced  by  that  quantity, 
viz  :  3438.2467165  — ,5=3437.7467465,  when  if  we  make 

r  =  radius 
and  :c  =  }  of  the  circumference,  we  shall 

have,  (Prop.  IX.,  Sch.  3.) 

r  :  X  :  :  3437.7467465  :  5400 
Hence,  a;=  1.570.796337=  ^  the  circumference  when 

the  diameter  is  2,  which  is  true  to  8  places  of  figures,  viz :  to 
1,5707963,  but  the  9th  figure  should  be  2  instead  of  3. 

Cor.  1.  Because  the  cosine  of  60^  is  equal  to  half  the  ra- 
dius, and  because  the  surface  of  any  conjugate  section  of  the 
revoloid  is  equal  to  the  radius  multiplied  by  the  cosine  corres- 
jKinding  to  each  section,  (Prop.  Xl,  Lor.  1.)  the  sum  of  the 
sines  for  60^  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  for  90^  or  the  whole 
quadrant;  and  consequently, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series, 
for  the  arc  from  W  to  90''. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  by  proceeding  as  in  the  proposition,  using 
the  sum  of  ihi  sines  for  an  arc  of  60^  in  comparison  with  a 
corre:4)onding  portion  of  the  circumscribing  parallelogram, 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  its  radius,  may 
be  determined  by  this  arc,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the 
whole  quadrant 

Scholium.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  sum  of  all  the  nata* 
ral  sines  of  the  quadrant,  to  any  number  denoting  the  series, 
may  be  calculated  by  reversing  the  operation,  viz :  x  :  r  z: 
fir  :  sum  of  series  of  sines  minus  ^r,  when  n  =  the  number 
denoting  the  series :  and  this  may  evidently  be  effected  for  the 
whole  quadrant  or  any  portion  of  it 
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PRoroMnow  xnr.  thbokbk. 


If  there  be  any  number  of  equidistant  ordinates  of  differeni 
kngths  drawn  from  a  right  line  AB,  and  terminated  by  the 
vertices  of  a  polygon^  thm  the  area  comprehended  between 
the  greatest  and  least  ordinate,  and  the  right  line  AB  and 
polygonal  line  CDEF  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  aU  the  middle 
ordinates  +  half  the  sum  of  the  extreme  ordinates  drawn  into 
the  common  distance  AG* 


For  the  quadrilateral  ACD6 
10  =  I  (AC+GD)  AG, 
the  quadrilateral  EDGH  = 

I  (GD+HE)  AG  or  GH,  and  the  quadri- 
lateral HEFB  =  i  (HE+BF)  HB;  hence  c/ 
by  addition  we  have 

(jAC+GD+EH+iBF)A6. 


A    6 
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jjfd  n^  line  AK  be  dimded  into  any  even  number  of  equal 
parts  AC.  CE,  EG,  4t?.  /  and  at  the  points  of  division  their 
be  erected  perpendicular  ordinates  AB,  CD,  EP,  *c.,  termi- 
nated by  any  curve  BDPS  ;  and  if  ti  be  put  for  the  sum  of 
the  first  and  laH  ordinate  AB,  SK,  hfor  the  sum  of  the  even 
ordin^CD,  GH,  LM,  FQ, ;  and  c  for  the  sum  of  all  the 
nw/,  EP,  IR  and  NO  ;  then  <a+4b+2c)  X^qfthe  common 
distance  AC  will  be  the  area,  ABSK  very  nearly 

Through  the  first  three  points 
BDP,  let  a  parabola  be  eon* 
ceived  to  be  drawn,  having  its 
axis-  parallel  to  the  ordinates ; 
the  parabolic  area  ABPE,  (Prt>p. 
VI.  Schot  .B.l)wm  be(AB  + 
4CD+EP)  X  i  AE  =  (AB+ 
4CD+EP)XiAC;  and  when 
the  points  of  BDP  are  at  no 
ffreat  distance  from  each  other 
the  parabolic  curve  will  very  nearly  cioncide  with  any  other 
reralar  curve,  drawn  through  the  same  points. 

Let  us  now  take  the  ordinates  EP,  GH,  IR  ;  then  will  (EP 
+4GH+IR)X  i  EG=the  area  EPRI ;  and  QRi  4LM+N0) 
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X  I  IL=area  IRON.  Also  (N0+4FQ+KS)Xi  NF=area 
NOSK,  whence  by  addition,  we  have  [(AB+KS)  +  (4DC+4 
GH+4LM+4FQ)+(2EP+2lR+2NO)]XiCA=(a+46+2C) 
XiAC. 

Cor.  This  theorem  may  be  applied  for  computing  the  con- 
tents of  solids,  by  using  parallel  sections  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nates,  as  will  appear  in  Prop  IV.,  Corollaries  and  Scho- 
lium, B.  I. 

SchoL  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  ordinates 
and  the  nearer  the  points  DBF,  &c.,  are  to  each  other,  the 
more  nearly  will  any  cur ve,<b:awn  through  them,  agree  with 
the  parabola,  and  hence  the  greater  accuracy  will  be  ob- 
tained ;  the  same  remark  will  also  apply  to  solids. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  if  the  area  of  any  space  AB,  KS  is  known, 
and  the  ordinates  AB,  IR,KS,  the  value  of  the  line  AK  may  be 
determined. 

For  if  AB  +  KS  =  a  and  IK  =  A,  we  have,  by  considering 
the  curve  as  a  parabola,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  KS,  the  area 
A  =  (a  +  46)  X  i  AK»  let  AK  =  p,  hence  ve  have 
.A                    *A  ,,. 

iP=i+T6^^^  =  ^+-4T <^) 

Or,  if  the  number  of  ordinates  is  increased,  we  have  by 
the  proposition,  A  =  (a  +  46  +  2c)  j  p  -r  n,  n  being  the 
number  of  divisicms  in  the  line  AK,  or  the  number  of  ordinates 

less  1,  and  we  havep  =  e+46+2c        -        -        -        (2) 

PROPOSmON   XVI.   PItOBLBM. 

TeJiTidekwn  equidistant  ordinates  to  hyperbola  between  the 
asymptotes^  and  by  means  of  those  ordinates  to  find  the 
area* 

Taking  the  equation  a*=xy,  and  assuming  a  =  10,  and  the 
first  value  of  Xf  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  first 
ordinates  =  10,  and  if  the  lower  distance  is  1  =  if,  we  shall 
have  for  the  ordinates. 

lo^jojLoioiajoioiowi?!? 

10    '  11       12       13       14       15       16       17       18       10      20 

10      10 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  ^^  a=  rr  +  rji  =  1,5 
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the  sum  of  the  even  ovdinates  or  b 

10      10      10      10      10 

-n+i8+i6+r7+ro=  »•«»«»* 

The  sum  of  all  the  recurriDg  ordinates  or  c 
10      10      10      10 

=ia  +  n  +  i6  +  i§  +  =  «-^««"^** 

Therefore,  hj  the  propoBition,* 

{a+4b  +  20)^(2=6,9815021,  is  the  area  required; 

PHOPOSITION   ZVII.   PROKLBM. 

To  find  the  valuer  of  it  by  equi-distant  ordinates  U>the  revoioidal 

curve. 

If  A  =  the  area  of  a  quadrant, 
AIR  of  the  revoioidal  curve,  and  a 
^  the  minor  semi-axis,  AI  =  the  ra^ 
dius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  the  curve, 
and  ^  I'  =  the  semi- major  axis,  IR  ;: 
and  if  a  =  an  ordinate  EN  to  the 
major  axis,  equi-distant  from  I  to  the 
vertex  R,  then  will  the  area  of  the 
curve,  considering  it  as  a  parabola, 

be  =  a+4  bXi-^v  and  if  A  equal  the  area  of  the  revoioidal 

«'  A  6A 

quadrant,  the  semi-transverse  =  -x  =  ,,    .  ,,>  =     ,  ..>    tl\ 

2      i(a+4()      a+46'     ^  ' 

Let  a=l,  and  6  =»  >/J=70712,  &c, 

A  will  =  r*  =  1, 

A  ^       ir 


and 
hence  we  have 


^^^  =  1.6672289  «- 


this  is  true  to  two  pkces  of  figures  only,  but  the  third  should 

be  7  instead  of  6. 

Let  now  two  other  ordmates,  GL,  6P,  be  taken  in  addition  to 

this,  equidistant  therefrom,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the  axis, 

SAh 
and  we  have  by  Prop.  XVI,  Cor.  2,         .  _      «  j^ 

Let  the  two  ordinates  6  be  the  sines  of  22^  30'  =  .382683, 
and  67**  30'  =:  .023880,  and  c  =  sine  of  W  =  .707107,  and 
we  have  a  =  1,  4a  =  5.236252, 2c  -  1.41424,  A  =  r*  =  1. 
3nA  12  .  «- 


Hence 


=  1.5705848,  &c  =  -r^ 


a+46+2c      7.640466  '  ^^       2 

which  is  true  to  four  places,  viz :  1,570,  but  the  fifth  should  be 
7  instead  of  5. 
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Let,  now,  seven  ordtnatet  be  taken  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  the  distance  of  the  ordinates  will  be  reduced  j. 

Thus  the  ordmates  will  be  the  sines  of  11®  15',  22®  30',  33® 
46,  46®,  66*  16',  6t®  30',  78*  46',  90®  ^  •106090.  .882683. 
555570,  .707107,  .831470,  .823880,  .980785,  1. 

^sin.  11®  15'  ^  .195090 


(  sin.    0®  =      0  >     .         J 
I  sin.  90®  «=  +  1  )  '  ^  ^    ^ 


(  sin.  22®  30'  »  .382683 

c:^}         46®    0'  =:  .707107 

f         67®  30^  =  .923880 


38®  46'  «  .565670 
66®  16'  t=  .831470 
78®  45'  «=  .980785 


2.562915 


20.18670 
Hence,  a^h  4&=a  10.251660,  2c^4027340,  and  n»8. 

Therefore,  in  the  formula  "■  A  ■  o  =  -q"  we  have  ^  *  « 

1.5707833,  which  is  true  to  five  places,  but  the  sixth  should  be 
9  instead  of  8. 

By  comparing  each  of  the  results  obtained  above  with  the 
true  numbers,  we  shall  have  the  ratio  of  its  approximation. 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  first  result  and  the  true 
number  is,  .0035724 

that  of  the  second,       ^  .0002115 
that  of  the  third  .0000180. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  approximates  in  nearly 
a  geometrical  progression,  to  the  true  value  of  ir  as  we  in- 
crease the  number  of  ordinates,  or  as  the  distance  between 
the  ordinates  is  decreased.  We  may,  therefore,  determme  the 
number  of  ordinates  that  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  give  an 
accurate  result  to  any  number  of  decimal  places ;  for  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  ratio  of  the  above  variations  are  nearly 
16  to  1.  Hence,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  it  will  approximate 
at  the  rate  of  three  decimal  figures  in  every  two  subdivisions. 
Instead  of  computing  the  value  of  ^  «*  from  the  ordinates  drawn 
in  the  whole  quadrant,  we  may  take  anv  small  arc  of  the 
quadrant,  and  having  found  its  quadrature  let  it  be  called  A' ; 
and  if  we  proceed  as  before,  by  drawing  one  ordinate  equi- 
distant from  its  extremes,  we  shall  have,  according  to  the  tor- 

*A' 
mula,  -qrjr  =  *'  =  the  assumed  arc,  which,  multiplied  by  the 

number  of  times  this  arc  is  contained  in  the  quadrant,  will 
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give  the  same  result  as  though  the  ordinates  are  taken  for  the 
whole  quadrant 

Let  the  formula         ,  =  »'  be  applied  to  a  segment  of  the 

revoloidal  surface  whose  arc  is  80°,  and  whose  greater  ordi- 
nate is  the  radius. 

Here,  A'=sin.  80°  X  r= J  ;  hence,  A'=jA, 

a:^r  +  sin.  60°  =  1.860025 

6=         sin.  75°  =    .065926 

^  =  5:^ -  '^"^'^ = '^ = "«of «>•' 

radius  1 ;   hence  the  arc  of  90°,  or  4  «'  =  1.57076010 ; 
which  is  true  to  five  places  of  figures. 
Let  there  be  two  other  ordinates  drawn  across  the  segment, 

Ojj  A/ 

then  by  the  formula,    .  ^l  .  »  ^^^>  '^°^  ^  *=  a*"^^,  we  shall 

««A'  ,         , 

hare     .  .»Xo^  =  i*'  ^^  "^^  ^• 

{  sin.  60°  ^  .866025  ) 
«  =  I  sin.  90°  =  .100000  J  =  1.866026 

67°  30'  =.  .923880  )       ,  nt^^^r. 
82°  80'  «=  .991445  )  *=  l.»I5325 

c  s  sin.  75°  =  .965926 
Hence,  a+4fr+2c  =»  1 1.459157 

and,  9nA' »  18, 

9nA' 

,  ,,  .  ^    =  1.57079616. 
a+4i+2c 

which  is  true  to  seven  places,  which  is  as  far  as  the  sines  are 
calculated,  on  which  the  value  is  predicated. 

Let  the  first  and  second  results  be  compared,  and  we  shall 
have  the  difierence  of  the  first  result  and  the  true  value, 
1.57079632  )        ^^8622 
-1.57076010  )  ==  'WWM44 
that  of  the  second, 

1.57079632)        oonoooifl 
-1.57079616  1  ^  -00000016 

Divide  the  first  error  by  the  last,  and  we  have  the  quotient 
s=  226  sr  the  ratio  of  the  approximation,  or  the  proportional 
accuracy  of  determination,  by  varying  the  number  of  the  or- 
dinates. It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of 
the  revoloidal  curve  approximates  much  faster  than  the  whole 

Suadrant,  and  is,  therefore,  more  nearly  similar  to  a  parabola 
lan  the  whole  curve  ;  it  may  hence  be  inferred,  that  if  any 
small  segment  of  the  revoloidal  surface  is  taken  adjacent  to 


(  sin. 
/  sin. 
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the  conjuffate  diameter,  such  segment  will  be  very  nearly  a 
portion  of  a  parabola,  and  that,  by  so  considering  it,  the  value 
of  the  length  of  the  arc  may  be  determined  with  any  required 
degree  ofaccuracy. 

For,  in  taking  the  whole  quadrant,  we  found  the  ratio  of 
convergency,  by  doubling  the  number  of  the  ordinates,  to  be  1 
to  16 ;  and  in  the  segment  embracing  the  arc  of  30^,  adjacent  to 
the  conjugate  diameter,  we  find  the  ratio  of  convergency  to  be 
1  to  226  ;  and  if  an  arc  is  taken  still  smaller,  the  ratio  of  con- 
vergency will  become  proportionally  greater. 

Let  any  segment  of  the  revoloidal  surface  be  taken,  and  if 
the  value  of  its  arc,  or  the  value  of  ^,  be  computed  by  any 
number  of  ordinates,  and  if  the  number  of  ordinates  is  then 
,  increased  so  that  the  common  distance  'is  reduced  one-half, 
and  the  value  of  ir  is  again  estimated  by  the  increased  number 
of  ordinates,  and  if  the  variations  of  the  two  results  from  the 
true  value  be  compared  with  each  other,  they  will  show  the 
ratio  of  convergency  of  the  process  for  that  arc  by  increasing 
the  number  of  its  ordinates,  or  the  rate  of  approximation  by 
any  specific  increase  of  the  ordinates  for  such  arc  or  segment. 

Hence,  we  may  at  all  times  determine  the  value  of  ir  to  any 
required  degree  of  exactness ;  for  if  we  wish  to  determine  its 
value  to  any  given  number  of  decimal  places,  we  have  only  to 
assume  some  given  arc  and  find  its  rate  of  convergency,  then 
take  such  an  arc  as,  accordiiig  to  this  rate,  will  give  the  re- 
quire result. 

The  arc  of  00®  gave  the  true  result  only  to  2  places,  that  of 
30®  to  5  places,  with  three  ordinates ;  and  we  may  expect  a 
still  greater  ratio  of  convergence  for  a  smaller  arc ;  let  us 
take  an  arc  of  10® ;  we  may,  according  to  this  ratio,  only  have 
the  value  to  8  places,  and  by  proceeding  to  decrease  the  arc, 
we  should,  by  taking  1®,  have  the  value  to  16  places ;  but 
since  the  curve  approaches  more  and  more  to  a  similarity  with 
that  of  a  parabola  as  we  approach  the  vertices  of  the  conju- 
gate axis,  the  ratio  of  convergency  increases  also  rapidly  as 
we  approach  that  point,  or  as  the  arc  assumed  is  decreased ; 
so  that,  bv  taking  an  arc,  of  one  minute  of  a  degree,  the  accu- 
racy of  determination  would  extend  to  many  places  of  deci- 
mals ;  and  if  the  arc  should  be  reduced  still  further,  to  seconds 
and  fractions  of  a  second,  the  result  would  come  out  true  to 
several  hundred  decimal  places ;  all  of  which  is  manifest  by 
pursuing  the  investigation. 

Let  a  distance  be  taken  on  the  axis  equal  the  arc  of  2  mi- 
nutes of  a  degree  from  the  conjugate  diameter.  Then  having 
the  sine  89®  58'  =  .9900998308 

that  of  89®  59  =  .9999999577 
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the  cosine  of  2  is  .00058177687,  which,  multiplied  by  radius,  is 
the  value  of  A' 

We  have,  in  the  formula     ,  .. 

6A'  =  .00340065837 

a+  46  =  5.9990096616 

6A' 
and  —-77  =  0005817764172  =  »'  =  the  arc  of  20^  2',  which 
a+4o 

multiplied  by  2700,  the  number  of  such  arcs  contained  in  a 

quadrant,  we  have  the  value  of  ^  «*  =:  1.57079632644,  which 

is  true  to  10  places,  or  as  far  as  the  sines  on  which  its  value 

is  predicated. 

For  more  extended  investigations  on  this  subject,  see  notes* 

PHOPOSITION   XVUI.   THBORBM. 

If  a  circle  be  described^  and  from  its  centre  a  line  equal  to  one- 

'  fourth  of  the  circumference  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  a  ra* 

diuSf  the  triangle  formed  by  connecting  the  extremity  of  this 

line  with  the  extremity  of  the  radius,  will  be  equal  to  &e  quad- 

rant  of  the  circle. 

Let  ABE  be  a  semicircle,  described  on  the  ^ 

radius  AC,  firom  the  centre  C  draw  the  line 
CD  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  circumference 
perpendicular  to  the  radius  AC ;  join  DA, 
then  will  the  triangle  ACD  be  equal  to  the 
quadrant  AEC. 

For,  according  to  Prop.  XY,  Cor.  1,  B. 
V.  EL  6eom.  the  area  of  a  sector  of  a  cir- 
cle is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  arc  of  the  sector  multi- 
plied by  the  radius.  Now,  the  quadrant  AEC  is  a  sector  of 
the  circle,  and  the  triangle  ACD  is  equal  to  half  the  product 
of  the  arc  AE,  or  the  line  CD  multiplied  by  the  radius  AC ; 
hence  the  triangle  ACD  is  equal  to  the  quadrant  AEC. 

Cor.  Hence  we  may  infer  that^  AP,  the  segment  of  a  circle 
cut  off  by  the  line  DA,  is  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  triangle 
DEF  cut  off  by  the  arc  EF;  for  the  triangle  ADC  is  equal  to 
the  quadrant  AEC,  and  if  the  line  AD  cuts  off  a  segment  AF 
from  the  quadrant,  then  it  necessarily  includes  an  equal  space 
DEF  within  the  triangle  and  without  the  quadrant ;  otherwise 
the  triangle  ADC,  could  not  be  equal  to  the  quadrant  A£C. 
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If  a  eirde  he  deacribedf  and  from  the  centre  two  radial  lines  he 
drawn  perpendicidar  to  each  Mer^^equal  in  length  to  the  arcoftke 
qyadrant  of  the  cirde ;  and  if  theesOremitiee  of  these  radial  lines 
he  eonneded  vMi  another  line  as  Jkypothemtse^  forming  with  those 
lines  atriangle^  and  if  this  third  Une  is  bisectea  by  another  radial 
line  from  the  centre^  bisecting  also  the  arc  of  the  quadrant;  and  if 
a  line  be  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  hypothenuse  cut  by  the  last 
mentioned  radical  line^  to  the  extremity  of  the  radius^  or  the  point 
where  one  of  the  firstmentioned  radial  lines  cut  the  circle  ;  then  will 
the  triangle  formed  by  these  three  lastmentioned  lineSj  be  equal  to 
the  sector  included  between  ihetwo  radial  linesjorming  sides  of  this 
triangle;  and  the  lastmentioned  line  vnll  cut  ^  a  segment  from  the 
sector  withaat  the  triangle^  equal  to  the  portion  indu^  in  the  trian- 
gle without  the  sector^  and  a  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  cf 
bisection  of  the  hypothenuse  on  the  radius^  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
arc  of  the  circle  included  between  the  bisecting  line  and  radius. 

From  thet^Dtre  C  of  the 
circle  AB  draw  the  radial 
lines  CD  and  CG,  each  equal 
in  length  to  the  arc  of  the 
-quadrant  AE«  forming  a 
right  angle  at  C,  dra^  DGi 
draw  also  CH  bisecting  D6 
in  U ;  and  draw  HA ;  then 
will  the  triangle  ACH  be 
equal  to  the  sector  ACT,  and 
.the  segment  Ab  cut  off  from 
the  sector  by  the  line  HA, 
will  be  equal  to  the  portion 
HTb  included  m  the  triangle 
ACH,  but  without  the  sector  ACT ;  from  the  point  H  of  the 
intersection  of  the  line  CH  with  DG,  draw  HI  perpendicular 
to  AC,  and  the  line  HI  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  AT  included 
between  the  radial  lines  AC  and  CH. 

Draw  the  line  AD  forming  with  the  radius  CA,  and  the  ra- 
dial line  CD  the  triangle  ACD  ;  and  (Prop.  XVIII,)  the  triangle 
thus  formed  is  equal  to  the  quadrant  AEC ;  draw  also  HI  per- 
pendicular to  CD ;  and  because  HL  is  parallel  to  AC,  the  two 
sides  DG  and  DC  will  be  cut  proportionally  by  the  line  HL, 
(Prop.  XIV,  B.  IV,  EL  Geom.) ;  so  that  if  the  line  DG  is  hi- 
sected  in  the  centre  at  H,  the  line  CD  is  also  bisected  in  the 
centre  at  L,  so  that  LC  or  HI=}CD. 

Now,  the  two  triangles  ADC  and  AHC,  having  a  common 
base,  viz.,  AC,  are  as  their  altitudes,  (Prop.  VIII,  Cor.  B.  IV 
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El.  Geom,) ;  but  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  AHC  is  HI,  equal 
to  LC,  equal  to  half  the  altitude  CD  of  the  triangle  ACD ; 
therefore,  the  triangle  ACH  is  equal  to  half  the  triangle  ACD^ 
but  the  triangle  ACD  is  equal  to  the  quadrant  ACE;  therefore, 
the  triangle  ACH  is  equal  to  half  that  quadrant,  or  is  equal  to 
the  sector  ACT,  which  is  the  first  branch  of  the  proposition. 

Now,  because  the  triangle  ACH  is  equal  the  sector  ACT,  the 
segment  Aft  cut  off  from  the  sector  by  the  line  AH,  is  equal  to 
the  portion  HTA  included  in  the  triangle  and  without  the  sec- 
tor, (Prop.  XVIII.  Cor.)  which  is  the  second  bramcb  of  the 
proposition. 

And  because  the  line  CD  is  equal  to  the  arc  AE  of  the  quad- 
rant, and  because  the  arc  AT  is  equal  to  half  the  arc  AE,  it  i» 
also  equal  to  half  the  line  CD^CL=HI,  which  is  the  last 
branch  of  the  proposition. 

Cor.  If  BA  be  extended  to  a,  so  that  Ca  shall  be  equal  CH, 
and  if  a  line  Ha  be  drawn  and  bisected  by  Cc,  and  a  line  be 
drawn  from  e  to  A,  forming  the  triangle  ACe,  this  triangle  sa 
formed  will  be  equal  to  the  sector  of  the  circle  intercepted  by 
the  lines  CA  and  Ce ;  and  the  line  Ae  will  cut  off  a  segment  of 
the  circle  without  the  triangle  equal  to  the  space  included  ia 
the  triangle  without  the  sector,  and  a  perpendicular  ei  let  fall 
from  e  on  the  radius  AC,  is  equal  to  the  arc  intercepted  by  the 
lines  CA  and  Ce.  And  the  same  may  be^  inferred  from  any 
further  divisions  or  subdivisions  of  the  circle. 

PROPOSITION   XX.      THEORBM. 

With  the  radius  C  A  let  there  he  described  a  circle  AEBF,  and 
from  the  centre  C  draw  the  line  CD  perpendicular  to- 
the  diameter  AB,  or  radius  CA,  and  equal  in  length  to  the 
arc  of  the  quadrant  AE,  let  the  line  Cu  be  divided  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  4^.,  and  let  the  arc  of 
the  quadrant  be  divided  in  like  manner  into  a  similar  number 
of  equal  parts  1,  2,3,  4,  4^.  From  the  divisions  on  the  line 
CD  draw  the  lines  la,  2b,  3c,  4^.,  parallel  to  the  radium  CA  ; 
and  through  the  divisions  1,  2,  3,  4^.,  on  the  arc  draw  the 
radial  lines  Ca,  Cb,  Cc,  Ac.  Then,  if  from  the  points  of  in- 
tersection  a,  b,  c,  4^.,  of  the  radial  lines,  toith  their  respec- 
tive parallel  lines  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  lines 
be  drawn  as  fA,  to  the  extremity  of  the  radius  C A,  then  will 
this  line,  together  with  CA  and  Cfform  a  triangle  which  is 
equal  to  the  sector  C  A6,  included  within  the  radi^  line  Cfdnd 
the  radius  CA. 
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Andihe  segment  Amcut  off  from  the  sector  by  the  line  fA  is 
equal  to  the  portion  fm6  included  in  the  triangk  without  the 
sector ;  and  if  lines  be  drawn  from  the  several  points  of  in- 
tersection  of  the  parallel  and  radial  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  as  iK,  the  lines  so  drawn  will  be  respectively  equal  to 
the  arcs  inUrcepted  by  the  radial  lines  from  the  extremities 
of  which  they  are  drawn,  and  their  radius  CA. 

For  each  of  the  radial 
lines  Co,  Cb,  &c.,  cut  the 
arc  AE  in  the  same  ratio 
that  the  corresponding  pa- 
rallel lines  la  2b,  &c.,  cut 
the  perpendicular  CD ;  thus 
the  radial  line  C^,  passing 
through  the  point  or  divi- 
sion 7  on  the  arct  cuts  off 
one  division  from  the  arc, 
and  intercepts  with  the  ra- 
dius C  A  all  the  rest,  and  the 
corresponding  line  Ig  pa- 
rallel to  the  radius  CA  cuts 
offD7  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar CDt  so  that  if  the  whole 
line  CD  is  equal  to  the  arc 
AE,  the  portion  C7  of  the  line  CD  =  H^  is  equal  to  the  arc 
A7  of  the  oircle.  And  the  radial  line  C^  cuts  the  arc  AE  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  linefd  parallel  to  CA,  cuts  the  line  CD, 
viz.,  the  radial  line  C6f  cuts  the  circle  through  the  division 
marked  6,  and  the  line /3  parallel  to  C A,  cuts  the  line  CD  in 
itie  division  marked  6,  so  that  if  the  whole  line  €D  equal  the 
arc  AE,  then  will  the  portion  C6  of  that  line=/K  be  equal  to 
the  portion  AO  of  the  arc.  Now,  the  area  of  every  sector  of 
the  arc  AC6,  is  eaual  to  the  arc  of  the  sector  multiplied  by  half 
the  radius  CA  ;  but  the  triangle  A/C  is  equal  to  the  line  /K 
multiplied  by  half  the  base  or  radius  UA  ;  therefore,  the 
triangle  A/C  is  equal  to  the  sector  AC6,  and  hence  the  seg- 
ment Am,  cut  off  from  the  sector  by  the  line  A/,  is  equal  to  the 
portion /m6  included  within  the  triangle,  but  without  the  circle, 
and,  as  has  been  shown,/K.=:C6  is  equalto  the  arc  A6.  And 
as  the  same  holds  true  in  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  a, 
bf  c,  dt  &C.,  it  follows  that  the  result  corroborates  the  affirma- 
tion expressed  in  the  proposition. 

Cor.  If  a  curve  line  be  drawn  through  the  several  points  a  A 
c4f  ^c.,  and  a  triangle  be  formed  by.  two  lines  from  any  point 
in  the  curve  drawn  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  radius,  the 
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triangle  so  formed,  will  be  equal  to  the  sector  included  between 
the  radius  and  the  other  line  terminating  in  C,  and  the  same 
relation  of  areas  and  lines  will  exist  with  regard  to  the  trian- 

S'es  and  lines  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  curve,  as  though 
ey  were  drawn  through  the  points  a,  ft,  c,  d^  &. 

Scholium  1.  The  curve  BD  may  be  described  about  the 
quadrant  BE  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  since  from  any  pomt 
in  this  curve,  if  a  triangle  is  constructed  on  the  radius  as  a 
base,  this  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sector  of  the  circle  included 
between  the  radius  and  one  of  its  sides,  the  curve  may  be 
called  the  curve  of  the  circle's  quadratiHre.  This  curve  varies 
from  the  revoloidal  curve,  inasmuch  as  the  revoloidal  curve  is 
formed  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  points  of  intersection  of 
a  series  of  lines  parallel  to  the  radius  drawn  through  their  re- 
spective divisions  on  the  perpendicular,  with  an  equal  series 
of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  former,  drawn  through  their  re- 
spective divisions  on  the  arc  (see  Prop.  II.) 

Scholium  2.  This  curve  is  generated 
by  the  locus  of  the  intersection  Q.  of  the 
two  right  lines  CF,H6;  H6  being  made 
to  pass  uniformly  along  from  A  to  C, 
being  always  perpendicular  to  AC,  while 
GF  revolves  about  the  centre  through 
4he  arc  ED. 

Let  the  origin  be  at  A. 

Let  AH  =  «,  HQ  =  y 

AC  =  DE  =  <  angle  ACQ  =^  tS  = 

sine  6  =«,  ^M  =s  cosine  6=  c 

Then  c  :  t:  :*' — ar:y 


Hence  y  = 


which  isihe  equation  to  the  curve. 


PROPOSITION   XXI.      TBBOREBI. 

If  from  the  extremity  of  the  radius  of  a  circle^  a  chord  be  draum 
cutting  off  any  segment  less  than  a  semi-circle,  and  if  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle  a  secant  be  drawn  through  the  (mposite 
extremity  of  the  segment,  and  if  the  secant  be  produced  so  that 
a  line  draum  from  its  extremity,  perpendicular^  to  meet  the 
diameter  produced,  shall  be  equal  to  the  arc  cf  the  seg^ 
ment,  then  the  area  of  the  segment  will  be  equal  to  that 
'of  a  triangle  formed  by  the  chord  of  the  segment,  and  the 
part  of  this  secant  Hne  without  the  circle,  and  a  line  joining 
the  opposite  extremities  of  this  line  with  that  of  the  chord. 
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For  it  is  evident  from  the  converse  of  Prop.  XVIII  Cor.,  that 
if  CE  be  so  drawn  that  the  perpendicular  E^  shall  be  equal  to 
the  arc  Aa,  then  the  triande  CEA  will  be  ^uivalent  to  the 
quadrant  AaC ;  take  away  tne  triangle  AC<z,  then  there  will  re- 
main the  triande  AaE  =  the  segment  A/a. 

First,  let  Aa  be  a  chord  cutting  off  the 
segment  Ajfa  ;  from  the  centre  C  through 
the  extremitv  of  the  segment  at  a,  draw  a 
secant  line  Ca  produced  to  E,  so  that  the 
perpendicular  E^  on  the  diameter,  shall 
De  equal  to  the  arc  A/a  cut  off  by  such 
secant ;  then  will  the  area  of  the  seg- 
ment A/a  be  equal  to  that  of  the  trian- 
gle AaE  formed  by  the  chord  Aa,  with 
me  part  aE  of  the  secant  without  the  circle,  and  the  line  AE 
joining  the  opposite  extremities. 

Secondly,  let  the  chord  Ab  extend  £ 

into  the  second  quadrant,  cutting  off 
the  segment  ADA,  draw  Cfr,  andex- 
tenditto.E,  so  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar EF  drawn  from  the  point  E  to  the 
diameter  AB,  produced,  shall  be 
equaTto  the  arc  ADb  cut  off  by  the 
chord  Aif,  or  the  secant  CE,  and  the 
area  bf  the  segment  ADfr  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  triangle  A6E 
formed  by  the  chord  A6,  the  part  of 
the  secant  6E,  and  ihe  line  AE  join- 
ing their  opposite  extremities. 

For,  in  the  triangle  ACE,  the  area  k  eaual  to  the  base  AC, 
the  radius  of  the  circle  multiplied  by  half  the  altitude  EF,  or 
the  arc  ADb  of  the  segment,  but  the  sector  AD&G  is 
equal  to  the  radius  AC  multiplied  by  half  the  arc  ADb ;  hence 
the  triangle  ACE  =  the  sector  AD&C,  therefore,  if  we  take  the' 
triangle  ACb  from  each,  we  shall  have  the  segment  ADb  = 
the  triangle  A&E. 

paepoBiTioN  xxii.  thborbm. 

fffrvm  the  extremity  of  the  radius  of  a  circle^  a  chord  be 
draum  cutting  qf  a  segment  greater  than  a  semi-circlet  and 
if  through  vie  opposite  extremity  of  the  segment  a  secant  be 
draum  from  the  centre  of  the  circk^  and  if  the  secant  be 
produced^  so  that  a  line  be  drawn  from  its  extremity  on  the 
diameter^producedt  if  necessary ^  shall  be[equal  to  the  arc  of  the 
segment^  then  the  area  of  the  segmetU  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  radius^  secant  line,  and  a  line 
joining  the  opposite  extremities  of  these  lineSf  plus  a  iri* 
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angk  formed  by  the  radius  and  the  chords  wUh  the  fine 
joining  the  opposite  extremities  of  those  lines. 

For,  let  the  chord  extend  into 
the  third  quadrant,  cutting  off  the 
segment  ADB^A,  greater  than  a 
semi  circle,  draw  Ca,  and  produce 
it  to  E,  so  that  the  perpendicu- 
lar EF,  on  the  diameter  AB  pro- 
duced, shall  be  equal  to  the  arc 
AiyRd  of  the  segment,  and  join 
AE,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ACE,  plus  ACd  will  be  equal  to 
the  segment  ADBrfA. 

For  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ACE  i8=the  base  AC,  or  radius, 
multiplied  by  half  the  perpendicu- 
lar FA,  which  is  equal  to  the  arc 
ADBd;  by  hypothesis  ;  but  the 
area  of  the  sector  ADBdCA  is 
equal  to  the  radius  CA  multiplied 
by  half  the  arc  ADBaT,  hence  the 
triangle  ACE  t=  the  sector  ADBdCA.  Add  to  both  the  tri- 
angle  ACJ,  and  we  have  the  segment  ADBCA  =  the  trianrie 
ACE  +  the  triangle  ACd.  ^ 

Secondly,  let  the  chord 
Ac  extend  into  the  fourth 
quadrant,  cutting  off  the  seg- 
ment ADBFE.  Through  the 
point  e  draw  the  line  CE 
produced,  so  that  the  line  EF 
perpendicular  to  BA  produc- 
ed, shall  be  equal  to  the  arc 
ADBFc.  Then  the  segment 
ADBFc  will  be  equal  to  the 
trian.  ACE  +the  trian.  AeC. 

For  the  area  of  the  trian- 
gle ACE  is  equal  to  the  base 
AC,  or  radius  multiplied  by 
half  the  perpendicular  FE, 
which  is,  by  hypothesis, 
equal  the  arc  ADBFc ;  but  the 
area  of  the  sector  CADBFcC 
is  equal  to  the  radius  AC 
«J»j^pIied  by  half  the  arc 
ADBFc ;  hence  the  triangle 
ACE   is   equal    the    sector 
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C ADBFfC.    Add  to  each  the  triangle  ACe,  and  we  have  the 
segment  ADBPe  =  the  triangle  ACE  +  the  triangle  ACc, 

Scholium.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  as  the  termination  of  the 
segment  approaches  the  ]X)int  B,  or  as  the  segment  becomes 
equal  to  the  semi-circle,  its  equivalent  triangle  becomes  infi- 
nitely extended  in  the  line  AE,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sine 
becomes  infinitely  small,  and  while  it  passes  the  point  B,  the 
sine  is  equal  to  0,  and  AE  is  infinite.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  it  approaches  the  point  A  on  the  fourth  quadrant,  and  be- 
comes equal  to  a  complete  circle. 

PROPOSITION   XXIU.   THEOREM. 

7%e  area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  product 
of  the  difference  between  the  arc  of  the  segment  and  its  sine 
multiplied  by  the  radius. 

First,  let  A/a  (see  first  diagram  to  Prop.  XXI)  be  a  segment 
of  a  circle  cut  off  by  the  radial  line  Ca,  and  produce  it  to  E, 
so  that  the  perpendicular  Et  on  the  radius  will  be  equal  to  the 
arc  of  the  segment ;  join  EA  and  (Prop.  XXI.)  the  area  of  the 
triangle  AEa  will  be  equal  to  the  segment  Afa ;  from  the  point 
a  draw  the  perpendicular  ai,  which  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  Aa 
of  the  segment,  and  the  area  of  the  triangle  AEa  will  be  equal 
to  (Et—as)  i  AC  (Prop.  XXXI,  B.  IV,  EL  Geom.)  Hence,  the 
segment  being  equal  to  the  triangle,  AEa  is  equal  to  half  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  difference  of  the  arc,  and  its  sine  multiplied  by  the 
radius. 

Secondly,Jet  the  chord  Ab  (see  second  diagram  to  Prop*  XXI) 
extend  into  the  secx>nd  quadrant,  draw  CE,  making  EF  =  the 
arc  ADb ;  draw  AE,  and  the  triangle  AE6  will  be  equal  to  the 
segment  ADb ;  draw  bs^  the  sine  of  the  arc  ADb  ot*  the  seg* 
meat ;  then  will  the  area  of  their  triangle  AEb  be  equal  to 
(EF  ~bs)  jAC;  (Proposition  XXXI,  Book  IV,  ElemenU 
Oeom.) ;  hence  the  segment,  being  equal  to  the  triangle,  ia 
equal  to  half  the  difference  of  the  arc  and  its  sine  multiplied  by 
the  radius. 

Thirdly,  let  the  chord  Ad  (see  first  diagram  to  last  prop.) 
extend  into  the  third  quadrant,  cutting  off  me  segment  ADBdf 
greater  than  a  semi-circle. 

Draw  Cd  and  extend  it  to  E,  making  EF  equal  to  the  arc 
ADBd ;  join  EA,  and  the  area  of  the  segment  ADBd  will  be 
equal  to  the  triangle  ACE+ACi^  (Prop.  aXII)  ;  draw  dsyer- 
pendicular  to  the  radius  CB,  and  this  line  will  be  the  sine  of  the 
arc  ADBd  ;  and  since  it  is  a  sine  of  an  arc  greater  than  a 
semi-circle,  its  value  is  to  be  considered  negative,  by  Trigono- 
metry. 
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From  EF  substract  —  dS,  and  we  have  EF  +  dS,  which, 
if  we  multiply  by  AC,  will  give  the  area  of  the  triangle  AEC 
+ ACc/y  which  (Frop.  XII.)  is  also  equal  to  the  seffment  ADBd. 
Hence  the  area  of  the  segment  ADBcT  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  arc,  and  its  sine  multiplied  by  the  radius. 

Fourthly,  let  the  chord  Ae  (see  2d  fig.  fast  prop.)  extend  into 
the  fourth  quadrant,  cutting  off  the  segment  ADBFe;  draw  EC 
so  that  EF  shall  be  equal  to  the  arc  ADBFe  of  the  segment  joinEA, 
and  the  area  of  the  segment  ADBFe  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
the  triangle  ACE  +  the  triangle  AC6  (Prop.  XII) ;  draw  e$, 
the  sine  of  the  arc  ADBFe,  which,  by  Triffonometiy,  is  nega- 
tive, being  below  the  diameter,  and  in  the  fourth  quadrant, 
which  sine  substract  from  the  line  EF,  and  we  have  EF  +  e<, 
which,  multiplied  by  half  AC,  gives  the  value  of  the  segment 
ADBFe.  Hence  we  have,  as  before,  the  sej^roent  equal  to  half 
the  product  of  the  difference  of  the  arc  of  the  segment,  and 
its  sme  multiplied  by  the  radius. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  a  circular  zone  or  a  portion  of 
the  circle  included  between  two  segments  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  the  difference  of  the  arc  of  the  zone,  and  one  of 
the  segments  included,  and  the  sine,  of  such  arc,  —  the  dif- 
ference between  the  arc  of  the  included  segment,  and  its 
sine  multiplied  by  the  radius. 

For  if  ABDE  be  a  zone,  and  ABL 
be  a  segment  of  the  circle  C,  the  seg- 
ment EALBD  equal  to  the  zone  ABDE, 
and  segment  ABL ;  but  these  segments 
are  respectively  equal  to  the  excess  of 
their  several  arcs  above  the  sines  mul- 
tiplied by  half  the  radius.  Therefore, 
the  zone  ABDFE,  is  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  excess  of  the  arcs  EALBD, 
and  ALB,  above  their  respective  sines,  multiplied  by  half 
the  radius.  The  same  may  be  shown  in  relation  to  the 
area  ABDFE  in  reference  to  its  external  segment  EDF,  or 
AEFDB,  regard  being  had  to  the  positive  and  negative^  va- 
lue of  the  sines. 

Scholium.  Let  A  represent  the  area  of  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  let «  =  the  arc  of  the  segment,  and  s  »=  sine  of  that  arc, 
and  let  r  =  radius,  and  the  segment  may  be  expressed  as  in 
the  following  formula 

A^iirx^rs)    -        .        .        (1) 
Ifr  =  1,  then  the  expression  becomes 

A  =  i(«-*)        ...        (2) 
whence  the  segment  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  arc  and  sine 
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Let  A'  3=  the  area  of  a  circular  zcme  ABDE 
and  zf  =  the  arc  EALBD 

f*  SB  the  sine  of  that  are. 
Then  will  the  area  of  the  zone  be  expressed  by 

A'=J(nf— r«')-J(r!r-r*)      ....        (8) 

Ifr=lA'=f(:t'-~.0~J('^«) (*) 

The  arc  may  be  'expressed  in  terms  of  the  numbers  renresent- 
ing  the  segment,  and  the  sine  of  the  arc,  by  the  formula,  x  s=: 
2A+* 

And  the  sine,  in  terms  of  the  arc  and  segment  by 
«  =  «-2A    - 

ScK  That  the  area  of  the  se^ent  of 
a  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  difierenceof 
the  arc  of  the  segment,  and  its  sineX  by. 
the  radius  may  also  be  shown  as  follows.  a( 
Let  A£  be  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
whose  radius  is  AC,  draw  ES  perpendi- 
cular to  the  radius,  and  ES  will  repre- 
sent the  sine  of  the  arc  AE  ;  let  AC  be 
represented  by  r,  and  ES  by  t,  and  the  arc  AE  by  »^  then  will 
^  HP  =:  the  sector  ACE,  and  \ri  =  the  triangle  AEC,  and 
^  re  —  ^ri  =  the  difierence  of  the  sector  and  triangle  =s  the 
segment  AE,  viz.,  the  seg.  is  =  half  the^difference  of  the  arc, 
and  its  sine  multiplied  by  the  radius. 

Also,  in  the  segment  rlFB  let  CB,  be  represented  by  r,  and 
the  arc  EFB  by  4:,  and  E^  will  be  the  sine  ofthearcEFB, 

ra;  ==  the  sector  ECBF,  and  \r%  =  the  triangle  ECB.  \rx 
—^4  =  their  difierence  =  the  segment  EBF. 

PROPOSITION   XXnr.  THBOHBM* 

Thit  area  ofihespace  intercepted  by  a  tangent  and  secant  witl^ 
out  a  circkf  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  diference  of 
the  tangent  and  arCf  intercepted  by  the  secant^  multyi>Ked  by 
the  radius,  * 

Let  ATF  be  the  space  intercepted  by 
the  tangent  AT,  and  the  secant  CT,  with- 
out the  circle ;  and  the  area  of  that  siwce 
will  be  equal  to  half  the  product  ot  the 
difference  of  AT  and  the  arc  AF,  multi- 
plied by  the  radius  AG. 

For  the  arc  of  the  triangle  ATC  is  equal 
toJkA.Tx  AC,  and  the  area  of  the  sector 
•ACF  is  equal  to  half  the  arc  AFxAC. 

Let  t^tbe  tangent  AT,  and  «=:the  arc  AF,  rs=ACi 
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Then  we  have  for  the  triangle  ACT,  jrt^  and  for  the  sec 
tor  AFC,  \rx ;  if  from  the  triangle  we  take  the  aector,  we 
have  \rt—\t*x=ihe  space  AFT,  hence  as  in  proposition. 

Scholium.  Draw  F«,  FA,  and  Fv ;  then  Fi  will  represent  the 
sine  of  the  ansle  ACF,  and  sA  or  To,  the  versed  sine;  henoe  the 
traingle  ATFequals  one-half  the  product  of  the  difference  of  the 
tangent  and  sine  multiplied  by  radius  equals  one-half  the  pro- 
duct of  the  tangent  and  versed  sine ;  draw  Ay  perpendicular 
to  CF,  and  this  will  also  represent  the  sine  of  the  angle  ACF 
on  the  radius  CF ;  hence,  also,  the  triangle  ATF  is  equal  to 
one-half  the  difference  of  the  secant  CT  and  radius  multiplied 
by  the  sine. 

PBOPOSITION   XXV.   TBBOREM. 

ijf  about  a  plane  revoloidal  surface  from  a  quadrangtUar  revo- 
loid^  a  square  be  described^  the  space  enclosed  by  the  square^ 
but  without  the  revoloidal  surface,  will  be  to  that  contained  by 
the  square,  as  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  segments  of  the 
quadrant  of  the  circle,  whose  arcs  are  in  arithmetical  prO' 
gression,  to  the  sum  of  a  similar  series  of  sectors  subtended 
by  the  same  arcs. 

Let  ACD  be  a  quadrant  of  a  plane 
revoloidal  surface,  and  let  HCt)  be 
a  triangle  forming  one-fourth  of  a 
square  circumscribing  the  whole  re- 
voloidal plane  surface.  Divide  the 
axis  CD  into  any  number  of  equal 
parts  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  through 
the  points  of  division  draw  ordinates 
la,  26,  8c,  &c.,  parallel  to  HC,  and 

these  ordinates  will  cut  the  surface 

of  the  quadrant  of  the  revoloid  and  S  a^T 
its  circumscribing  trianffle,  in  the  relations  of  their  magnitudes, 
through  the  portions  where  such  ordinates  pass ;  and  if  the 
number  of  those  ordinates  be  indefinitely  increased,  the  sum 
of  those  drawn  across  the  triangle  HCD,  will  be  to  the  sum 
of  those  drawn  throuc^h  the  revoloidal  surface  ADC,  as  the 
area  of  the  triangle  to  tne  area  of  the  xe  voloidal  surface.  Now, 
the  ordinates  al,  &2,  c3,  &c.,  are  equal  to  the  arcs  represent- 
ed by  numbers  on  the  arc  AF  of  the  quieidrant,  corresponding 
to  those  on  the  axis,  (Prop.  II,  and  Cors.)  ;  and  the  portions 
t7,  ?6,  mb,  &c.,  of  those  ordinates,  are  severally  equal  to  the« 
sines  of  those  arcs,  (Prop.  XIII,  Cor.  1,);  hence  the  portions  of 
those  ordinates,  intercepted  by  the  curve  AD  and  line  DH.  are 
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severally  equal  to  the  difiference  of  the  arcs  and  sines  repre- 
sented by  these  ordinates.    And  since  we  have  shown  (Prop. 
XXni.)  that  the  area  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  half 
the  difference  of  the  arc  of  the  segment  and  its  sine  multiplied 
by  radius,  and  since  the  area  of  the  sector  of  a  circle  is  equal 
to  half  the  arc  of  the  sector  multiplied  by  radius,  it  follows 
that  the  sector  and  segment  containing  the  same  arc,  are  to 
each  other,  as  the  arc  is  to  the  difference  of  the  arc  and  sine. 
Let  a  equal  the  arc,  s.  equal  the  sine,  r  equal  the  radius. 
Then      |ra= the  sector, 
and  ira  —  lr«=the  segment  containing  the  same  arc,  which 
are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of 

ira  :  ira  —  ^r»,  or  of  a  :  a  — ». 
And  since  this  is  true  for  a  segment  and  sector,  contained 
by  any  arc  in  that  quadrant,  that  is,  the  sector  of  a  circle  is  to 
the  segment  containing  the  same  arc  as  the  arc  is  to  the  arc  mi- 
nus  the  sine,  or  as  the  ordinates^  to  ^*,  or  as /8  ://,  &;c.;  and 
as  this  relation  evidentiv  exists  in  reference  to  each  of  the  par* 
allel  ordinates,  and  as  the  ordinates  represent  arcs  of  the  cir- 
cle in  arithmetical  progression,  it  follows  that  those  ordinates 
drawn  across'  the  triangle,  may  also  represent  a  series  of  sec* 
tors  qf  a  circle,  while  the  portion  of  those  ordinates  intercept- 
ed by  the  curve  AD  and  line  HD,  may  represent  a  similar  se- 
ries of  segments  of  the  circle.  And  as  we  have  shown  above 
that  the  surfaces  HCD  and  HAD  are  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  ordinates  passing  through  each,  it  follows  that 
the  trilinear  space  ADH  will  be  to  the  triangle  HCD  as  the 
sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  segments  of  the  circle  whose  arcs 
are  in  arithmetical  progression,  whose  first  term  is  equal  to 
the  common  diflerence,  and  whose  last  term  is  the  quadrant  of 
the  circumference  to  the  sum  of  a  similar  series  of  sectors 
with  the  same  arcs.  And  since  the  whole  plane  revoloidal 
surface  consists  of  four  quadrants,  ADC,  and  its  circumscrib- 
ing square  consists  of  four  triangles,  HCD,  it  follows  that  the 
whole  revoloidal  surface  will  be  to  the  whole  circumscribing 
square  in  the  same  ratio. 

Cor.  The  revoloidal  quadrant  ACD,  may  be  represented  by 
a  similar  series  of  isosceles  triangles  formed  by  the  chords  of 
the  series  of  segments  with  two  radii  drawn  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  those  chords.  For  we  have  shown  that  the  series  of 
sectors  may  be  represented  by  the  area  HCD,  while  the  series 
of  segments  are  represented'  bv  HAD ;  if  we  take  the  seg- 
ments from  the  sectors,  we  shall  have  the  triangles,  evidently 
equal  HCD  —  HAD=ACD. 

10 
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PROPOSITION    XXVI.  'THBOKBM. 

31ie  area  of  a  quadrangidar  revoloidal  surfacCffrom  a  righi 
quadrangular  renohid^  is  to  that  of  its  circ^msribiv^  squart^ 
as  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  sines  of  the  quadrant  whose 
ares  are  taken  in  arithmetical  progression^  and  whose  com- 
mon difference  is  equal  to  the  first  term^  to  a  similar  series  of 
ares  of  such  sines. 

Let  DHEI  be  a  square  circnmscribing  the  plane  revoloidal 
surface  DAEB,  and  let  ADC  be  a  quadrant  of  that  surface,  the 
triangle  HDC  being  its  corresponding  portion  of  the  square  ; 
divide  the  semi-axis  CD  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  as  1, 
2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  through  the  points  of  division  draw  the  ordi^ 
nates  la,  2fr,  3c,  &c.,  parallel  to  CH,  those  lines  wilt  each  be 
equal  to  such  arc  of  the  quadrant  AF  as  corresponds  to  the 


point  of  division  on  the  line  CD,  in  reference  to  similar  divi« 
sions  of  the  quadrant  AF;  thus  the  Kne  la  equal  the  arc  Fl  on 
the  quadrant,  since  it  is  evidently  equal  to  ID  on  the  axis  CD) 
and  (Prop.  II,  Cor.)  1D=1F ;  also,  if  we  take  the  line  2&=2D, 
this  is  also,  for  similar  reasons,  equal  to  the  arc  2F;  and  hence 
each  line  parallel  to  CH,  terminated  by  the  lines  CD,  HD,  are 
equal  to  the  arc,  corresponding  to  the  divisions  on  the  line  CD, 
through  which  it  passes. 

Again,  the  portion  of  these  lines  or  ordhiates  intercepted  by 
the  axis  CD,  and  the  curve  AD,  (Prop.  X,  Cor.)  are  severally 
equal  to  the  sines  of  the  arcs,  corresponding  to  the  divisions 
from  which  they  are  drawn  on  the  axis.  And  since,  by  hypo- 
thesis,  the  arcs  are  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  they 
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must  be  equidistant ;  hence,  if  the  number  of  such  ordinates 
are  indefinitely  increased,  the  sum  of  the  portions  of  them  in* 
tercepted  by  the  axis  CD,  will  represent  the  area  or  the  sur- 
face ADC,  as  the  whole  ordinates  drawn  across  the  triangle 
HDC  represent  the  area  HDC.  Therefore  the  surface  ADC  is 
to  the  surface  HDC  as  the  sum  of  the  series  of  sines,  to  the 
sum  of  a  similar  series  of  arcs  taken  as  above.  Now,  since 
this  is  the  case  with  one  quadrant,  it  must  also  be  true  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  revoloidal  surface  and  its  circumscribing 
square. 

Con  1.  Hence,  if  a  square  KLMN  be  described  on  the  di- 
ameter of  the  inscribed  circle,  the  square  so  described  will  be 
to  the  square  DHEI  &s  the  sum  of  the  series  of  sines  of  the 
quadrant,  to  the  sum  of  a  similar  series  of  arcs  of  the  sines  ; 
since  the  square  KLMN  (Prop.  Ill,  B,  III,)  is  equal  to  the 
area  of  the  revoloidal  surface  DAEB. 

Cor.  2.  Each  of  the  ordinates  al,  i2,  c3,  &c.,  drawn  across 
the  triangle  HCD  parallel  to  HC,  is  equal  to  the  arc  of  the  cir« 
cle  represented  by  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  divisions 
of  the  quadrant  AF.  Thus,  al  equal  the  arc  IF,  62  equal  the 
arc  2F,  aikd  g^  equal  the  arc  7P  6r  the  quadrant. 

ON  SPIRALS. 


There  is  one  class  of  curves  which  are  called  spirals,  from 
their  peculiar  twisting  form.  They  were  invented  by  the  an- 
cient geometricians,  and  were  much  used  in  architectural  or- 
naments. Of  these  curves,  the  most  important  as  well  as  thi 
most  simple,  is  the  spiral  invented  by  the  celebrated  Archi* 
medes. 

This  spiral  is  thus  generat- 
ed :  Let  a  straight  line  SP  of 
an  indefinite  length  move  uni- 
formly round  a  fixed  point  S, 
and  from  a  fixed  line  SX,  and 
let  a  point  P  move  uniformly 
also  along  the  line  SP,  start- 
ing from  S,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  line  SP  commences 
its  motion  from  SX,  then  the 
point  will  evidently  trace  out 
a  curve  line  SFQRA,  com- 
mencing at  S,  and  gradually 
extending   further    from    S. 
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When  the  line  SP  has  made  one  revolution,  P  will  have  got  to 
a  certain  point  A,  and  SP  still  continuing  to  turn  as  before,  we 
shall  have  ^he  curve  proceeding  on  regularly  through  a  series 
of  turnings,  and  extending  further  from  S. 

To  examine  the  form  and  properties  of  this  curve,  we  must 
express  this  method  of  generation  by  means  of  an  equation 
between  polar  ordinates. 

LetSP=r,SA  =  6,  ASP=«; 
then  since  the  increase  of  r  and  ^  is  uniform,  we  have 
SP :  S A : :  angle  ASP :  four  right  angles : :  ^  :  2«' 

.•.r=  — =  «d,.fa=— . 

From  this  equation  it  appears  that  whto  SP  has  made  two 
revolutions  or  ^  =  4flr,  we  have  r  =  2fc,  or  the  curve  cuts 
the  axis  SX  again  at  a  distance,  2SA  ;  and  similarly  after 
3,  4,  n  revolutions  it  meets  the  axis  SX  at  distances  3  ;  4,  n 
limes  SA. 

Let  anv  number  of  concentric  circles  be  described,  whose 
radii  lA,  IC  are  in  arithmetical  pro^ssion,  and  if  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  outer  circle  is  divided  into  any  number  of 
equal  partSy  and  radii  are  drawn  from  each  of  the  points  of 
division  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  the  centre  I, 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  in  such  manner  as  to  pass  through 
the  points  of  intersections,  of  the  several  radii  with  the  curves 
in  consecutive  order,  will  be  spirals  similar  to  those  of 
Archimedes. 

If  the  curve  line  pass  from  9 

I,  through  rpB,  or  through 
r^A,  the  curves  Ir^A,  I^t^B 
will  be  spirals  ;  so  also  the 
lines  Isdmu,  IsdnD,  and  IvhfC 
and  spirals ;  all  generated  by 
the  same  laws,  but  with  differ- 
ent ratios  of  their  angular, 
compared  with  their  rectilenear 
motion  ;  or  their  circular,  with 
their  radial  motion.  The  two 
spirals  hc/mD,  bc/nD,  com- 
mencing  on  the  line  IC,  and 
terminating  at  D,  form  the  heart-like  figure  IsdmDndsl. 

These  spirals,  and  especially  the  one  with  a  heart-like  form, 
are  extensively  used  in  mechanical  operations  ;  to  communi- 
cate a  uniform  rectilenear,  reciprocating,  from  a  rotary  motion; 
it  is  therefore  important  that  they  receive  some  consideration* 
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The  area  of  any  portion  included  between  the  spiral  and 
ite  circumscribing  arc  of  the  circumference  terminated  by  the 
radius*  its  origin,  is  equal  to  two-thirds  the  sector,  having  the 
same  arc  of  the  circumference  as  its  base. 

For  let  la,  16,  Ic,  &c.,  be  the  radii  of  circles  in  arithmetical 
progression,  then  will  the  arcs  of  these  circles  intercepted  by 
two  radii,  be  also  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  since  the 
value  of  4  also  increases  uniformly  in  arithmetical  progression 
along  with  r  or  «*,  hence  the  value  of  the  intercepted  parts  of 
the  several  ares  will  be  a  series  ^  of  arithmeticals  multiplied 
into  another  corresponding  series  of  arithmeticals,  therefore 
their  products  will  be  a  series,  of  the  squares  or  a  series,  of 
numbers  proportional  to  a  series  of  squares  of  a  series  of  arith- 
meticals. 

It  has  been  shown  (Prop.  IV,  Cor.  3,  B.  I)  that  the  sum  of  an 
infinite  series  of  the  square  of  a  series  of  numbers  in  arith- 
metical progression  increasing  from  0,  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  last 
term  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms. 

But  the  arc  intercepted  by  the  spiral  with  the  radius,  as  its 
origin  is  the  last  term,  and  the  radius  represents  the  num- 
ber of  terms  ;  hence  the  area  IrpBCI  is  equal  to  4  of  the  pro- 
duct of  the  arc  BC  X  IC  ;  and  the  area  hdmuBCl  is  «  | 
arc  CBD  X  IC ;  also  the  area  IvhfCADBCl  is  =  ^  circumfer- 
ence ACBD  X  IC.  But  the  area  of  the  whole  sector  1BC» 
ICBD,  or  ICBDAC  in  either  case  is  equal  to  half  the  product 
of  their  respective  arcs,  multiplied  by  the  radius;  hence  the 
space  intercepted  by  the  spiral  in  each  case  is  i  that  of  their 
respective  sections. 

Car.  1.  Hence  the  space  IrpBU  »«  =  J  the  sector  ICB ; 
the  area  Is^bnDl  is  =  j  the  sector  ICBD  or  i  the  semi-cir- 
cle ;  and  the  area  IvhfCl  is  =  i  of  the  whole  circle. 

Also  the  heait  IstmDndfl  =  i  of  the  whole  circle. 

Scholium  1.  The  spiral  of  Archimedes  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  volutes  of  the  capitals  of  columns,  and  in  that  case  the 
following  description  by  points  is  useful.     (See  first  diagram.) 

Let  a  circle  AfiCD  be  described  on  the  diameter  CSA,  and 
draw  the  diameter  BD  at  right  angles  to  AC  ;  divide  the  ra^ 
dius  SC  into  four  equal  parts,  and  in  SB  take  SP=iSC,  in  SA 
take  SQ='SG,  and  in  SB  take  SR=:}SC ;  then  from  the  equa- 
tion to  the  curve  these  points  belong  to  the  spiral  ;  by  subdi- 
viding the  radius  SC  and  the  angles  in  each  quadrant  we 
may  obtain  other  points  as  in  the  figure.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  raised  part  in  the  volute,  another  spiral  commen- 
ces from  SB. 
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Scholium.  These  spirals  are  of  the  same  kind,  as  those 
formed  by  windiog  a  chord  around  a  conical  spire,  fronci  the 
vertex  to  the  base,  in  such  manner,  as  to  encircle  the  spire  at 
equal  distances  ;  the  exact  length  of  such  curve  is  of  difficult 
determination. 

The  same  spiral  would  be  represented  by  the  convolutions 
of  a  conical  screw  ;  also,   by  a  screw  represented  on  a  disc. 

If  the  origin  of  the  spiral  is 
at  any  point  M,  not  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  concentric  circles, 
then  the  area  AFCM123A 
between  the  spiral  and  the 
outer  circumference  is=|ofthe 
product  of  the  arc  ACB  through 
which  the  curve  would  have 
passed  from  the  centre  I,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  radius  —  -}  of  the 
arc  LMxIM  —  i  (arc  LM  + 
arcBC)xMC. 

If  PQM  be  a  triangle,  whose  base  PQ  =  the  semi-circum- 
ference ACB  =  the  angular  space  passed  through  by  the  two 
spirals  MA,  MB,  then  either  portion  PCM,  QCM  of  the  tri- 
angle may  be  expressed  by  ^  PC  or  i  ACxCM  =  J  arc  CBx 
IC— ,^  arc  LMxIM— |(arc  LM  +  arc  BC)  X  MC,  from  this 


substract  the  expression  for  the  area  included  within  the  spiral, 
and  the  arc  AB,  and  we  have  }  ACB  X  IC  — jLM  X  IM  = 
the  difference  of  the  areas. 
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THE  CYCLOID. 

If  a  circle  EPF  be  made  to  roll  in  a  given  plane  upon  a 
straight  line  BCD,  the  point  in  the  circumference  which  was 
in  contact  with  B  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  will,  in 
a  revolution  of  the  circle,  describe  a  curve  BPAD,  which  is 
called  the  cycloid. 

This  is  (he  curve  which  a  nail  in  the  rim  of  a  carriage-wheel 
describes  during  the  motion  of  the  carriage  on  a  level  road. 
The  curve  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
**  circle  formed." 

The  line  BD  whirJi  the  circle  passes  over  in  one  revolution 
is  called  the  base  of  the  cycloid ;  if  AQC  be  the  position  of  the 
generating  circle  in  the  middle  of  its  courae,  A  is  called  the 
vertex  and  AC  the  axis  of  the  curve.  The  description  of  the 
curve  shows  that  the  line  BD  is  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  and  that  BC  is  equal  to  half  that  circumference. 
Hence  also  if  EPF  be  the  position  of  the  generating  circle, 
and  P  the  generating  point,  then  every  point  in  the  circular 
arc  PF,  having  coincided  with  BF,  we  have  the  line  BF  =  the 
arc  PF,  and  ft)  =  the  arc  EP  or  CQ  ; 
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Draw  PNQM  parallel  to  the  base  BD. 
Let  A  be  the  origin  of  the  rectangular  axes, 
AC  the  axis  of  x,  and  O  the  centre  of  the  circle  AQC. 
Let  AM  =  a?,  AO  =  a, 
MP  =  y,  an^le  ACQ  =  d  : 
then  by  the  similarity  of  the  position  of  the  two  circles,  we 
have 

PN  =  QM,ondPQ  =  NM; 
••.  MP  =  PQ  +  QM  =  NM  +  QM  =  FC  +  QM  =  arc  CQ 
+  QM  that  is,  y  =  a^  +  a  sin.  d  =  a  (d  +  sin.  «)        (1) 
X  =  a  —  a  COS.  d  =  a  vers,  d         -        (2) 
The  equation  between  y  and  «is  found  by  eliminating  ^  be- 
tween (1)  and  (2) 
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COS.  *  = .•.  8in.  9  = 

a  a 

and  y  =  a  4  +  a  sid.  ^ 

«s€KCOS.  I — ^/  "*"    ^  «* — ** 

But  we  can  obtain  an  equation  between  x  and  y  from  (1) 
alone  ;  that  is  from  the  equation,  AP  =  arc  CQ  +  QM. 
For  arc  CQ  =  a  circular  arc  whose  radius  is  a  and  versed 

sinex 

=  a  j  a  circular  arc  whose  radius  is  unity  and  vers.  >ii^-~  [ 

=c  a  vers.  — 
a 


•••  y  =  «  venk  _  +  V2ax—x' 

If  the  origin  is  at  B,  BR  =  ar  and  RP  =  y*  the  equations  are 
X  =  a^^-a  sin. * 
y  =  a  —  a  cos.  ^. 

We  shall  not  discuss  these  equations  at  length,  as  the  me- 
chanical description  of  the  curve  sufficiently  indicates  its 
form. 

The  cycloid,  if  not  first  imagined  by  Galileo,  was  first  ex- 
amined by  him  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  having  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Of  the  manypropertiesof  thiscurve  the  most  curious  are,  that 
the  whole  area  is  three  times  that  of  the  generating  circle,  thai 
the  arc  CP  is  double  of  the  chord  of  CQ,  and  that  the  tangent 
at  P  is  parallel  to  the  same  chord.  Also  that  if  the  figure  be 
inverted,  a  body  will  fall  from  any  point  P  on  the  curve  to  the 
lowest  point  C  in  the  same  time ;  and  if  a  body  falls  from  one 
point  to  another  point,  not  in  the  same  vertical  line,  its  path 
of  quickest  descent  is  not  the  straight  line  joining  the  two 
points,  but  the  arc  of  a  cycloid,  the  concavity  or  hollow  side 
being  placed  upwards. 


BOOK  V. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  RESOLUTION  OF  GEOMETRICAL 

MAGNITUDES,  CONSIDERED  AS  LINES,  SURFACES,  AND 

SOLIDS,  EXISTING   IN  THEIR  SPECIFIC   RELA. 

TIONS  OF  FORM  AND  PROPORTIONS. 


CHAPTER  1. 


DBKINITIONB   AND   PRINCIPLB8. 


Art.  1.  We  have  hitherto  referred  lines,  surfaces  and  solids, 
in  all  their  varieties  of  figures  and  species,  to  some  specific 
quantities  and  relations  which  were  cognizable  in  such  mag- 
nitudes,  and  whose  properties  were  rendered  evident  to  our 
consideration.  Mamitude  we  have  compared  with  mami- 
tude;  figure  with  ^ure;  and  we  have  thereby  established 
their  relations,  under  arbitrary  considerations. 

We  will  now  consider  magnitudes  in  the  relation  of  their 
organization,  or  in  the  relation  of  their  laws  of  production ; 
and  instead  of  referring  magnitudes  to  specific  magnitudes  ar- 
bitrarily chosen,  we  will  refer  them  to  others,  only  in  the  rela- 
tion of  their  laws  of  generation. 

9.  Since  a  point  by  definitbn  is  locality  without  extension, 
any  number  of  associated  points  cannot  possess  magnitude^ 
hence  a  magnitude  is  not  a  nmltiple  of  (Hie,  or  any  number  of 
points* 

8.  Neither  can  any  number  of  lines^  however  associated* 
constitute  a  surface,  since  line»'  are  supposed  to  possess  no 
breadth  or  thickness,  one  of  which  is  essential  to  a  surface ; 
for  if  one  line  does  not  possess  breadth,  neither  can  any  nun>- 
ber  of  associated  lines ;  and  if  a  line  be  multiplied  by  any  ab- 
stract number,  since  it  is  expressed  only  in  relation  to  its  length, 
it  can  only  be  multiplied  or  increased  in  that  relation. 

4.  So,  also,  if  a  surface  be  multiplied  by  any  number,  in 
itself  considered,  the  product  cannot  be  a  solid ;  for  since  the 
surface  possesses  no  thickness,  it  doe»  not  possess  the  charac* 
teristic  of  the  solid,  and  hence  any  number  of  such  surfaces^ 
or  multiple  of  such  surfaces  in  themselves  considered,  cannel 
be  a  solid. 

5.  The  distance  between  any  two  points  is  a  line.  For  a 
point  being  locality  without  extension,  if  there  be  two  locali- 
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ties,  they  must  be  seperate  from  each  other,  and  their  distance 
from  each  other  is  necessarily  extension  in  space,  which  agrees 
with  our  definition  of  a  line,  viz.,  '^extension  in  one  dimension." 

6.  Space  is  a  medium  in  which  all  positive  objects,  and  all 
local  relations  exist ;  its  existence  is  only  indicated  by  its  uni- 
versal property  of  extension ;  it  is  infinitely  divisible  in  each 
or  all  its  three  dimensions  of  extensions,  and  infinitely  exten- 
sible. 

7.  Any  definite  portion  of  space,  or  any  extension  in  space, 
is  magnitude. 

Magnitude  may  possess  extension  m  one,  two,  or  three  di- 
mensions, but  space  can  properly  exist  only  in  it?  three  dimen- 
sions of  extension;  if  it  can  be  divested  of  extension  in  one 
dimension,  it  can  in  another,  and  so  on  till  its  extension  is  ex- 
tinguished. Magnitude  may  be  properly  applied  to  extension 
in  whatever  degree  it  exists ;  but  space  cannot  properly  exist 
independent  of  its  three  dimensions,  whicli  are  its  essential 
properties. 

8.  If  there  be  two  points  A,  B»  the  first  point  A,  drawn 
through  the  distance  Ab,  produces  or  describes 

the  line  AB ;  that  is,  the  distance  from  A  to  B    A B 

in  the  portion  of  space  passed  through  by  the 

point  A,  or  the  locidity  occupied  by  the  point  A  in  its  passage, 

is  the  line  AB. 

9.  If  a  line  be  moved  through  any  space  in  a  direction  not 
agreeing  with  its  length  or  extension,  the  locality  passed 
through  bv  the  line  is  a  surface. 

Thus,  if  a  line  AB,  be  moved  from  its  position  AB  to  CD,  it 
will,  by  that  means,  generate  the  surface  ABDC,  for  the  line 
will  have  occupied  every  portion  of  the  extension  between  the 
two  lines  AB  and  CD,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  limited 
number  of  lines  placed  in  juxtaposition  across  the  figure  ABDC. 

If,  in  this  motion,  the  line  AB  always  maintains  its  parallel 


-    C     A  a 


position,  and  if  any  point  A 
m  the  line,  describes  a  right  "^ 
line  AC,  the  surface  will  be 
a  rhomboid  or  parallelo- 
gram ;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  line  AC,  or  the  di- 
rection of  its  motion  is  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  then  will  the  rhomboid  be  a  rectangle. 

But  if  the  line  AB  in  its  motion  should  not  preserve  its  par- 
allel position,  or  if  the  distance  BD,  passed  through  by  the  point 
B,  is  greater  than  AC,  then  the  figure  generated  will  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  lines  which  serve  as  its  boundaries,  but  in 
general,  in  such  case,  one  or  both  of  the  lines  AC;  BD  will  be 
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curves,  the  nature  of  which  will  depend  on  the  specific  varia* 
tion  of  the  course  and  inclination  of  the  generating  line. 

If  instead  of  one  line  AB  being  drawn  through  the  whole 
distane  AC,  a  series  of  parallel  lines  AB,  ab,  &;c,,  are  drawn 
through  their  respective  distances  from  each  other,  the  result 
will  be  similar ;  or  the  same  surface  will  be  described  by  the 
series  drawn  through  their  several  small  distances,  as  by  the 
single  line  drawn  through  the  greater  distance. 

The  geometrical  operation  of  drawing  a  line  through  a  given 
distance  to  produce  a  surface,  is  equivalent  to  that  of  multi- 
plying  a  line  by  A  line,  the  product  of  which  we  have  shown 
in  the  elements  of  geometry  to  be  a  surface. 

The  measure  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
line,  is  the  length  of  the  line  multiplied  by  the  distance  passed 
through  by  the  line ;  which  distance  may  always  be  regarded 
as  the  distance  moved  by  the  centre  of  the  line. 

10.  If  the  point  A  remains  fixed  while  the  line  revolves 
around  it  till  it,  comes  again  into  the  position  AB  from  whence 
it  started,  the  surface  generated  is  a  circle  ;  and  the  line  des- 
cribed by  the  point  B,  will  be  the  circumfer-  ^ 
ence  of  the  circle.  If  it  moves  only  from  the 
position  AB  to  AD,  the  surface  will  be  a  sec- 
tor of  a  circle,  and  the  line  described  by  the 
point  B,  is  the  arc  BC  of  the  circumference, 
and  i)ecause  the  circumference  CEFC  des- 
cribed by  the  centre  C  of  the  revolving  line 
represents  the  whole  motion  of  the  line  AB 
in  its  revolution ;  hence,  AB  drawn  into  the  circumference 
CEFC,  represents  the  whole  surface  generated. 

11.  If  the  line  AB  be  conceived  to  de-  b^ 
crease  uniformly,  as  it  is  moved  forward, 
always  in  a  parallel  position,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  a  point,  the  figure  generated  by  the 
motion  of  the  decreasing  Tine  AB,  will  be 
a  triangle  ABC. 


We  may,  instead  of  supposing  the  tri-  ^1 
angle  to  be  generated  by  the  line  AB,  de- 
creasing as  it  advances  toward  C,  sup- 
pose it  to  generated  by  an  infinite  series 
of  decreasing  ordinates,  parallel  to  AB ; 
each  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the  dis- 
tance, between  itself  and  the  next  one.  Thus,  let  ab,  ef,  &c., 
be  a  series  of  decreasing  ordinates  situated  equidistant  from 
each  other  on  the  line  AC,  ^  and  let  ab,  be  drawn  into  the 
position  Al  on  the  line  AB,  cdj  into  the  position  al,  eff  into  the 
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position  cl,  dec,  through  the  whole  series.  Now,  since  at  the 
extremity  of  each  of  the  consecutive  ordinates  a  triangle  Bibf 
hld^  &c.t  is  left  without  the  triangle  ABC,  which  has  not  been 
described  or  passed  over  by  the  ordinates,  the  triangle  is  there- 
fore not  perfectly  described  by  the  decreasing  ordinates;  but 
if  the  number  of  the  ordinates  are  infinitely  increased,  those 
spaces  become  indefinitely  small,  and  hence  may  be  omitted 
as  beine  of  no  appreciable  value.  Moreover,  if  the  motion  of 
the  ordinates  is  reversed,  or  if  they  are  moved  from  A  toward 
C,  taking  AB  as  the  first  ordinate,  the  surface  thus  described 
would  exceed  the  triangle  itself,  in  the  same  amount  as  it  would 
fall  short  in  the  former  case ;  thus,  let  AB  be  brought  in  the 
position  aS,  a&,  into  the  position  c2,  &n.,  and  the  small  trian- 

fles  formed  above  the  hypothenuse  BC,  by  this  means,  would 
e  equal  to  those  falling  beiow  it  in  the  former  case,  and  half 
their  sum  would  be  a  correction  to  be  added  or  subtracted  in 
either  case ;  but  since  this  correction  is  equivalent  to  the  sur- 
face generated  by  half  the  line  AB  drawn  through  the  distance 
Aa,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  all  the  ordinates  o^,  ac^  d&c, 
+half  the  line  AB  drawn  into  the  common  distance  Ao,  gene- 
rates an  area  equivalent  to  the  triangle  ABC. 
r  But  when  the  number  of  ordinates  are  indefinitely  increased 
One-half,  AB  is  infinitely  small  in  regard  to  their  sum,  and 
hence  may  be  omitted. 

,12.  Hence,  if  an  infinite  series  of  equidistant  and  parallel  or- 
dinates to  a  right  line  AD,  decrease  uniformly  from  AB  to 
AC,  then  will  the  surface  generated  by  drawing  those  ordi- 
nates through  or  into  their  common  distance,  be  a  trapezium. 

13.  If  a  surface  be  drawn  through  any    ^ J 

space  not  in  the  direction  of  a  line  parallel 
to  the  surface,  the  product  will  be  a  solid. 

Thus,  if  a  surface  ABFD  be  drawn 
through  the  distance  DG,  till  it  comes  into 
the  position  lEGC,  it  will  thereby  generate 
a  solid  AC. 

If  the  surface  is  always  parallel  to  its  first 
position,  and  if  any  point  A,  moves  through  a  right  line  AI, 
the  solid  will  be  a  prism,  which  will  also  assume  a  character 
according  to  the  figure  of  the  generating  surface:  thus,  a  rect- 
angular,  a  triangular,  or  a  polygonal  prism,  may  be  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  rectangle,  a  trian|;le,  or  a  polygon ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  may  a  circular  prism,  or  cylinckr,  be  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  circle,  always  parallel  to  its  first  po- 
sition, and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  such  genera^og 
surface, 
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If  instead  of  one  surface  being  drawn  through  the  whole 
distance  AB,  there  be  a  series  of  similar  surfaces  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  if  each  be  drawn  through  their  respective  dis- 
tances, the  same  solid  would  thereby  be  generated. 

The  same  principles  may  also  apply  to  solids  of  revolution 
of  any  figure  about  a  fixed  axis,  and  the  partial  revolution  of  a 
series  of  similar  figures,  one  of  whose  several  sides  is  the  com* 
mon  axis. 

14.  If  a  plane  quadrilateral  surface  ABGF, 
be  conceived  to  move  uniformly  along  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  itself^  and  to  de- 
crease uniformly  in  one  ot  its  dimensions 
during  its  motion,  till  it  terminates  in  a  line ; 
it  will,  by  that  means,  venerate  a  wedge  or 
a  triangular  prism,  ABEFHD. 

If,  instead  of  the  decreasing  plane»  there  be  an  infinite  series 
of  quadrilateral  planes  equidistant  from  each  other  and  de- 
creasing in  one  of  their  dimensions  in  consecutive  order,  and 
in  arithmetical  pnigression  till  one  of  them  terminates  in  a  line, 
then  the  series  of  planes  drawn  through  their  infinitely  small 
distance  will  generate  a  wedge  or  a  triangular  prism  ;  all  of 
which  becomes  evident  by  reference  to  Art  lU  tor  the  same 
reasoning  will  apply  here  as  in  that  case,  since  this  prism  may 
be  coDceived  to  be  generated  by  the  perpendicular  motion  of 
the  triangle,  which  was  there  found  to  be  the  product  of  an 
infinite  series  of  decreasing  lines. 

15.  Hence,  if  across  any  plane  figures.  A,  B,  C,  an  infinite 
number  of  parallel  and  equidistant  ordinates  are  drawn,  the 
sum  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  by  each  may  be  regarded  as 
a  measure  of  their  surfaces  when  compared  with  each  other ; 
although  lines,  however  associated,  cannot  represent  surface  in 
absolute  terms,  yet  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  lines  drawn 
equidistant  across  two  or  more  surfaces,  will  represent  the  ra- 
ti<is  of  those  surfaces  to  each  other,  and  may  hence  represent 
those  surfaces  in  relation  to  their  forms  and  comparative  mag« 
nitudes. 

Hence,  for  the  purposes  of  investigation,  the  properties  of 
geometrical  magnitudes  and  their  relations,  an  infinite  series 
of  parallel  ordinates  drawn  across  any  plane  figure,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  that  figure. 

And  also,  for  the  same  reasons,  may  an  infinite  series  of  pa- 
rallel and  equidistant  planes  passed  through  a  solid,  represent 
the  capacity  or  value  of  the  solid. 

Neither  will  thiH  mode  of  investigation  lead  to  any  error, 
seeing,  we  do  not  thereby  establish  any  absolute  measure  for 
the  surface  or  solidity,  in  terms  of  superficial  and  solid  units, 
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but  only  the  relations  of  certain  surfaces  or  solids  through  this 
medium^  to  certain  other  surfaces  or  solids  with  which  they 
are  compared  ;  and  since  they  are  compared  with  each  other 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  result  of  that  comparison 
must  hence  be  correct. 

16.  Let  the  rectangular  prism  AH,  whose 
base  ABDC  is  supposed  to  be  a  square,  be 
divided  as  at  Prop.  IV.  B.  L,  into  the  pyra- 
mids ABDCE,  EFHGD,  CDGE,  BEFD, 
through  which  let  a  plane  hodc  be  pasi^ed, 
cutting  the  several  pyramids  in  the  sections 
higs^  sgncy  iopgi  gpdn,  parallel  to  the  base 
ABDC.  Let  hi  or  hs^a,  and  ia  or  dnssfr, 
then  may  the  section  hode  be  expressed  by 
a*+2ab+b\  that  is,  the  section  higs=a\ 
{Mgnc+iopg)=^2abf  and  gpdn^V ;  ^/a^-^-ab  is  a  mean  propor- 
tional between  a  and  a+6.  Let  an  indefinite  number  of  planes 
be  passed  through  the  solid  parallel  to  the  base,  and  each  sec- 
tion may  be  expressed  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  value  of  €iy 
it  will  be  seen,  is  constantly  decreasing  in  arithmetical  pro- 

Kession,  as  we  ascend  from  the  base  to  the  vertex  E  ;  and 
nee,  represents  successively  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres* 
sion  ;  the  value  of  h  is  also  increasing  in  the  same  order  du- 
ring the  successive  ascent  of  the  series  of  planes ;  but  a+b  is  a 
constant  quantity  during  the  whole  change  of  the  relative  va- 
lues of  a  and  ft,  and  hence  a+b  represents  a  successive  series 
which  is  constant.  Now,  because  a'+2aft,  the  square  of  the 
proportional  mean  between  a,  one  of  the  series  of  arithmeticals, 
and  a+6,  one  of  the  series  of  constants,  which  repsesents  a  sec- 
tion hine  through  the  two  pyramids  ABDCE,  CDFE  ;  it  fol- 
lows that  since  an  infinite  series  of  parallel  sections  represent 
the  whole  of  these  pyramids,  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  whole  series  of  geometrical  means  will  represent  the  whole 
of  the  solid  ABDCEG.  But  it  has  been  shown,  (Prop.  IV. 
B.  I,)  that  the  solid  ABDCGE  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  hdises plus  four  times 
a  middle  section  drawn  into  its  altitude.  Hence,  if  there  be  any 
infinite  series  of  quantities,  such  that  the  terms  are  severally 
geometrical  means  between  the  several  terms  of  a  series  of 
arithmeticals,  and  of  a  similar  series  of  constant  quantities ; 
then  will  one-sixth  of  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  first  and 
last  terms  plus  four  times  the  square  of  the  middle  tefm  drawn 
into  the  series,  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  series. 
HencCtif  an  infinite  series  of  quantities  varying  in  arithmetical 
progression,  be  drawn  into  a  similar  series  of  constant  quantities, 
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then  will  the  sum  of  the  series  of  rectangles  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  first,  j^Ztu  the  last  ieraifplus  four  times  the  mid- 
dle term  drawn  into  one-sixth  of  the  series. 

17.  It  will  appear  that  since  the  solid  ABDCGE  represents  the 
sum  of  all  the,  a^+ab^  viz.,  the  squares  of  the  whole  scries  of 
mean  proportionals  between  the  corresponding  terms  of  two 
other  series ;  if  there  be  a  series  of  quantities,  decreasing 
from  z  to  0  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  another  equal  se- 
ries of  2  a  constant  quantity,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  series 
consisting  of  mean  proportionals  between  the  eprresponding 
terms  of  the  two  series,  will  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  series  of  2,  or  equal  to  half  the  square  of  z  drawn 
mto  the  series. 

18.  It  will  also  appear,  that  if  there  be  an  infinite  series  of 
quantities  decreasing  from  2  to  jy  in  arithmetical  progression,  and 
another  similar  series  of  constant  quantities,  2,  the  sum  of  tlie 
squares  of  a  series  of  mean  proportionals  between  the  corr 
responding  terms  of  the  two  former  series,  will  be  equal  to 
half  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  series  of  x^plut  one-half  the 
sum  of  a  similar  series  of  rectangles  otpXz. 

For,  let  AE  be  a  prism,  the  length  AB  |. 
or  AC,  of  whose  side  is  equal  z,  and  if 
we  make  IG  and  LOs^p,  and  construct 
the  plane  LIBD,  we  shall  have  the  pris- 
moid  ABDOCGIL,  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  se- 
ries of  geometrical  means  between  the 
terms  of  the  series  of  the  decreasing  aritfa- 
meticals,  and  those  of  the  constant  quan- 
/ies.  But  this  prismoid  may  be  further 
divided  by  the  plane  G(X;B  into  the  wedge  ABCDOG,  which 
is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  aquares  of  the  series  of  Zt  and 
the  wedge  GOLIBC,  which  is  equal  td  half  of  a  similar  series 
of  the  rectangles  of  %  into  p* 

IP.  Let  a  series  of  s,  be  the  series  of  constant  quantities,  (and 
let  53kAD,)  while  another  series  varies  from  z  to£  in  arithme- 
tical progression,  (making  2= AB,  and  ji£=GL)  Then  will  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  series  of  geometrical  means  between 
the  terms  of  the  two  former  series  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of 
a  similar  series  of  rectangles  of  sX^+b,  series  of  rectangles 
of«X/i. 

For  the  prismoid  ABCDOGIL  equals  the  series  of  mean  pro- 
portionals as  before,  and  the  wedge  ABDCOG  will  be  equal  to 
half  a  similar  series  of  rectandes  of  the  series  s  with  a  similar 
series  of  z,  and  the  wedge  IGHILCB  will  be  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  a  sinpilar  series  of  5,  drawn  into  an  equal  series  o{p. 
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Hence,  a  wedge  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  from  a 
series  of  squares  of  mean  proportionals  between  a  series  of 
constant  quantities,  $  or  z^  and  an  infinite  series  of  lines  in 
arithmetical  progression  from  z  to  o,  or  from  o  to  r. 

20.  Let  AD,  ad.  ad  &c,  be  an  infinite 
series  of  lines,  increasing  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression from  0  to  z,  or  from  £  to  BA,  and 
the  arithmetricals  will  generate  or  constitute 
the  triangle  ABE,  and  the  sum  of  their  squares 
will  generateor describe  the  pyramid  ABCDE.  a^ 
For  if  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  lines  or 
ordinates  be  drawn  across  a  plane  figure, 
those  ordinates  will  represent  the  figure  in  the  relation  of  its 
magnitude  and  form ;  (Art.  12,)  but  the  lines  or  ordinates, 
cu/,  ad,  are  infinite  in  number  by  hypothesis,  and  increase  from 
0  to  z,  or  they  commence  at  £  and  terminate  at  AB ;  hence 
the  sum  of  the  ordinates  constitute,  or  are  a  function  of  the 
triangle.  Also  if  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  planes  be 
passed  through  a  solid,  the  sum  of  those  planes  drawn  into 
their  distance,  may  be  regarded  as  the  solid  when  compared  ; 
for  the  solid  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel  planes 
drawn  into  their  infinitely  small  distance ;  (Art  16)  and  hence 
this  series  pf  planes  would  represent  the  solid  in  the  re« 
lation  of  its  magnitude,  as  the  ordinates  represent  the  tri- 
angle. 

But  if  CB  ss  AB,  then  each  of  the  parallel  planes,  adc,cu/c, 
&c.,  will  be  the  square  of  its  corresponding  ordinate,  ad^  and 
all  the  planes  will  be  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  ordi- 
nates. Hence,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  series  represents 
the  pyramid,  ABCDE,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sum  of  thq 
ordinates  represents  the  triande,  ABE. 

21.  If  the  series  of  lines  be  a  constant 
series  of  z,  then  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
series  of  arithmetricals  would  describe  or 
generate  the  triangle  ABE,  the  constant 
series  of  z  would  generate  the  circumscrib- 
ing rectangle  ABF£,  and  the  series  of 
squares  of  z,  would  generate  in  like  man- 
ner the  prism  ABCDEFHG,  ciroumscrib- 
ing  the  pyramid.  

If  instead  of  the  squares  of  the  several  terms  of  the  series, 
in  the  proposition  generating  the  pyramid,  there  be  taken  the 
series  of  circles  described  on  the  several  terms  as  diameters, 
those  circles  would  jjenerate  a  cone  ==  the  cone  inscribed  in 
the  pyramid.  And  if  instead  of  the  squares  constituting  the 
prism,  Art  1,  there  be  taken  a  similar  series  of  circle,  then 
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would  the  solid  generated  be  a  cylinder  equal  to  a  cylinder  in* 
scribed  in  the  prism.  Also,  if  we  take  any  other  figure,  which 
we  constitute  a  similar  function  of  each  successive  term  of  the 
series,  we  may  generate  pyramids,  prisms,  or  frusta,  of  differ- 
ent character,  but  of  4he  same  general  species. 

21.  If  a  line  be  made  to  increase  from  p  to  z,  and  if  its  va- 
riation be  represented  by  an  infinite  series  of  arithmeticals, 
then  the  series  ^will  truly  represent  a  trapezium,  and  the  series 
of  the  squares  of  the  first,  may  represent  a  frustum  of  a  py- 
ramid. 

22.  If  a  be  made  to  pass  successive^  through  all  the  values 
from  0  to  z,  while  h  is  made  to  pass  in  like  manner  through 
all  the  values  from  0  to  f^  then  the  two  series  drawn  into  each 
other  will  generate  a  pyramid  with  a  rectangular  base. 

23.  If  there  are  two  variable  lines  a  and 
^,  and  if  a  be  made  te  pass  in  succession 
from  f  to  z,'or  from  %  top,  in  an  infinite  series,  E  | 
while  b  remains  equal  to  z  or  s,  representing 
a  similar  series  of  constant  quantities,  then 
will  the  solid  produced  by  drawing  the  cor- 
responding terms  of  these  series  into  each 
other  represent  a  prismoid  AG  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  prismoid  will  have  two  parallel 
sides  ABIE,  CDFG.     But  if,  while  a   is 

})assing  from  z  to  y,  b  at  the  same  time  varies  successively 
irom  z  or  s  to/,  then  will  the  solid  generated  by  the  series  of 
rectangles  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  variable  quanti- 
ties, be  a  prismoid,  neither  of  whose  sides  would  be  parallel 
except  the  two  bases. 

24.  If  one  of  the  variable  magnitudes  should  be  made  to 
pass  successively  in  an  infinite  series  from  0  to  z,  while  the 
other  should  pass  from  x  or  siop^  then  the  solid  generated  by 
the  rectangle  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  scries  would 
be  a  wedge. 

If  a  be  an  infinite  series  of  lines,  vary- 
ing from  0  to  z  in  arithmetrical  progres- 
sion, and  A  be  a  like  series  varying  from  ^ 
^  or  z  to  0,  then  If  the  corresponding  terms 
of  the  series  be  drawn  into  each  other, 
their  product  will  l)e  a  triangular  pyra- 
mid which  may  be  resolved  into  the  two 
wedges  scng(jD,  and  scngEG;  all  of 
which  is  evident  by  inspection.  a 

Let  the  ordinates  drawn  across  the  triangle  CD,  parallel 
to  its  1)ase,  be  a  series  of  ordinates  increasing  from  0,  at  the 
vertice  E,  to  z=CD ;  and  let  thiis  series  be  called  a :  let  the 

11 
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ordinales  drawa  across  the  triangle  EGD,  be  a  series  decreas- 
ing in  the  same  time  from  EG  or  <  to  0 ;  call  this  series  b  % 
then  the  series  represented  by  a,  drawn  into  tiw^  represented 
by  6,  will  generate  the  solid  EGCD. 

25.  Let  the  ordinales  drawn  across  the  triangle  ABG  be  a 
series  decreasing  in  arithmetical  progression  from  z,  or  AB 
to  0,  and  let  those  drawn  across  the  triangle  BCD  be  a  sim* 
i)ar  series  of  ordinates  increasing  from  0  to  z,  then  may 
the  series  of  proportional  means  between  the  corresponding 
terma,  represent  a  seriea  of  equidistant  ordin^es,  drawn 
acrossasemi-circle*  whose  diameteris  2aDB»  and  the  rectangle 
of  the  corresponding  terms  may  represent  a  similar  series 
of  equidistant  ordinates,  drawn  across  such  portion  of  a 
parabola  whose  axis  is  AB»  as  is  intercepted  by  the  cunrer 
and  a  diagonal  from  the  vertex  B  to  the  extremity  of  the 
base,  the  axis  of  the  parabola  being  equal  to  z. 

For  the  ordinates  dn  drawn  across  ^  c^  ^ 

semi-circle  are  severally  mean  propor- 
tionals, between  the  abscissae  of  the 
diameter ;  that  is,  any  ordinate  (fn,  is  a 
mean  proportional  between  dB  and 
dD ;  now  if  their  be  a  series  of  ab- 
scissae iIB  taken  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression increasing,  then  their  cor- 
responding abscissae  dD,  dD,  &c.,  ^^ 
will  be  a  series  of  decreasing  arithmeticals  ;  and  if  BD  i» 
equal  to  CI)  or  AB,  then  will  the  abscissae  dD,  dB  be  severally 
=  to  their  corresponding  ordinates  de,  ef^  in  whatever  position 
they  are  taken  ;  hence  the  series  of  ordinates,  across  the  semi- 
circle is  a  series  of  proportional  means  between  the  several 
corresponding  terms  of  the  increasing  and  decreasing  series. 

Again,  it  has  been  shown  (Prop.  VII,  ScA.  B.  I,)  that  the 
expression  for  any  ordinate  er,  drawn  across  the  parabola, 
CBA,  between  the  curve  and  the  diagonal,  parallel  to  the  axis, 
is  equivalent  to  the  rectangle  de  X  ^,  and  since  this  is  true  of 
every  parallel  position  of  the  ordinate  ec  ;  hence  the  sum  of 
the  series  of  ordinates,  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  series 
of  rectangles  of  the  series  of  variables,  ss  the  sum  of  the  se- 
ries of  squares,  of  a  series  of  ordinates  dn^  &c.,  across  th^ 
semi-circle. 

Let  DB  be  greater  than  CD,  or  AB  and  the  ordinates  in^ 
vrill  be  equivalent  to  those  drawn  across  a  semi-ellipse,  whose 
major  axis  is  BD,  and  minor  axis  CD ;  but  if  CD  is  greater 
than  BD,  then  will  BD  be  the  minor  axis  of  the  elKpse,  &c. 

Hence  the  solid  ABCD  formed  by  drawing  the  correspond- 
ing terms  of  the  increasing  and  decreasing  lines  into  eacli 
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<y|her  19  equivalent  in  its  expression  to  the  area  CBA  of  the 
parabda^  and  the  semi-circle  DBn  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
a  series  of  square  roots  of  an  infinite  series  of  parallel  or- 
dinates  ec  across  the  parabola,  or  of  parallel  sections^  through 
the  solid. 

20.  The  elements  contained  in  the  forego- 
ing propositions,  may  be  applied  also  to 
aoTfds  of  revolution ;  tor  instead  of  a  prism 
and  its  inscribed  pyramids  in  Art  16,  we 
may  substitute  a  cylinder,  and  its  inscrib- 
ed cones,  &c. ;  and  if  planes  HPNQ  be 
passed  through  the  cylinder,  the  cones 
and  their  complements,  these  will  be  cut 
in  the  relation  of  their  magnitudes,  respectively,  in  each  section; 
which  will  be  in  all  cases,  the  same  as  that  of  the  prism,  and 
the  inscribed  pyramids,  of  equat  base  and  altitude. 

If  the  semi-circle  or  semi-ellipse  CIN  be  made  to  revolve 
about  the  axis  CI,  and  by  its  revolution  to  produce  a  sphere, 
or  spheroid,  then,  because  every  section  described  by  the  pa- 
rallel ordinate  ON,  would  be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their 
oircumscribine  lines  respectively,  the  sum  of  the  sections  de- 
scribed, would  be  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of' 
thie  generating  lines ;  hence  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  those ' 
flections,  and  consequently  the  solid  generated  by  the  semi- 
circle would  be  equal  to  four  times  a  middle  section,  multiplied 
by  J-  of  the  series.  And  any  segment  or  zone  of  the  sphere 
or  spheroid,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  bases  +  four  timet 
a  middle  section  X  i  its  altitude. 

27.  If  every  section  defiihrough  the  pyramid  ABCB  (Art  26) 
should  be  contracted  in  one  of  its  dimensions  till  it  becomes  a 
square,  and  if  the  edge  DB  should  continue  to  be  a  right  line, 
then  will  the  sides  BCD,  ABD,  be  plane  surfaces,  and  the 
side  ACD,  ABC  will  become  curved,  and  the  whole  solid  will 
be  equal  and  similar  to  a  quadrant  of  a  revoloid  ;  and  four  of 
such  pyramids,  would  constitute  a  perfect  right  revoloid  ; 
moreover  the  sides  ABC,  and  ACD  would  become  semiH:ir- 
cles. 

For  it  has  been  shown  that  the  square 
root  of  every  section  de/i^  through  the  solid, 
is  equal  to  an  ordinate  drawn  across  the 
semi-circle  DnB  through  the  same  pa- 
rallel ;  but  the  square  root  of  the  section, 
is  the  side  of  a  square  equivalent  to  the 
section;  hence, if  the  sides  of  the  sections 
are  severally  the  ordinates  belonging  to  a 
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semi-circlei  tKen  the  solid  must  acquire  a  foriDv  similar^  to 
that  of  a  quadrant  of  a  rectangular  revoloid,  such  as  would  be 
formed  by  passing  planes  through  the  axis,  bisecting  its  oppo- 
sides. 

If,  when  the  sections  of  the  solid  become  squares,  its  vertices 
are  conceived  to  be  at  the  extremities  of  an  axis,  passing 
through  its  centre  ;  then  the  solid  would  become  an  elliptical 
revoloid  ;  its  conjugate  axis  being  ==  to  }  its  vertical  or  trans- 
verse  axis. 

The  pyramid  ABCD  is  equal  to  i  of  the  prism,  whose  base 
is  the  square  of  AB,  and  altitude  BD  ;  four  such  solids,  or  the 
whole  right  revoloid  is  =  |  ==  |  the  circumscribing  prism. 
Also,  the  prism,  circumscribing  the  elliptical  revoloid,  whose 
base  =  defi,  and  altitude  BD,  oeing  ^  i  of  the  formei^  prism, 
is  the  prism  circumscribing  the  elliptical  revoloid  ;  hence,  the 
elliptical  revoloid  is  ==  |  its  circumscribing  prism. 

if  from  a  cylinder  of  equal  base  and  altitude,  two  equal 
cones  be  taken,  one  on  either  base,  and  of  aa  altitude  equal  to 
that  of  the  cylinder,  the  two  remaining  portions  would  be  each 
equivalent  to  the  cylinder;  and  every  section  through  each  of 
these  portions,  by  planes  parallel  to  the  cylinder's  base,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  section  through  the  quad- 
rant of  the  sphere  ;  each  of  these  portions  are  =  ^  of  the  cyl- 
inder ;  hence,  four  of  these  portions  =  the  sphere,  are  ^  |  the 
circumscribed  prism  as  found  in  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Scholium.  We  may,  from  the  preceding  investigations, 
draw  the  following  deductions  and  conclusions. 

First,  that  any  series  of  quantities  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, varying  from  t  to  0,  drawn  into  any  series  of 
constant  quantities,  will  produce  a  quantity  whose  value  is  =  | 
the  sum  of  the  base  or  maximum  product  of  the  variable  + 
four  times  the  value  of  the  product  of  half  the  maximum  value 
drawn  into  the  series.  Also,  that  the  value  of  any  multiple  of 
this  series  may  in  like  manner  be  determined. 

Second,  that  if  any  series  of  numbers  varying  from  x  to  0, 
in  arithmetical  progression  be  drawa  into  another  similar 
series,  direct  or  reciprocal,  the  value  of  the  product  is  =  ^ 
the  sum  of  the  two  bases  produced  +  four  times  a  middle  base 
formed  by  drawing  \  the  maximum  values  of  the  terms  of  the 
series  into  each  other. 

And  that  this  is  true  for  any  multiple,  or  power  of  the  va- 
riable series,  whose  exponent  is  an  integer  or  when,  any 
number  of  variable  quantities  are  drawn  into  each  other,  whe- 
ther direct  or  reciprocal,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  the  Iniegeral 
Calculus,  as  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  pages. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


on  THB  CONSTRTCnON  OP  QUANTITIES  WHOSE  ELEMENTS  ARE 
A  SERIES  OF  CONSTANT  OR  VARIABLE  QUANTITIES. 

Art.  I.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  m  analyzing  the  pro- 
duction of  geometrical  magnitudes,  showing  the  manner  and 
law  of  their  generation,  we  are  enabled,  by  having  the  ele- 
ments and  the  law  of  the  production  of  any  magnitudes,  to 
give  a  geometrical  construction  of  such  magnitudes. 

We  were  taught,  in  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry* 
the  mode  of  constructing  integral  algebraic  quantities  or  ex- 
pressions geometrically  ;  we  are  now  to  represent  a  series  of 
quantities,  under  a  single  construction ;  or  to  construct  quanti- 
ties whose  elements  are  a  series,  either  of  constant,  or  variable 
qyantities. 

2.  In  considering  the  relations  which  exist  between  difierenl 
quantities,  those  which,  during  the  whole  of  any  investigation 
are  supposed  to  retain  the  same  value,  are  called  constant 
quantities ;  those  to  which  different  values  are  assigned,  are 
called  variable  quantities  :  constant  quantities  are  usually  re- 
presented by  the  former  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  (t,  &,  c,  &c, 
and  variable  quantities  by  the  latter,  as  uxyx^  &c. 

3.  When  two  or  more  variable  quantities  are  connected  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  value  of  one  of  them  is  determined 
by  the  value  assigned  to  the  other,  the  former  is  said  to  be  a 
function  of  the  other  variables. 

Thus,  in  the  equation  y=ax+W+.c^  where  the  value  of  y 
depends  on  the  value  assigned  to  :r ;  y  is  said  to  be  a  function 
of  ar,  which  is  usually  expressed  hyf\x)^  9(^)9  4'(^)>  or  similar 
abbreviations. 

Also,  if  an  infinite  series  of  equidistant  ordinates  are  drawn 
across  a  surface,  the  sum  of  those  ordinates  is  a  function  of 
the  surface.  So,  also,  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  planes 
thrpuffh'  a  solid  may  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  solid,  or 
the  solid  or  surface  a  function  of  the  planes  or  ordinates. 

4.  When  any  quantity  or  magnitude  as  the  element  of  other 
quantities  or  magnitudes  is  variable,  the  sum  of  a  series  of  the 
variable  quantity,  within  its  variable  limits,  may  be  represented 
by  a  dash  drawn  below  or  above  the  letter  representing  the 
variable  quantity. 

Thus  z  or  2  may  represent  a  series  of  the  variable  quantity, 
z.  If  the  incipient  value  of  the  variable  is  z,  and  the  series  is 
decreasing  to  s,  or  0,  the  dash  must  be  placed  below  the  let- 
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ter ;  but  if  iu  incipient  value  is  0  or  s,  and  its  terminate  Taloe 
is  z,  being  an  increasing  series*  the  dash  must  be  placed  above. 
Thus  z  indicates  a  series  decreasing  from  z  to  s  or  0 ;  and  z 
indicates  the  series  increasing  from  0  or  <  to  z. 

5.  If  it  is  required  to  express  a  series  of  quantities  in  arith- 
metical progression  from  xtos^or  from  $  to  z,  it  nmy  be  thus 
writtcBh— 2  ••  5,  or  X  ••  * ;  or  which  is  the  same,x  ••  x'  or  5  ••  z'f 
X  being  the  incipient  and  x'  the  terminate  value  of  the  series. 

The  condition  of  questions  involving  these  variables,  gene- 
rally indicate  the  incipient  and  terminate  values  of  the  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  variables. 

6.  The  expression  z  is  equivalent  to  that  of  z,  when  consi- 
dered independent  of  other  variables ;  but  the  product  arising 
from  drawing  z  into  z  is  not  equivalent  to  that  of  drawing  x 
into  z  ;  for  xi  indicates  that  the  greatest  value  of  z  is  drawn 
into  its  least  value,  and  consecutively ;  and  2x  indicates  that 
the  greatest  value  of  z  is  drawn  into  the  greatest,  and  so  oa 
through  the  series. 

A  series  of  the  squares  of  z  or  x,  is  represented  by  z*  or  ?  ; 
a  series  of  roots  by  ^z  or  y/x. 

7.  When  it  is  designed  to  express,  a  series  either  of  con- 
stant or  variable  quantities,  without  rec^ard  to  their  progres- 
sion or  law  of  variation,  a  small  capital,  of  the  letter  denotisg 
a  single  term  of  the  series  may  be  used. 

Thus  in  the  equation  y=  '^dx^  if  we  would  express  a  series 
of  y,  it  may  be  written  t,  and  the  equation  will  be  T=^/(&; 
this,  unless  otherwise  restricted,  expresses  an  infinite  series  of 
the  quantity  represented  byy.  I{y=y/(dx)  is  the  equation 
of  any  figure,  then  y,  is  a  function  oi  the  surface,  or  y=  V{dx^ 
is  the  equation  to  the  surface. 

Hence  the  equation  to  a  surface  consists  of  the  equation  of 
the  figure  considered  as  a  series,  drawn  into  the  axis  or  ab- 
scissa. 

8.  If  a  be  the  mamitude  AD  of  any  series  whose  number 
is  n,  of  lines  AB,  ana  whose  length  is  the  constant  quantity  z, 
then  the  sum  of  the  lines  will  be  nz ;  and  their  magnitude 

made  by  drawing  them  into  a  surface,  will  be  —  zm  «  «z. 

For  we  have  shown  that  if  an  infinite  series 
ef  lines  are  drawn  into  their  respective  dis- 
tance, the  product  is  a  surface ;  hence,  we  have 
the  following  construction,  viz:  a  rectangle 
ABDC.  aI 
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V.  Let  a  be  a  series  of  lines  «,  coa- 
vtantly  decreasing  in  an th  metrical  pro- 
gression from  z  te  0,  or  from  the  line  AB 
to  the  point  D,  while  the  line  BD  repre- 
sents the  number  or  magnitude  of  the  se- 
ries ;  and  the  series  of  z  drawn  into  the 
quantity  a,  will  be  equivalent  to  the  tri- 
angle ABD. 

if  a  be  a  series  of  lines*  AB  decreasing  from  ^  to  s,  or  frotn 
AB  to  EG,  then  if  AD==:a  «  the  ma^itude  of  the  series,  the 
construction  will  be  the  trapezium  ABCE. 

10.  If  a  be  a  series  of  V,  where  z  decreases  uniformly  from 
AB,  to  a  point  D  ;  or  from  z  to  0,  then  az*  may  be^constructed 
by  the  exterior  space  of  a  parabola  AeDB,  for  while  «iz  ge- 
nerates the  triangle  ABD,  a.z'  will  generate  the  parabola 
AeDBA,  (Brop.  Vll,  Sch.,  B.  1,)  whose  axis  is€D. 

C  D 

If  a  be  a  series  of  v^x,  then  majr « V^  be 
f>ut  under  the  tsonstruction  of  a  semi-parabola, 
AcDB,  whose  axis  is  DB=a,  and  whose  base 
AB=z,  the  series  of  z  being  a  series  of  ordi- 
tiates  across  the  triangle  ABD,  pardld  to  AB. 

A  B 

12.  Let  it  be  required  to  construct  a  qnantity  d^i^S)^  or  a  se- 
ries of  mean  proportionals  between  the  corresponding  terms  of 
two  equal  increasing  and  decreasing  series  drawn  into  d^  the 
number  of  the  series. 

If  cf  "^  the  Kne  AB,  and  if  x  »  the  same  line,  Ae  -surface 
generated  by  drawing  d  into  \^(z.%)»  would  be  the  semicircle 


For  the  equation  to  the  circle  is  y*=  >/(d!j&— «' 
or        DC=^AC'+CB« 


'^ 


But  if  z  be  greater  or  less  than  d,  then  the  constniction  will 
be  a  semi-ellipse ;  which  if  z  is  less  than  d,  will  have  AB  for 
its  major  axis ;  but  if  z  is  greater  than  d^  AB  wiU  be  the  minor 
axis. 

For  the  ellipse  by  its  equation,  d}  icii  x(rf— x)  :  y*  or  iy 
c=c'(dx — x*)  18  only  the  circle  expanded^or  contracted,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  major  and  minor  axes. 

The  equation  for  the  surface  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  may 
more  properly  be  expressed  by  dy/i^ac)  for  a  semi-circle  or 
aemi-ellipse,  and  if  x  =  d^  then  the  equation  will  be  that  of  a 
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circle ;  but  if  d  and  x  are  anequaTt  the  equatioD- becomes  ttM 
of  an  ellipse,  and  d  will  be  the  major  or  minor  axis,  according 
as  it  is  greater  or  less  than  x,  and  z  will  be  its  conjugate ;  and 
its  equivalent  in  either  ease  is  jdvX^,  or  for  the  whole  circle 

or  ellipse  \dxX^'.  hence  <  is  a  function  of  \/(^  or /V(^. 

Hence  we  have  a  finite  expression  for  the  circles  quadrature 
in  algebraic  terms,  viz :  2dy/(xJt)  or  2a:V(?^=r'«',  where  x 
is  equal  to  the  d  iameten  And  *=  (2x-r  r*)  vJxJc) = the  circum- 
ference of  any  circle  whose  diameter  is  x ;  x  and  s  being. series 
of  increasing  and  decreasing  quantities.  HencOy  <=2^\/(^) 
^  J<?= (8-5-^  V(^),  or  (8-r  x)  V(2r). 

18.  Let  AfiD  be  the  segment  of  a- 
circle,  the  height  of  the  segment  DE 
being  equal  z-;  and  if  the  diameter 
=  X,  then  will  the  chord  AB=  %/(a/x  ;) 
and  if  EG  =  x— 2  =  a:',  then  will  the 
equation  to  the  surface  be  2yz=2z 
V((2-a:')z). (1) 

Also,  let  CE'  =  ^— r=tt,  then  if  AB  in  a  decreasing  series 
is  drawn  into  CE,  or  \{{uy/(xx))  be  constructed,  it  will  be  eqpal 
to  the  triangle  ABC ;  and  the  sum  of  the  segment  and  tri- 
angle, =  2z^/((x  .•  x')z)  +  ti(v^(x%))  =  the  sector  ACBD.  (2) 

In  the  triangle  ABP  the  side  AF  is  equal  2CE=a:— 2z  ;  and 
BF :  BA  : :  AF  :  AS,  or  xi  ^xz  vix—2%  :  AS  the  sine  of  the 
angle,  BC  A,  or  sine  of  the  arc  of  the  segment 

=V(M?)~2«%/(M:)-hx.      ^ (a) 

Let  AS=*,  and  let  the  arc  ADB^c*  andr  the  area  of  the 
segment,  (Prop.  XVIII  B.  IV)  will'  be  (*'-«)  X|«,  hence  the 
exwession  2zv'((2y"a?')2)=Ja?c'  —  |a:s-        (4) 

Therefore  the  arc  ADB  of  the  segment  may  be  expressed 

-  =  "■^'y*'^'  =  2.V(x..x')5)+v(»)-?^>(5) 

14.  If  a  series  of  variables  consisting  of  two  or  more  fac- 
tors, as  its  elements,  are  drawn  into  the  number  denoting  the 
series,  the  construction  can  more  conveniently  be  represented 
by  a  solid. 

Surfaces  properly  consist  only  of  factors,  equivalent  to  the 
second  power ;  cubes  of  factors  equivalent  to  the  third  power, 
or  the  product  of  three  factors. 

But  we  may,  under  certain  conditions,  construct  quantities 
representing  solids  as  surfaces ;  those  whose  factors  are  con- 
stant, by  any  surface  arbitrarily  chosen,  and  those  which  are 
variable  by  such  curves  as  yield  to  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  we  may  thence  proceed  to  construct  such  solids 
as  would  result  from  drawing  such  surfaces  into  a  series ;  or 
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•ueh  as  would  be  the  result  of  drawing  the  variable  series  of 
elements  of  such  surface  into  a  constant^  or  a  variable  quan- 
tity ;  and  the  quantity  so  constructed  may,  by  being  put  under 
a  superficial  construction,  become  the  base  of  another  quantity 
or  magnitude,  made  by  drawing  this  quantity  into  another 
given  quantity  or  into  a  series  ;  and  we  may  proceed,  in  this 
manner,  to  construct  quantities  geometrically,  converting  one 
construction  into  a  base  for  the  next,  and  so  on. 

This  may  be  performed  algebraically,  and  with  greater  fa- 
cilitv,  inasmuch  as  a  quantity  involving  any  power  of  the  va- 
riable may  be  assumed  as  a  base  for  a  higner  power  of  the 
series,  and  thus  the  powers  and  roots  of  variables  may  be 
extended  at  pleasure ;  and  the  laws  of  variation  or  their  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  value,  may  be  determined  by  geometri- 
cal construction  and  analytical,  deductions. 

15.  If  it  were  required  to  construct  a  series,  a,  of  the  quantity 
6c,  drawn  into  eaeh  other,  b  and  c  being  constant  quantities  ; 
here  it  is  evident  that,  for  the  purposes  of  construction,  be  may 
represent  either  a  line  or  a  surface ;  if  the  scries  of  be  be  re- 
presented by  a  line,  then  be,  drawn  into  a,  or  abc^  will  re- 
present a  rectangle.  But,  if  be  represents  a  surface,  then  abc 
will  represent  a  nrism.  And  for  the  purposes  of  investigation, 
the  conditions  ot  the  quantities  would  be  similar  in  either  case; 
for  the  line  would  have  the  same  relation  to  the  rectangle  ge- 
nerated by  drawing  the  line  into  the  series,  as  the  surface  to 
the  prism,  generated  by  drawing  the  turface  into  the  series. 

16.  Let  it  be  required  to  construct  a  series  a,  of  fa  or  a.bXf 
where  x  is  a  series  decreasing  uniformly  to  o. 

E  F 

This  would  evidently  be  represented  under 
the  form  of  a  wed^e  ABCDEF,  whose  base 
ABCD  is  represented  by  k,  and  the  perpendi- 
cular ED  represents  the  value  of  a.  _____^ 

A  B 

If  z  decrease  only  to  *,  then  the  construction  would  be  the 
prismoid  ABCD  abed,  whose  greater  base,  ABCD,  is  repre- 
sented by  fe,  and  whose  lesser  base,  abed,  is^  represented 
by  bs. 

17.  If  K  be  also  a  quantity 
decreasing  uniformly  with  z, 
in  such  ratio  as  to  reach  o  at 
the  same  time,  then  the  ex- 
pression a.uz  would  generate 
a  pyramid  ABCJ;  which 
will  be  its  proper  construc- 
tion ;  and  if  u=:z,  or  if  the 
expression  can  be  but  under 
the  form  a,z\  then  the  pyramid  will  have  a  square  base. 


E F 
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18.  Let  a  series  €uzx,  be  constructed.    This  quantity,  repre- 
seating  the  products  of  the  corresponding  ^ 
terms  of  two  series,  one  increasing  from  o  to 
»f  while  the  other  decreases  from  x  to  o,  drawn 
into  a,  the  quantity  d^iotinff  the  number  of  the 
series,  generates  the  double  wedge  ABGD,  ^| 
where  AB,  or  GD,  is  equal  to  z,  and  the  per- 
pendicular ADaed. 

If  u  represent  a  series  of  ordinates  drawn  a^ 
across  the  triangle  AD6,  then  au  will  re- 
present the  triangle;  and  if  these  ordinates  are  severally  drawn 
mto  a  series  of «,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  before. 

19.  Let  it  be  required  to  construct  Y*=^px^  which  is  the 
equation  to  the  vertical  parabolic  revoloid,  y^'^ipx,)  being  the 
equation  to  the  parabola,  p  being  the  parameter,  is  a  constant 
quantity,  we  have  x  variaole. 

First,  we  may  draw/^  into  a  series  of  2»  which  gives  us  the 
triangle  DEA  (see  diagram  to  art  16,)=sp^,/^  being  equal  to 
DA,  ar=the  axis  of  the  revoloidssDE  the  altitude;  and  if  this 
triangle,  as  a  base,  is  also  drawn  into  £,  the  axis  of  the  revo- 
loid, we  shall  have  the  solid  ABCDEF. 

Or,  more  properly,  if  we  first  draw  the  axis  x  into  the  se- 
ries of  the  variables,  we  shall  have  the  triangle  as  before,  with 
a  base  AD ;  and  if  we  multiplv  this  by  p=£&C,  we  shall  have 
the  solid  described  as  before,  then  will  any  section  abed  of  this 
solid  parallel  to  the  base  ABCD,  be  equivalent  to  a  similar 
section  through  a  parabolic  revoloid,  or  pyramoid,  which  it  is 
designed  to  represent. 

The  expression  for  a  cube  may  at  all  times  be  constructed 
on  a  surface  by  means  of  curves ;  but  every  different  species 
of  solid  requires  some  peculiar  construction,  according  to  the 
equations  for  the  ordinates  or  sections  of  the  solid,  the  expres- 
sions for  which  may  be  transferred  to  expressions  for  ordi- 
nates to  a  surface,  or  equations  to  some  curve ;  and  shice  any 
multiple,  or  power  of  a  series  x,  whose  exponent  is  an  integer,  is 
known,  when  the  series  or  root  is  known ;  we  can  hence  dis- 
cover an  innumerable  variety  of  curves,  which  are  quadrable ; 
but,  in  general,  in  descending  powers,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
series  of  roots  of  a  given  series  may  be  so.  Thus,  the  circle  is 
equivalent  to  a  series  of  square  roots,  of  the  ordinates  to  a  pa- 
rabola ;  the  series  of  the  parabala  is  quadrable,  but  not  the 
circle,  except  in  certain  functions  of  given  quantities;  we  may 
get  an  expression  for  its  value,  but  it  will  be  under  an  incom- 
noensurable  form. 

Let  ADD  represent  the  vertir:al  segment  of  a  rectangular 
spherical  revoloid  ;  and  its  equation  considered  in  relation  to 
iU  figure,  will  be  9*3:=  (a:.c')x  .        .        .        •        (l) 
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the  equation  considered  as  a  solid,  will  t'z  =  z{x ..  te^z        (2) 

vhicfa  from  its  organization  will  readily  be  discovered  to 

4z 
be  cubable,  for  its  value  is   -^    {z'z  +  4  (Jx  +  ix')  ^x)  =  fajx* 

-hix'z\    . (8) 

i  ts  convex  surface  will  be  4ane  -        -       •        -        .  (4) 

Hence,  the  solidity  of  a  spherical  segment  will  be  = 

'(|arx«+Ja:'z«H<=:^«V+lx'zV        ....  (6) 

and  its  surface  will  be  *xz (6) 

c* 

20.  Let  it  be  required  to  construct  T*=^(££r+a:*,)  the  equation 

to  an  hyperbolic  revoloid,  t'  being  a  series  of  parallel  planes, 
being  the  squares  of  the  ordinates  to  the  axis. 
Because  this   equation   involves  powers  higher  than  the 

square ;  that  is,  because  the  terms  {dx+a^,)  multiplyed  by  y 

produces  a  solid,  the  series  represented  by  these  quantities 
orawn  into  a,  would  be  of  a  higher  power  than  a  cube ;  hence, 
in  order  that  our  construction  shall  be  under  a  cubic  form, « 
((BEc+of)  must  be  represented  on  a  plane.    Let  a=CB. 

Hence,  we  have  ii.2*=:the  exterior  pa-  ^ 

rabolic  surface  ABC,  AB  being  the  axis 
of  the   parabola,  and   also  dS  =  CBE ; 

now,  if  this  is  drawn  into  ^>  we  shall  have 

the  solid  ABECFDG,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  solid  equivalent  to  the  quadrant  vt 
of  an  hyperbolic  pyramoid  or  revoloid  j       ^^        ^  ^ 

every  'section  NIJ\L  through  this  solid       a  B  E 

is  univalent  to  a  corresponding  section  through  a  hyperbo- 
lic pyramoid  of  the  same  altitude  and  equivalent  base. 

Hence,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  hyperbolic  revoloid  is 
cfibable;  for  this,  its  representative  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the 
product  of  the  sum  of  the  base  AEFD  plus  four  times  a  mid-< 
ale  section  NIKL  drawn  into  the  altitude  BC.  This  is  also 
true  in  relation  to  the  parabolic  revoloid. 

And  since  a  paraboloid  or  hyperboloid  is  to  its  respectirs 
circumscribed  revoloid  as  a  circle  to  its  circumscribed  square, 
or  as  r^r  :  4r^y  it  fellows  that  the ,  paraboloid  and  hyperboloid, 
are  also  cubable  in  terms  of  *» 

21.  It  may  be  perceived  that  hi*r.onstructingithe  quantity  ax^ 
where  ^  is  a  series  decreasing'4o^,  we  have  a  triangle;  hence 
the  value  of  ax  ia^j^ox;  or  the  v^lkie  of  xx  may,in  like  manner* 
he  shown  to  be  jar.  , 

.Also,  since  i&s  is  •eqaivalent  to  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  i^, 
mA  whose  altitude  k  « ;  hence,  s^x  is  equal  to  i^". 
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And  if  we  have  a  series  of  z*  to  be  drawn  into  «  or  a,  W0 
may  also  construct  x*  by  art  20»  and  we  shall  here-  have  ^ 

=Jx*;  alsoa;*a;=2:  — —x*^^ 
u-rl 

Hence,  the  law  of  the  progression  of  the  powers  of  the  va* 
liable  Quantities  is  manifest,  tor  the  vaFue  of  the  continued  pro* 
duct  of  any  series  of  power,  of  a  series  of  variable  quantities 
drawn  into  any  constant  quantity,  is  equal  to  the  same  power 
of  the  maximum  value  of  the  variable  drawn  into  the  same 
quantity,  divided  by  a  number  denoted  by  the  index  of  the 
power /9/119  1. 

If  the  variable  has  a  fractional'  exponenl,  the  same  consi« 

deration  will  also  apply.  Thus,  z  xis  equivalent  to  ix    '  and 

2  a:  is  equivalent  to  fa:      and  af^z  equivalent  to  534*^"*"^  &c^ 

Where  the  product  of  any  power  of  a  variable  quantity  is 
made  the  base  of  another  construction,  according  to  its  deters 
minate  value,  the  ma^^nitude  constructed  on  this  base,  is*  no 
longer  considered  as  a  function  of  the  variables,  entering  into 
the  former  constructions  as  elements  of  this  base;  but  this 
new  construction  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  its  own  organisa- 
tion; and  if  raised  to  any  power,  or  multiplied  by  any  number 
of  factors,  either  as  constants  or  variables,  the  different  power9 
depend  on,  or  are  a  function  of  the  base  assumed,  and  not  of 
its  original  constituents. 

Thus,  if  we  have  the  quantity  gfx^  its  value  is  ix* ; .  nowf 
if  ix*  is  assumed  as4he  base  of  another  constructiout  as  (i^)Xf 
or  ix*x  the  product  is  not  =-ivx\  but  is  =fr*. 

If  a  series  uxv  are  drawn  into  a,  the  product  i» :  equivalent 
to  iitxza;  tho-co-fficient  being  the  same  as  that  for  the  pro*- 
duct  of  ^x,  which  gives  ix*  as  its  equivalent 

When  the  terms  of  the  variable  seriesi  denoted  by  z  or  2» 
are  drawn  into  each  other  according  to  their  reciprocal  value^ 
or  where  aa  increasipg  series  is  drawn  into  a  decreasing  se- 
ries, the  value  of  some  power  of  the  product. of  the  series  may 
be  obtained ;  and  the  other  powers  and  roots  of  this  value  are 
subiect  to  peculia&laws  for  their  development  For  the  contin- 
ueci  products  of  these  series,  are  not  subject  to  the  same  ratio^ 
or  the  same  order  in  the  variation,  in  their  successive  changes 
from  one  power  to  another,  as  is  observed  in  the  products 
of  such  as  are  cither  all  increasing  or  all  decreasing.  Thus, 
if  we  have  x\/^,  let  this^quantity  be  involved  till  its  radical 
is  removed,  and  we  have  x*jaci  the  value  of  which  may  be  de- 
termined by  a  construction.  Thus,  ^.x,  which  i»  equivalent 
to  a  double  wedge,  (Art  24,  Chap.  I^)  or  which  will  be  more 
available  for  our  present  purpose,,  it  may  be  put  under  the^ 
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coDStructian  of  the  parabola  cut  off  by  a  diagonal,  (Art  269 

Chap.  I,)  the  value  of  which  is  evidently  equal  ix*X4Xi« 

s  J<r%  which  is  equal  to  one-half  the  value  of 

^x;  and  if  this  value  is  again  put  into  a  series* 

and  drawn  into  x,  we  shall  have  isfjc^  or 

gfx^,  whose  proper  geometrical  construction 

will  be  the  solid  CECI,  which  is  the  solid  of  a 

prism  circumscribing  a  parabolic  complemen- 

tal  ungula,  which  (Prop.  XVIII,  Cor.  2,  B.  II.) 

is  equal  to  one-fiflh  of  the  prism  GANELI 

Let  there  be  a  series  of  ofx,  a  series  of 
Px,  and  two  series  xxx^  and  the  sum  of  the 
series  will  be  equivalent  to'  x\  as  may  be 
represented  by  the  prism  AH. 

For  3^x  equals  the  pyramid  ABCDE, 
sPx  equals  the  pyramid  EFHGD,  and  fixgac 
equals  two  wedges  CDEG  completing  the 
prism  whose  value  is  x!'. 

Let  there  be  a  series  a  of  ?  drawn  mto  a  reciprocating  se- 
ries of5,-the  terminate  value  of  z  being  z%  and  the  incipient  value 
of  X  behag  t).  Since  the  product  of  these  series  a.(z  ••  %')x 
gives  us  for  a  construction  a  solid  AinoCD,  whose  value  is 
equal  to  |ax(2z'+z) ;  and  this  also  represents  a  segment  of 
a  quadrant  of  a  revoloid  where  z  and  x  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  same  arithmetical  ratio,  equal  to  a  segment  of  a  cylin- 
drical ungula. 

Also,  if  we  have  a  series  of  the  products 
of  reciprocating  variables,  or  zz  drawn  in- 
'to  a  series  of  A  or  z,  its  value  has  been 
found  equal  to  ihz*  or  iz\  let  this  be  drawn 
into  another  series  of  z,  and  we  have  the 
following  construction,  which  is  a  parabo- 
la whose  vertice  is  D ;  and  we  have  zzz" 
<equal  the  parabolic  ungula  ADBC  equal 

|ABxHAxiBC=|(2X(izXiz)Xiz)=TV«*; 
hence,  the  series  z^*  is  equivalent  to  i>^z'. 

Let  this  be  drawn  into  another  series  of  z,  and  we  shall 
have  w?=Jz(z«+4(KxJz))=|z*+,V«*5  if  this  is  drawn  into 
another  series  of  z,  we  shall  have  zzz*=Jz(z*+4(t^z*XJz)) 
=iz*+^\z* ;  hence  the  law  of  progression  is  manifest 

If  we  have  a  series  of  zz*P,  its  value  will  be  izftz*+ Jz*) 
'^i'''^^y^**  Hence,  the  law  of  the  progession  of  this  series 
will  easily  be  discovered. 
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Scholium.  The  results  obtained  by  the  preceding  notatiofn 
and  geometrical  constructions,  are  similar  to  those  obtained 
by  the  integral  calculus,  the  same  principles  as  here  used  serv- 
ing as  the  foundation  of  that  science;  and  in  order  that  a  conr^- 
parison  between  the  two  modes  of  notation  may  be  instituted^ 
we  will  present  some  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  cal* 
cuius,  as  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS. 

Art.  1.  As  a  basis  of  the  deferential  cakutus^  we  may  premise 
that  if  y  be  a  function  of  a;,  and  if  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
value  of  f  (x)  so  that  x  becomes  x+A,  x  being  quite  indetermi* 
nate,  and  h  any  quaatity  whatever,  either  positive  or  negative, 
a  corresponding  change  must  take  place  in  the  value  of  y,  which 
may  then  be  represented  by  y'-  If  the  quantity/ (a:+A)  be 
how  developed  in  a  series  of  the  form 

f{x)+Ah+Bh'+Ch'+ 

which  is  always  practicable,  in  which  the  first  term  is  the  ori' 
ginal  function/ (x),  and  the  other  terms  ascend  regularly  by 
positive  and  integral  powers  of  A,  and  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  are  inde- 
pendent of  A  ;  then  the  co-efiicient  of  the  simple  power  of  k 
in  this  series  is  called  the  first  differential  co-efficient  qfy  erf 
(x).  This  is  the  fundamental. dennilion  of  the  difierentiaJ  cat 
culusu 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  function  for  any  chance  that  may  be  made,  in  the  value  of 
the  variable  on  which  it  depends. 

Let  us  take,  as  a  first  example^ 
u  s=  ax\ 
and  suppose  x  to  be  increased  by  any  quantity  A.    Designate 
by  tt'  the  new  value  which  u  assumes,  under  this  supposUioD, 
and  we  shall  have 

tt'  =s  a{x+h)% 

or  by  developing 

a'  =  ax»+2arA+aA'. 

If  we  subtract  the  first  equation  from,  the  lastr we  shull 

hftve 

te'  —  usfx2axhf+ah^'; 

hence,  if  the  variable  x  be  increased  by  A,  tt»  function  wiH 

be:inereased  by  2axh+€A\ 

If  both  members  of  the  last  equation. be  divided  by  A,  wv 

shall  have 

tt'  —  tf 

— T —  =  2ax+aA,  (1) 
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which  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to 
that  of  the  variable. 

The  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  function  to 
that  of  the  variable  is  composed  of  two  parts,  2ax  and  oA. 

If  now>  we  suppose  h  to  diminish  continually,  the  value  of 
the  ratio  will  approach  to  that  of  2ax,  to  which  it  will  become 
equal  when  h^O.  The  part  2azy  which  is  independent  of  h, 
is  therefore  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  the  funo« 
tion  to  that  of  the  variable.  The  term»  limit  of  the  ratio  de- 
signates the  ratio  at  the  time  h  becomes  equal  to  0.  This  nu 
tio  is  called  the  differential  co-efficient  of  u  regarded  as  a  func* 
tion  of  z, 

3.  Then  let  y  be  a  function  of  x^  such  that 

y=ax* 

Let  X  become  x+h  and  y  become  y* 
y'^a{x+hy 
exuding  =ax*+2<ix  •  A+aA 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  series  of  the  required  form, 
the  first  term  ax*  is  the  original  function  y,  and  the  other 
terms  ascend  by  iixtegral  and  positive  powers  of  A ;  hence, 
according  to  our  definition,  2ax  the  co-eflScient  of  the  simple 
power  of  A  in  this  series,  is  the  first  differential  co^efficient  of 
yor/(ar) 

4.  Again,  let 

y^x' 
Let  X  become  x+h  and  y  become  y* 
y'=(a:+A)* 
expanding  =z*+ai:* .  A+3a? .  A'+A* 

Here,  therefore,  Sx*,  the  co-efficient  of  the  simple  power  of 
A  is  the  first  deflferential  co-efficient  of  x*. 

5.  Again,  let 

Let  X  become  (x+h)  and  y  become  y' 

.-.  y'=a(x+A)«+6(x+A)'+c(a:+A)+i 
expanding  «  €UJ»+3fla:'A+3azA*+A*+fei:»+2&tA+tA«+cx+ci 
+k,  arranging  according  to  powers  of  A, 

=(iia:*+te*+cc+rf)+(3<ia:*+2te+c)A+(3tfa:+t)A*+A, 
a  series  of  the  required  form,  for  the  first  term  is  ox'+Ax'+ca; 
+(f,  the  original  function,  and  the  succeeding  terms  ascend 
regularly  by  powers  of  A. 

Hence,  3ax*+2&c+c  the  co-efficient  of  the  simple  power  of 
A  in  the  development  of  y'  is  the  first  diflferential  co-efficient  of 
y  or  ffx'+te*+cx+rf. 

6.  We  have  now  to  introduce  a  notation  by  which  this  ratio 
may  be  expressed.  For  this  purpose  we  represent  by  dx  the 
last  value  of  A,  that  is,  the  value  of  h  toAicA  cannot  he  dimin^ 
ished  according  to  the  law  of  change  to  which  h  is  iubjectedf 
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without  becoming  0 ;  and  let  us  also  represent  by  du  the  cor* 
responding  value  of  v :  we  then  have 

g  =  2«r.     (2) 

The  letter  d  is  used  merely  as  a  characteristic,  and  the  ex« 
pressions  du,  dx,  are  read,  differential  of  tt,  differential  of  x. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  understand  why  the  value  which  k  as- 
sumes in  passing  from  equation  (1)  to  equation  (2),  is  repre* 
sented  by  dx  in  he  first  member,  and  made  equal  to  0  in  the 
second.  We  have  represented  by  dx  the  last  value  of  A,  and 
this  value  forms  no  appreciable  part  of  h  or;c.  For,  if  it  did, 
it  mififht  be  diminished  without  becoming  0,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  the  last  value  of  h.  By  designating  this  last 
value  by  dx.  we  preserve  a  trace  of  the  letter  or,  and  express 
at  the  same  time  the  last  change  which  takes  place  in  A,  as  it 
becomes  equal  to  0. 

7.  Let  us  take  as  a  second  example, 
u  =  ax\ 

If  we  give  to  x  an  increment  A,  we  shall  have, 
u'=a{x+hy=ax*+2ahx'+Sah^x+ah\ 
hence,  it'  —  u=Sahx*+Sah*x+ah\ 

and  the  ratio  of  the  increments  will  be 

?5_ZJf  =  3axi'+Bahx+ah\ 
n 

and  the  limit  of  the  ratio,  or  differential  co-eficient^ 

du 

dx 

In  the  function 

du 
u  =  nx*,  we  have;^  =  4iu:*. 
dx 

And  if  y=/  {x) 

the  first  diflferential  coefficient  of  y  is  denoted  by  the  symbol 

dy 

^,  thus  in  the  above  examples       (Arts.  4  6l  5.) 

y  =  ^" 

dx       *^ 
y^X^ 

dx 
y  =  aa:*+te'+ca:+rf 
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in  like  maniter  if  «=/(z)  the  first  differential  co-efficient  of  u 

iorf(x)  will  be  represented  by  -j-. 

Note.Smoe  a  constant  quantity  is  not  susceptible  of  change, 
it  is  manifest  that  it  can  have  no  differential  co-efficient,  or  if 


3.  To  find  the  first  differentud  co^effident  «/*  any  power  of  a 
simple  Algebraic  quantity. 

Let  y=a:* 
Let  X  become  x+h 
.-.  y'=(x+A)- 
Expanding  by  the  binomial 

n(/i  —  1)       ^,, .  n(n — l){ii— 2)      ,..     . 


1.2  '         1.2.3 


dx 


From  this  it  is  manifest  that 

The  first  diJfereTUial  co-efficieni  of  any  power  of  a  simple 
Algebraic  quantity  is  found  by  multiplying  the  quantity  by  the 
in4^  of  the  power ^  and  then  diminishing  the  exponent  by  unity. 


Ex.  1. 

y  =  x' 

^  =7z' 
dx 

2. 

M  :=  ax^^ 

g  =  «(;,+,)  «f+^i 

3. 

y  =  a+x~^ 

|=-7-<^' 

4. 

m 

y  a  a+7ar-i 

Jy  =  -7!.-0 

LNTEGRAL  CALCUUHk 

The  object  of  the  Integral  Calculus  is  to  discover  the  jMri- 
tnitive  function  from  which  a  given  delTerential  co-efficient  has 
been  derived. 

This  primitive  function  is  called  the  integral  of  the  proposed 
differential  co-efficient,  and  is  obtained  by  the  application  of 
the  different  principles  established  in  finding  di&rential  co- 
efficients and  oy  various  transformations. 

13 
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When  we  wigh  to  indicate  that  we  are  to  take  the  integral 
of  a  fanction»  we  prefix  the  symbol  8.     Thus  if 

y  =  oa-* 

We  know  that  dy  =»  4ax*dz 

If  then,  the  quantity  4ax*  dx  be  given  in  the  course  of  any 
calculation,  and  we  are  desirous  to  indicate  that  the  primitive 
function  from  which  it  has  been  derived  is  ax\  we  express  this 
by  writing 

8  ^aaf  dz  =  ax* 
The  characteristic  ^ signifies tn/^^a/ornem.  The  woni 
fttm,  was  employed  by  those  who  first  used  the  diflferential  and 
and  integral  calculus,  and  who  regarded  the  integral  of  z^dx 
as  the  sum  of  all  the  products  which  arise  by  multiplying  the 
mth  power  of  a:,  for  all  values  of  x,  by  the  constant  dx. 

When  constant  quantities  are  combined  with  variable  quan- 
tities by  the  signs  +  or  —  they  disappear  in  taking  the  diflfer- 
ential  co-efficients,  and  therefore  they  must  be  restored  m 
taking  the  integral. 
Thus,  if       y  =  flKc*  +  6 
or,  y  =  or*  —  b 

or,  y  =  ax* 

In  each  three  cases  equally 

dy  =^  Sax*  dx 
Hence  in  taking  the  integral  of  any  function  it  is  proper  al- 
ways to  add  a  constant  quantity,  which  is  usuaHy  represented 
by  the  symbol  C.    Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  integral 
of  a  quantity  such  as 
dy  =  Sox*  dx 

y  ^  8  Saaf  dx 

=  ox*  +  C 
where  C  may  be  either  positive,  negative,  or  0.  We  cannot 
determine  the  value  of  C  in  an  abstract  example,  but  when 
particular  problems  are  submitted  to  our  investicatipn,  they 
usually  contain  conditions  by  which  the  value  of  C  can  be  as- 
certained, i.      1.    J.         L     J-/» 

By  reversing  the  principles  established  for  findmg  the  dif- 
ferential co-efficients,  or  differentials  of  functions,  we  shall  ob- 
tain an  equal  number  of  rules  for  ascending  to  the  integrals 
from  the  derived  functions.  Recurring  therefore  to  these  we 
shall  perceive  that 

1.  The  integral  of  the  sum  of  any  number  of  functions  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  integrals  of  the  individual  terms,  each 
term  retaining  the  sign  of  its  Oheffident.     Thus,  if 
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rfy  =  Aasfdx  +  3&r*  dx  —  2bx  dx+dx 
y  =«  4ax*  dx  +  S  36x'  <2r— 8  2tedx+S£fa+C 
n.  Since,  if 

dy  =  WMW"^*  ax 
it  is  manifest  that 

The  integral  of  a  function  raised  to  any  power  is  obtained 
ty  adding  unity  to  the  exponent  of  the  function^  and  by  divide 
ing  ihefy^nction  by  theeo^onentso  imcrtased^  and  by  the  differ^ 
e^ial  of  the  function. 

Ex.  I.  dy^ax'^dx 

Ex.  2»         dV  =  — -ir 

^ax"^  dx 

(n— 1)  tT-^^^ 
Ex.  2.  dy^  (a+x^dx 

=  (a  +  x)-*&r 
1 

^"■^(ii— 1)  (a +«)»-* 
This  rule  applies  to  all  functions  of  the  form 

for  these  can  all  be  reduced  to  the  form  a!c">  di. 

Scholium. 

The  coincidence  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  notation, 
used  in  Chap.  II,  with  those  determined  by  the  Cakulus,  in«> 
dicates  that  the  same  principles  serve  as  the  foundations  of 
both  ;  which,  as  was  observed  at  the  close  of  Chapter  I,  are 
the  following,  viz.,  that  when  any  series  of  quantities  vary  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  sum'  of  tlie  scries  as  well  as  their 
powers,  or  products,  with  a  constant  quantity,  or  with  another 
arithmetical  series,  may  be  measured  by  the  sum  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  the  maximum  values  +  the  minimum  values  +  four 
limes  the  products  of  their  medium  values  multiplied  by  ^  of 
the  magnitude,  representing  the  number  of  the  series. 
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Any  scries  of  numbers  which  are  not  subject  to  these  coD' 
ditions,  cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  accurate  numerical 
determination  or  calculation,  by  the  Calculus  ;  hence,  vte 
may  always  determine,  by  construction,  whether  any  geome- 
trical magnitude,  or  algebric  quantity,  is  susceptible  of  accu- 
rate development  numerically  in  terms  of  given  quantities. 
One  advantage  possessed  by  the  investigation  of  geometrical 
subjects,  by  the  principles  contained  in  Chapter  II,  of  this 
subject,  is,  that  the  notation  there  used,  is  more  elementary 
than  that  of  the  Calculus^  and  expresses  the  conditions  of 
geometrical  subjects  in  a  more  obvious  and  inteligent  manner, 
and  is  more  direct  in  its  results. 

Hence,  instead  of  pursuing  the  method  of  dcfferentation, 
we  express  the  conditions  of  quantities  depending  on  variable 
factors  according  to  their  several  conditions,  or  organization, 
and  proceed  to  integrate  or  sum  up  the  series  of  functions, 
and  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  production,  according 

to  the  principles  therein  contained.  Hence  S  x^  expresses 
definitely  the  function  of  the  series  of  squares  of  a  series  of 
variables,  and  if  this  series  be  drawn  into  a  constant  quantity 
x,  and  integrated,  we  shall  have  according  to  our  notation 
ix\ 
If  this  is  made  equal  to  tt,  or  if  we  have  u  =  ^£*,  its  differ* 

ential  is  -^  =x*,  which,  being  again  integrated  by  the  cal- 
culus, we  have  again  ^x\  showing  similar  results,  from  differ- 
ent considerations.  The  notation  by  the  calculus  is  arbitrary, 
but  by  this  inductive  ;  and  hence,  by  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  principles  of  the  calculus,  may  serve  to  render  that 
subject  more  obvious. 

There  are  cases,  however,  for  which  the  calculus  is  more 
particularly  adapted  than  the  notation  here  referred  to  ;  such 
as  drawing  tangents  to,  and  rectifying  curve-lines.  This  is 
accomplished  by  that  science  in  a  manner  the  most  elegant 
and  complete  ;  but  in  relation  to  surfaces  and  solids,  nothing 
can  be  more  complete  or  satisfactory,  than  the  discussions 
which  we  have  introduced. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  centres  of  surfaces  and  solids^  the  method  of  finding 

ihevn^  ^<€. 

Article  1.  The  centre  of  surfaces  and  solids  is  susceptible 
of  two  considerations,  that  of  magnitude  and  distance.  Henoe, 
we  have  the  centre  of  aggregation  and  the  virtual  centre. 

2.  The  centre  of  aggregation  or  centre  of  magnitude  of  any 
plane  surface,  is  that  point  through  which,  if  a  line  is  drawn 
in  any  direction  in  the  plane,  it  shall  divide  thei  surface 
equally. 

3.  The  centre  of  magnitude  of  any  solid  is  that  points 
through  which  if  a  plane  is  passed  in  any  direction,  the  plane 
shall  divide  the  solid  equally. 

4.  The  virtual  centre^  or  centre  of  gravity  of  any  plane 
is  that  point  through  which,  if  a  line  be  drawn  in  any  direc- 
tion in  the  plane,  the  sum  of  all  the  points,  on  one  side,  drawn 
into  their  distances  from  the  line,  snail  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  points  on  the  other  side  drawn  into  their  respective  dis* 
tances  from  the  line. 

5.  The  virtual  centre  of  any  solid  is  that  point  throuffh 
which  if  a  plane  be  passed  in  any  direction,  the  sum  of  the 
points,  on  one  side,  drawn  into  their  distances  from  the  plane, 
shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  points  on  the  other  side, 
drawn  into  their  distance  from  the  plane. 

6.  The  virtual  centre  between  any  two  points  is  evidently 
in  the  right  line  connecting  the  two  points,  and  equidistant 
from  each. 

Hence  the  virtual  centre  of  a  right  line,  is  in  the  middle  of 
that  line,  or  is  in  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  line. 

7.  In  a  system  of  points,  their  virtual  centre  has  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  several  points  to 
such  centre. 

Bat  the  centre  of  magnitude,  has  regard  only  to  the  number 
of  points. 

8.  If  there  be  drawn  from  a  system  of  points,  lines  perpen- 
dicular to  a  given  base,  the  sum  of  those  lines  divided  by 
their  number,  will  give  their  average  length  ;  which  is  =  to 
the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre  of  the  system  of  points  from 
the  base. 
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Let  AB  be  a  given  base  line,  and 
let  a,  b,  c»  d,  e,  £0.9  be  a  system  of 
points';  if  perpendiculars  al,  62,  c3, 
dec,  be  drawn  from  the  points  to 
meet  the  base  line  AB,  and  if  the 
sum  of  these  lines  be  divided  by  their 
number,  the  Quotient  will  give  their 
average  length,  or  the  distance  AC, 
from  which,  if  a  line  CD  be  drawn, 
parallel  to  AB,  it  shall  pass  through  the  virtual  centre  of  the 
system  of  points. 

For  if  the  line  CD  is  drawn,  according  to  the  conditions  ex- 
pressed in  the  proposition,  the  portions  of  the  lines  cut  off 
beyond  the  line  CD,  are  sufficient  to  extend  those  which  fall 
short  of  that  line,  to  the  line  CD.  Hence,  the  line  CD  passes 
through  the  virtual  centre  of  the  system,  for  the  lines  drawn 
from  the  points  on  both  sides  of  the  line  are  equal. 

Hence,  if  two  base  lines 
AB,GH  are  drawn,  not  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  if 
the  system  of  points  are 
connected  to  both  of  the 
bases,  and  we  proceed,  as 
in  the  proposition  to  draw 
CD  parallel  to  AB,  and  IL 
parallel!  to  GH,  the  inter- 
section F,  of  the  lines  CD, 
and  IL  will  be  the  virtual  centre  of  the  system. 

If  the  base  line  AB,  should  pass  through  the  system  of 
points,  so  as  to  leave  one  portion  of  them  on  one  side,  and 
another  portion  on  the  other*  then  the  lines  connecting  the 
points  to  the  base  must  be  estimated  on  one  side  positive,  and 
on  the  other  negative  ;  and  the  virtual  centre  will  fall  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  as  the  positive  or  negative  signs  predomi- 
nate. 

0.  If,  instead  of  a  system  of  points,  the  virtual  centre  of  a 
system  of  parallel  lines  is  required.  Let  a  base  line  be  drawn 
parallel  to  those  lines,  and  because  the  lines  are  to  each  other, 
as  the  number  of  equidistant  points,  arbitrarily  taken  in  each  ; 
hence,  if  we  take  the  product  of  the  several  lines  into  their  re- 
spective distance  from  the  base,  the  sum  of  these  products 
divided  by  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  lines,  will  deter- 
mine the  distance  from'  the  base,  through  which,  if  a  line  is 
drawn  parallel  to  the  base,  it  shall  pass  through  the  virtuai 
centre. 
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19.  The  virtual  centre  of  a  surfkce  may  be  found  by  sup- 
posing parallel  ordinates  drawn  across  its  surface,  and  assuming 
those  ordinatest  as  representing  the  surfaoe,  and  computing 
the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre  of  the  ordinates  from  a 
given  base  ;  and  if  from  the  properties  of  the  figure,  it  cannot 
be  readily  discovered  what  partj  of  the  line  passing  through 
the  centre,  is  occupied  by  the  centre,  then  another  base  may 
be  assumed,  making  an  angle  with  the  former,  and  if  ordinates 
are  supposed  to  m  drawn  across  the  figure,  parallel  to  this 
base,  another  line  may  be  found  parallel  to  this  base,  passing 
through  the  centre  ;  hence,  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
will  be  the  centre  required. 

11.  If  AQ  be  a  baee  line  drawn  through 
any  point,  as  suppose  the  vertex  of  any 
body,  or  figure  QdD,  and  if  a  denote  any 
ordinate  EF  of  the  figure,  d  ^  AG,  its  dis« 
tance  from  the  base  line  AQ,  and  S  =  the  a  ^ 
sum  of  all  the  ordinates,  or  the  whole  figure 
QBD  ;  then  the  distance  IC  of  the  virtual  centre  from  AQ,  is 
dienoted  by  the  (sum  of  all  the  ad)  -r  S. 

PROBLEM   I. 

Tojind  the  centre  of  a  triangle. 

Through  the  vertice  C  of  the  triangle  c  •   D 

draw  a  base  line  CD,  parallel  to  AB,  let 
an  indefinite  number  of  ordinates  ab^  or  ^ 
1?, parallel  to  DC,  be  conceived  to  be  drawn 
across  the  triangle  each  of  which  we 
may  conceive  to  be  drawn  into  their  re-       j^^^^^^^b 

3)ective  distances  fre,  &c.,  from  the  line      jMUB^y^ 
D,  which  may  be  represented  by  a  se-      ^^^g^pP^ 
lies  of  2;  hence,  if  the  series  of  £,  whose     ^  ^ 

magnitude  is  x,  bedrawn  into  the  series  of  ^,  the  product  may 
be  represented  by  a  pyramid,  whose  base  ABEF  is  =  zx 
and  whose  altitude  is  AC,  or  x ;  hence,  ^  AB  X  BD  X  BD  =  \ 
AB  X  BD*  or  xzx,=\x\=^i}[iG  sum  of  the  products,  but  (Art. 
2)  the  sum  of  the  products  -r-  S,  the  sum  of  the  series  of  or- 
dinates, or  series  of  2,  whose  measure  is  zr,  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  centre,  from  the  line  CD.  The  sum  of  the 
series  of  ordinates  may  be  expressed  by  half  the  rectangle  of 

AB  X  BD,  orizx.    Hence,  by  (Art.  11.)  ]^g      jjp- 

=  |AC  =JiDB  or  iz^x  -^  jzx=  |x,  that  is  the  virtual  cen- 
tre  is  some  where  in  a  line  06  |  of  the  distance  from  the  ver- 
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tice  C  of  the  triangle  to  the  base  AB»  m  like  manner,  we  shall 
find  it  also  in  a  line  GH, }  of  the  distance  from  the  vertice  B> 
toward  the  side  CA  ;  hence,  it  mast  be  in  the  intersection  of 
the  two  lines. 


Problem  2.  L^  U  he  required  to   find  the  virtual  centre 
ef  a  trapezium^  ABCD. 


{z  +  %')  Xf  and  we 


First,  let  DC,  parallel  to  AB,  be  taken  as  ^    £ 

the  base  and  imagine  an  indefinite  number 
of  equidistant  ordinatqs  aft,  drawn  across  the 
figure,  parallel  to  the  base,  and  if  these  are 
severally  drawn  into  their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  base  DC,  we  shall  have  con- 
structed a  wedge,  whose  base  is  equal  to  ABr 
drawn  into  EF,  and  whose  altitude  is  equal 
to  EF. 

Let  z  =  AB,  and  z*  =  DC,  then  will  the  series  of  ordinate^ 
be  represented  by  z-.z'  let  EF  =  x,  then  will  the  series  of  de- 
creasing distances  be  represented  by  x. 

Then,  we  have  the  solid  generated  by  the  production  of 
xx{z..z')=  ix{2z  +  z')x^ix\2z  +  z*),  let  this  be  divided  by  J 

have^/  ,   77-^  =  the  distance  of  thevir- 

3(2r+2') 

tual  centre  I  from  the  line  DC. 

Now,  in  order  to  find  in  what  part  of  the  line  Ai  is  the  cen- 
tre, we  may  proceed  as  before  to  construct  a  quantity  on  CB, 
DG,  or  any  line  parallel  to  CB,  consisting  or  ordinates  EF, 
&c.,  across  the  figure,  drawn  into  their  respective  distances 
from  the  bases,  and  dividing  the  quantity  thus  constructed  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  ordinates,  or  the  area  of  the  trapeziums. 

Or,  we  may  divide  the  trapezium  into  the  triangle  ADG,  and 
the  parallelogram  GDCB,  and  proceed  to  find  the  virtual 
centres  of  each  of  these  figures  ;  and  it  is  then  evident,  that  if 
the  di^ance  between  the  two  points,  thus  found,  is  divided  in 
the  alternate  ratio  of  the  two  figures,  the  result  will  determine 
the  centre  required. 

Thus,  the  distance  he  of  the  triangle,  from  the  side  DG  is  i 
aH,  (Prob.  1,)  and  the  distance  ne  of  the  centre  of  the  pa- 
rallelogram from  the  line  DG  is  evidently  =  ]  nb. 

Let  t  =  the  area  of  the  triangle,  and/>  =  that  of  the  paral- 
lelogram, then  as  ce  the  distance  of  the  two  centres,  is  to  t  +pf 
so  is  79,  to  the  distance  el,  of  the  vertical  centre  of  the  trape^um 
from  the  point  e. 
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Any  rectilinear  figure  may,  if  necessary  "be  divided  into 
triangles,  and  the  virtual  centres  determined  for  each,  and 
then  finding  the  common  centre  of  every  two  of  these,  till 
they  are  all  reduced  to  one  only,  -which  will  be  the  virtual 
centre  of  the  whole. 

Probkm  3.  To  find  the  virtual  centre  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  ABD. 

Let  parallel  ordinates  aft,  &c.,  be  drawn               ^ 
across  the  segment  parallel  to  its  base  AB, 
and  let  each  of  these  ordinates  be  con- 
ceived to  be  drawn  into  their  respective  ^ 

distances  from  AB ;  then  by  their  proper-  A  E  B 

ties  we  shall  have  generated  an  ungula  ABCF ;  divide  the  soli* 
dity  of  this  ungula  by  the  area  of  the  segment,  and  the  quotient 
is  the  distance  EF  of  the  virtual  centre  from  the  chord  AB. 

Or  we  may  let  GH  be  the  origin, 
passing  through  the  vertice  D  of  the 
segment,  parallel  to  AB,  and  if  the 
ordinates  aft,  &c.,  are  drawn  into 
their  distances  from  this  line  GH,  or 
the  vertice  D,  the  product  will  be  the 
ungula  ABDL,  which  is  the  compli- 
ment of  the  former  ungula,  and  the  distance  DI  of  the  centre 
will  be  found  by  dividing  the  solidity  of  the  ungula  by  the 
area  ABD. 

If  we  make  the  origin  at  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  we  shall  have  the  ungula 
ADBRCF,  which  is  a  segment  of  the  un- 
gula GDHF,  and  the  solidity  of  this  seg- 
ment, divided  by  the  surface  of  the  seg-  g  o 
ment  ABD,  will  give  the  distance  01,  of  the  centre  required. 

Problem  4,  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  virtual  centre  of 
a  sector  of  a  circle  CADB. 

Let  C  be  the  origin,  and  if  an  inde- 
finite number  of  equidistant  ordinates 
dbf  parallel  to  the  chord  AB,  are  drawn 
into  their  respective  distances  Ce,  &c., 
we  shall  have  produced  the  sectoral  un- 
gula, FADBGC,  which  if  we  divide  by 
the  surface,  CADB,  we  shall  have  the 
distance  CI  of  the  centre. 

Let  r  =  CD  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  the  chord  AB  =  c 
then  will  re  =  the  convex  surface  AFDGB  of  the  ungula,  and 
^r^c  =  the  solidity  of  the  ungula.    Let  «'  =  the  arc  ADB» 
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then  we  have  the  area  GADB  =  i^r ;  hence  the  distance  CI 

Resolving  this  into  a  proportion,  we  have,  Sf  :  2r  : :  c  :  the 
distance  Ci.  Hence,  generally,  the  distance  of  the  virtaal 
centre  of  any  sector  of  a  circle  is  =  the  fourth  proportional  to 
three  times  the  arc  of  the  sector,  twice  the  radius,  and  the 
chord  of  the  arc 

Let  CE  =  y/{r^  —  Jc*,)  hence  we  have  If^c — ^c*  =  the  so- 
lidity of  the  pyramid  ABGFC  ;  subtract  this  from  the  sectoral 
vngula,  and  we  have  -^  c*  for  the  solidity  of  the  segment 
ABGFD,  divide  this  by  a,  the  area  of  the  segment  ABD  and 
we  have  the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre   of  the  segment 

from  the  centre  C  of  the  circle  =  •^■^. 

Problem.  5.  To  find  the  virtual  centre  of  the  parabola. 

Let  its  distance  be  estimated  from  the  vertex. 
,  The  equation  to  the  parabola  is  y*=  y/px^  if  this  be  drawn 
into  a  series  denoted  by  z,  the  surface  of  the  parabola  will  be- 
come y  Xy/dx. 

Let  this  be  drawn  into  a  series  x^  and  we  have  xxy/px^  and 
since  the  quantity p  will  not  affect  the  result,  it  may  be  omitted, 

and  we  have  by  removing  the  radical  sign  ^^t  =  f  xjl ;  let 

this  be  divided  by  xxl  =  |  a;}  and  we  have 

ixi 

— ,  =  I  X  =  the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre  from   the 

ertex. 

Problem  6.  To  find  the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre  of  a 
semi-parabola  from  the  axis. 

Its  equation  considering  the  origin  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis  is  y=  (d — x)'+2x(</— <c) ;  cf=the  maximum  value  of  a;=the 
axis  ;  or  its  equation  may  be  expressed  ^  +  2^.  This 
being  put  into  a  series,  whose  measure  is  a,  represented 
by  the  base,  we  shall  have  its  area,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed ax'+Uax  X  =  Jt,  which  being  integrated,  we  have 
\  <ix*  +  i  a^  =  Ifljf. 

Let  the  expression  agf  +  2a^,  be  drawn  into  z,  %  being 
=7  the  base,  and  we  have  az3^  +  2az^,  let  this  be  inte- 
grated, and  we  have  4(izi*"+  \zx*)  |a  =  \a{\\x3?)  =  | 
azx*. 

Hence,  ',  =  |a=  the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre  from 
the  axis. 
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Prcb.  7.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  virtual  centre  of  a  solid. 

If  the  solid  be  a  pyramid,  its  solidity  may  be  expressed  x'x. 

If  we  estimate  tne  centre  in  relation  to  its  distance  from  the 

vertex,  we  may  draw  this  quantity  into  another  series  of  ^, 

and  we  have  x^x^  let  this  be  divided  bv  g^x^  which  represents 

the  base  of  the  latter  construction,  andf  we  have 

x*x        ix* 

-=~ —  —  7— r=}x,that  is  the  vertical  centre  is  |  the  distance 

X  X  mX 

from  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid  to  the  base. 

Probkm,  6.  To  find  the  virtual  centre  of  a  vertical  seg« 
meot,  of  a  spherical  revoloid,  pr  the  virtual  centre  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere. 

The  equation  of  the  revoloid  is  4y'  =  4dx — a;*,let  this  be 
drawn  into  a  series  of  x,  and  we  have  4xx  (d—x),  the  segment, 
X  bemg  the  altitude  of  the  segment,  and  df  the  diameter  of  the 
sphere,  the  value  of  this  is 

|(2(£c«-2x»)  +  i(4dx'—2x^)  =  dx—\x^. 

Let  the  former  series  be  drawn  into  another  series  of  x,  and 
its  value  will  be  4r(dx'  +xx«  =  |dr« — ^* ; 

hence,  -^r— — -f—-  =  -— - — — ■   =  the  distance  of  the  virtual 
ax'— Jx'  oa— 4x 

centre  of  the  segment  from  the  vertex. 

This  construction  will  serve  for  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  a 

spheroid,  a  spherical,  or  an  elliptical  revoloid. 

Problem.  9.  To  find  the  virtual  centra  of  a  vertical  parabo- 
lic revoloid  pyramoid,  or  of  a  parabolic  conoid.  - 

The  equation  to  the  revoloid  is  y^^pxy  let  this  be  put  into  a 
series,  whose  measure  is  the  axis,  and  we  have  its  solidity 
xpx  ;  let    this,  as    a  base,  be  also  drawn   into  x,  and  we 
have  /?xx*  equivalent  to  J/?x' ; 
xpx  is  equivalent  to  \  px*  ; 

hence  \^—i  =  i«  =  I,  the  distanice  from  the  vertex  to]  the 
jpx 

base. 

Problem.  10.  To  find  the  virtual  centre  of  an  hyperbolic 
conoid,  pyramoid  or  vertical  revoloid. 

Its  equation  is  4y«  =  4-77-  {dx  +  x*) :  since  4-^  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  and  a  factor  of  the  whole  expression,  it  may  be 
omitted,  without  affecting  the  result ;  then  the  expression  will 
become  dx+afl.  Let  this  be  drawn  into  a  series  of  the  form 
x{fl+x)  ,  which  expresses  the  segment,  whose  value  it, 
*(&:+x«)+iadi+ix')=i*(3^+2x«)=i(3dr«+2x*) 
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Let  the  former  series  be  drawn  iDto  another  series  of  x,  and 

there  will  be  produced  x{d  +  x)x'  =  lx{dx'  +x^)  +  JxX 

Qdx'+ix*)4^ix{2dx*+lix*)—^{2dx*+lix%  hence,  we  have 

mdx*  +  lix')       4dx  +  Sx'   ^    ^. 

~ the  distance  of  the  centre  from 


iiSds*  +  2x* 
the  vertex. 


6rf  +  4« 


Problem.  11.  To  find  the  virtual  centre  of  the  arc  of  a 
circle. 

The  virtual  centre  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  is  the  same 
in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  as  that  of  the  segment 
of  a  revoloidal  curve,  whose  conjugate  diameter  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  circle,  and  the  base  of  whose  segment  is  equal 
to  the  given  arc  of  the  circle. 

For,  if  a  revoloidal 
curve  AEB  circumscribe 
the  semi-circle  DEH, 
and  if  any  chord  FG,  be 
produced  ^o  fgf  so  as  to  ^ 
meet  the  curve,  the  ordi- 
nate fg  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  FEG.  Draw  across  the  s^- 
ment  fEgf,  equidistant  ordinates,  perpendicular  to  fg,  and 
they  will  represent  the  distance  of  the  several  points  in  the 
arc,  from  the  line  fg,  since  they  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
points  equidistant  from  each  other  on  the  line  fg,  or  the  arc 
FEG;  and,  since  if  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  ordinates, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  area  of  the  segment,  it  there- 
fore, follows  that  if  this  area  is  divided  by  the  arc,  the  quotient 
is  the  distance  of  the  centre,  from  the  line  FG  ;  also,  if  the 
area  JTE^HD  is  divided  by  the  arc  PEG  or  line  fg,  the  quo- 
tient is  the  virtual  centre  of  the  arc  fEg  from  the  axis  DH. 

Let  c  =  the  chord  FG«  =  the  arc  FEG,  and  r  =  CE,  then 
will  cr  =  area  DfEgU,  (Prop.  Ill,  Cor.  4,  B.  III.,)  hence,  we 

I  cr 
have  —  =  the  distance  EI  of  the  centre. 
a 

This  is  also  the  virtual  centre  of  the  segment /E^  of  the 
revoloidal  curve,  and  it  may  also  be  shown  that  if  a  series  of 
equidistant  ordinates  to  the  axis  CE,  are  drawn  through  the 
revoidal  surface,  or  any  segment  of  it  parallel  to  fg,  the  series 
of  ordinates  so  constructed,  drawn  into  their  several  distances 
from  any  fi;iven  line,  parallel  to  such  ordinates,  will  determine 
the  virtual  centre  of  the  segment  fgef,  or  of  the  arc  FEG,  by 
proceeding  as  before. 

Art  13.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the  virtual  centre  of  the  arc 
of  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola,  it  may  be  done  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
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elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  revoloid,  and  proceeding  as 
for  the  arc  of  the  circle,  which  also  gives  the  virtual  centre 
of  the  segment  of  the  revoloidal  surface  pertaining  thereto. 

Probkm  3.  To  find  the  virtual  centre  of  the  surface  of  a 
solid. 

Let  the  proposed  surface  be  the  convex  surface  of  a  pyra- 
mid ABCIjV  ;  and  because  any  portion  of  the  convex  sur- 
face, included  between  any  two  sections,  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  base,  is  proportional  to  the  porti6n  of  a  vertical  triangle 
through  the  pyramid  included  oetween  the  same  planes ;  it 
follows  that  the  vertual  centre  of  the  convex  surface,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  vertual  triangle  ;  hence  the  same  process 
will  determine  both.  If  it  is  required  to  find  the  virtual  cen- 
tre of  the  whole  surface  of  a  pyramid,  including  its  base,  we 
have  only  to  imagine  an  infinite  number  of  ordinates  to  be 
drawn  across  the  several  triangular  sides  parallel  to  their  se- 
veral bases,  and  also  a  similar  series  of  parallel  ordinates 
across  the  base,  and  if  each  of  these  ordinates  are  severally 
drawn  into  their  respective  perpendicular  distances  from  the 
vertex  of  the  given^yramid,  we  shall  have  produced,^as  many 
new  pyramids  AEFCQ,  whose  bases 
ACFE,  ABHG,  &c,  are,  severally 
equal  to  the  bases  of  the  sides  of  the 
pyramid  multiplied  by  lA,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  base  from  the  vertex,  as 
the  given  pyramid  has  sides,  and  also 
a  prism  ABDCQIKR,  formed  by 
drawing  every  line  in  the  base,  or  the 
whole  surface  of  the  base  into  the 
distance  of  the  base  from  the  vertex. 
And  the  sum  of  the  imaginary  solids  so  generated,  divided  by 
the  whole  surface  of  the  pyramid,  will  give  the  distance  of 
the  virtual  centre  from  the  vertex. 

Let  AB=a:  and  if  the  pyramid  is  generated  from  of  or  Ax", 
or  if  the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  a  square,  the  perimeter  of  the 
base  will  be  4x  ;  and  since  each  pyramid  ACFEQ,  is  equal  to 
I  the  prism  ABCDQRKI :  hence  the  four  pyramids  generated 
by  the  series  drawn  into  the  four  sides  of  the  base  are  =  |  the 
prism,  and  if  A  =  the  altitude  lA  of  the  pyramid,  hx^+lhx*^ 
|Ax*  =  the  sum  of  the  four  pyramids  +  the  prism  ABDCQIKR ; 
the  surface  of  the  given  pyramid  is  =  «"+2x^/(A"+i^«*) 

Hence  we  have,  ^Ax*  ^  jAx 

equal  the  distance  of  the  virtual  centre  from  the  vertex. 
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ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LINES,  SURFACES,  AND  SOLIDS, 
GENERATED  BY  MOTION. 

Thb  capacity  of  any  solid  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
surface  perpendicular  to  itself,  is  measured  by  the  generating 
surface  drawn  into  the  distance  moved  ;  which  distance  is  af 
ways  equal  to  the  distance  passed  through  by  the  virtual  cen- 
tre of  such  surface. 

If  the  motion  of  the  generating  surface  is  such,  as  that  it 
always  maintains  a  parallel  position,  and  moves  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  itself,  the  proposition  is  sufficiently  manifest 


Let  now  the  rectangle  ACBD  revolve  about 
the  side  BC,  which  remains  fixed,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  cylinder  DF,  whose  solidity 
18  equal  to  the  surface  ACBD  drawn  into  the 
circumference  PK«  described  by  the  virtual 
centre  K,  of  the  plane,  which  centre  is  in 
this  case  also  the  centre  of  aggregation. 


If  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC  revolve  about  the  perpendi 
cular  BC,  so  as  to  describe  the  cone  ABD,  *^ 
this  is  also  measured  by  the  triangle  ABC 
drawn  into  the  circumference  FL,  described 
bv  the  virtual  centre  of  the  triangle.  The 
virtual  centre  of  the  triangle  we  have 
shown  to  be  situated  at  the  point  F,  on  the 
line  BE,  from  the  vertex  bisecting  the  base 
at  a  distance  from  B  =f  its  length.  Let 
the  surface  ABC  be  multiplied  by  the  cir- 
cumference described  by  the  centre  F ;  and  since  the  radius 
FG=|EC,  hence  the  circumference  FG==|  the  circumference 
EC,  and  because  the  triangle  ABC=^its  circumscribing  rectan- 
gle ADBC,  which  generates  a  cylinder  ADNM,  the  generating 
surface  of  the  triangle  ABC  drawn  into  the  circumference,  is 
equal  to  one-third  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  rectangle,  or 
one-third  the  rectangle  drawn  into  the  circumference  EC,  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

And  in  general,  let  anv  plane  figure  be  revolved  about  any 
line  or  axis  without  the  figure,  but  always  in  the  same  plane, 
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and  the  solid  generated  will  be  measured  by  the  generating 
surface  drawn  into  the  arc  described  by  the  virtual  centre  of 
the  surface. 

Let  AFHD  be  a  solid  generated  by 
the  plane  ABD ;  through  U,  the  virtual 
centre  of  which,  draw  DCAE,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  meet- 
ing H6FE  in  E,  let  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  parallel  ordinates,  f/*,  iA,  &c.,  be 
drawn  across  the  generating  surface, 
parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  it  re- 
volves; and  the  solid  generated  is  equal 
to  all  of  those  ordinates,  drawn  into  the 
distances  passed  through  by  each  ;^viz., 
the  ordinate  drawn  across  the  point 
Ax  the  arc  AF+the  ordinate  ab  drawn 
through  cXthe  arc  CG+,  &c.,  through 
the  whole  series.    And  because  EA,  /® 

EC,  ED,  &c.,  are  as  the  arcs  AF,  C6,  DH,  &c.  Hence 
EAx^»  and  E/XtA,  &c.,  are  as  phxeff  and  r/XtA,  and  be- 
cause EC  drawn  into  all  the  eft  t'A,  &c.,  is  equal  to  all,  the 
EhXef,  E/XtA,  &c.,  it  follows  that  CGXall  the  ef,  ik,  &c.,  is 
equal  to  all  the  phXef,  rlxik,  &c. ;  or  that  the  solid  ABDHF 
is  equal  to  the  generating  surface  ABDe  drawn  into  the  line 
described  by  the  virtual  centre  of  the  surface. 

Cor.  1.  Hence,  if  any  curve  or  any  line  be  made  to  revolve 
about  any  axis  exterior  to  such  curve,  but  in  the  same  plane, 
the  surface  described  by  its  motion  will  be  equal  to  the  line  or 
curve  drawn  into  the  distance  passed  through  by  the  virtual 
centre  of  such  line  or  curve. 

For,  let  the  perimeter  of  the  figure  generating  the  solid 
above,  be  the  generating  line,  and  let  us  suppose  its  virtual 
centre  the  same  as  before  ;  let  every  point  m  this  perimeter 
be  reduced  to  the  line  AD  by  means  of  perpendiculars  thereto ; 
and  the  figure  generated  by  its  revolution  about  the  axis,  ifi 
equal  to  all  the  />A,  r^  &c.,  described  by  every  point;  but 
we  have  seen  that  all  the  ph^  rly  &c.,  are  as  all  the  EA,  £1/, 
&c. ;  and  since  the  sum  of  all  the  EA,  E/,  &c.,  is  equal  to  as 
many  times  EC,  therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  pA,  rU  &c.,  is 
equal  to  as  many  times  C6,  or  equal  to  ABDeXCG,  that  is,  the 
surface  described  bv  the  perimeter  ABDe,  is  equal  to  ABDe 
drawn  into  the  line  described  by  its  virtual  centre  C. 

Cor.  2.  From  E  draw  EIKL,  cutting  the  upright  prismatic 
figure  erected  on  the  given  base  ABD,  so  as  that  any  perpeii- 
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dicalar  AI  may  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  arc  AF.    Then 
will  the  figure  AILD  be  equal  to  the  figure  AFHD. 

For,  by  similar  figures,  all  the  AF,  CG,  DH,  &c.,  are  as  all 
the  AI,  CK,  DL,  &c.,  each  to  each ;  and  as  one  of  each  are 
equal,  therefore  they  are  all  equal,  each  to  each ;  viz.,  all  the 
AI,  CK,  DL,  &c.,  equal  to  all  the  AF,  CG,  DH,  6lc.  ;  that  is, 
the  figure  AJLD  equal  to  the  figure  AFHD. 

Cor.  3.  Through  K  draw  MKNO ;  then  the  figure  ANMD 
will  be  equal  to  the  figure  AIKLD,  or  equal  to  the  figure 
AFHD. 

For,  by  the  last  corallary,  AFMD  is  equal  to  the  figure  de- 
scribed by  the  base  AD,  revolving  about  O,  till  the  arc  de- 
scribed by  C  be  equal  to  CK ;  which,  by  the  proposition,  is 
equal  to  ADxCK,  or  ADxCG. 

Cor.  4.  Hence,  all  the  upright  figures  AQKRD,  AIKL, 
ANKMD,  AKPD,  &c.,  of  the  same  base,  and  bounded  at  the 
top  by  lines  or  planes  cutting  the  upright  sides,  and  passing 
•through  the  extremity  K,  of  the  line  CK,  erected  on  the  vir- 
tual centre  of  the  base,  are  equal  to  one  another ;  and  the  va- 
lue of  each  will  be  equal  to  the  base  drawn  into  the  line  CK. 

Hence,  also,  all  figures  described  by  the  rotation  of  the  same 
line  or  plane  about  dififerent  centres  or  axes,  will  be  equal  to 
one  another,  when  the  arcs  described  by  the  virtual  centre 
are  equal.  But  if  those  arcs  be  not  equal,  the  figures  gene- 
Tated  will  be  as  the  arcs.  And  in  general,  the  figures  gene- 
rated, will  be  to  one  another,  as  the  revolving  lines  or  {Manes 
drawn  into  the  arcs  described  by  their  respective  virtual 
centres. 

• 

Cor.  6.  Moreover,  the  opposite  parts  NIK,  MLK,  of  any 
two  of  these  figures,  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Cor.  6.  The  figure  ASPD  is  to  the  figure  APD,  as  AS  to 
CK  ;  for,  by  similar  triangles,  they  will  l^  as  AD  to  AC. 

For  ASPD  is  equal  to  ADxAS,  and  APD  equal  to  AD 
XCK. 

^  Cor.  7.  If  the  line  or  plane  be  supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  centre  about  which  it  revolves,  the  figure 
generated  will  be  an  unright  surface  or  prism,  the  altitude  be- 
mg  the  line  described  oy  the  virtual  centre  ;  so  that  the  base 
drawn  into  the  said  line  will  be  equal  to  the  base  drawn  into 
the  altitude,  as  it  ought  for  all  upright  figures,  whose  sections 
parallel  to  the  base  are  all  equal  to  each  other. 
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Scholium.  If  a  right  linct  or  parallelogram,  revolve  about  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  length,  there  will  be  described  a  ring 
either  superficial  or  solid ;  and  as  the  virtual  centre  of  the 
describing  line,  or  parallelogram,  is  also  the  centre  of  magni- 
tudes, it  follows,  therefore,  that  such  surfaces  or  solids,  are 
equal  to  the  generating  magnitude  drawn  into  the  distance 
passed  through  by  the  centre  of  magnitude. 

When  the  centre  of  rotation  is  in  the  end  of  the  line,  the 
Jine  will  describe  -a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  said  describing 
line,  and  whose  circumference  is  double  the  circumference 
•described  by  the  virtual  centre ;  consequently,  the  radius 
drawn  into  half  the  circumference,  will  be  the  area  of  the 
circle. 

If  a  semi-circle  revolve  about  a  diameter,  and  describe  the 

surface  of  a  sphere,  then  will  the  surface  of  the  sphere  be 

equal  to  therevoloid  arcX  by  the  circumference  described  by  the 

cr 
virtual  ceatre  =  i^X—  X^  =  2rt  =  the  circumference  into 

the  diameter. 

And  for  the  solidity  of  the  sphere,  we  shall  have  the  dis- 
tance of  the  virtual  centre  equal  r^,  where  d  is  the  diameter, 
and  a  the  area  of  the  segment ;  let  twice  this  distance  be  mul- 
tiplied  by  «',  and  also  by  a ;  and  we  have  =  -^  the  so- 

lidity of  the  sphere,  as  before  found  in  the  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry. 

For  the  solidity  of  the  parabolic  spindle :  putting  b  =  the 
base,  and  a  =  the  altitude,  or  axis  of  the  generating  parabola. 

We  have  found  that  }a  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity from  the  base,  and  consequently  ^/-af  =  the  line  describ- 
ed by  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  but  %ab  is  =  the  revolving  area  ; 
therefore  Y^^  X  iab  -r  the  f  i«"frr  will  be  the  content,  which 
is  -fj  of  the  circumscribed  cylinder. 

For  the  paraboloid.  Making  the  notation  as  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, and  making  n  =  the  area  of  a  circle,  whose  diameter 
is  1  ;  |fr  will  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
«emi-parabola  from  the  axis,  consequently  |fr  X  8n  X  }a6  = 
2ab*n  =  the  solidity  £=  half  the  circumscribed  cylinder. 
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Having,  in  the  elementary  parts  of  the  work,  introdtrced 
soch  subiects  of  mensuration  as  depend  on  principles  therein 
discussed,  it  only  remains  for  us  now  to  present  the  higher 
branches  of  the  subject,  or  such  subjects  in  mensuration,  as  de- 
pend on  the  higher  branches  of  geometry. 

The  subject  of  mensuration  admits  of  three  general  divi- 
sions :  lines,  superficies,  and  solids  ;  but  since  the  mensuration 
of  lines  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  surfaces^  we 
shall  make  but  two  general  divisions,  termed  superficies,  and 
solids. 

PART  L 

BENSUKATION  OF  SUPERHClEa 

ncmtxm  i. 
To  find  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  eirck* 

CASE   I. 

When  the  arc,  sine,  and  radius  are  given. 

Rule, — Multiply  the  difierence  between  the  arc  of  the 
segment  and  its  sine  by  half  the  radius.     (Prop.  XIII,  B.  IV:) 

Let  *'  a=  the  arc,  s  =  the  sine,  r  «=  the  radius,  and  A  the 
area  of  the  segnaent ;  and  A  «=  ^'r — J^r. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  seg- 
ment AE,  whose  arc  AE  is  2,09438, 
and  whose  sine  ES  ^  1,78205,  the  ra- 
dius =  2.  ? 
2.09438  ) 

-1.78205  \  i^  =-36233Xl«.88288 
the  area  of  ttve  segment  AE. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segniem  EADB,  whose  arc 
EADB  j*=  4.18878  and  tine  ES  =  .86602  ? 

In  this  example  because  the  sine  is  considered  negative,  by 
Trigonometry,  the  arc  beine  greater  than  that  of  a  serai-cir- 
cle,  we  shall  have  by  the  rule 
4.18878  ) 

+  .86602  J  «^  **  1.66138  =  the  area  required* 
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Ex.  S.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  whose  arc  is 
6.0813,  and  whose  sine  is  ^•4278/the  radius  being  10? 

SchoUmm.  If  the  arc  and  radius,  or  the  sine  and  radius 
only  are  given,  the  other  parts  may  be  taken  from  the  table  of 
natural  sines,  and  the  area  of  the  segment  calculated  by  the 
rule.  The  arc  of  any  segment  less  than  a  semi-circle  may  be 
£)und  approximately  by  formula  S,  (Prop.  IX,  B.  IV.)  iix  ^ 
^{4kvr^i^)-^is.  Where  o  is  die  versed  sine  or  height  of 
the  segment,  r  the  radius,  and  s  the  sine  of  the  half  arc,  or 
the  \  chord  of  the  segment,  x  being  ^  the  arc  of  the  segmoot 

It  will  appear  that  this  gives  the  value  of  the  arc  to  a 
^reat  degree  of  exactness  when  the.  segment  is  small. 

Let  us  see  how  near  the  truth  this  comes  for  a  semi-circle. 

In  this  case,  the  sine  and  versed  sine  are  each  equal  to  the 
radius,  which  suppose  =^  1. 

Whence  we  have  ^x  =  v'4J  —  t  ^  1,56155 

And  X  =  3.12310 

tiie  true  number  being        3. 1 4 1 59 

The  difference  of  which  is  .01849,  the  error  in  a  segment 
k=  the  semi-circle. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  error  in  any  smaller  segment,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  sixth  power  of  v  or  v*,  then  if  we  correct  thin 
by  deducting  f?'x.01840  therefrom,  the  result  will,  in  this  case 
be  correct,  and  if  our  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  will  give  the 
proper  result  for  any  smaller  an^ 

CASS  If. 

Wkai  the  arc,  chords  verged  sine^  and  radius  are  given. 

JXvhE. — ^Multiply  the  difference  between  the  chord  and  arc 
by  half  the  radius,  to  which  add  half  the  product  of  the  chord 
and  versed  sine. 

Investigation.  Let  ABD  be  a  segment ;  this  is 
composed  of  the  se^gments  AD  +  UB  +  triande 
ADB,  but  the  segment  AD  «=  DB  =  (arc  AD  —  AF) 
Xjr;  segment  AD+DB  »  (arc  ADB— chori  AB) 
Xir  and  triangle  ADB  =«=  ^(ABxDF). 

Ex.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  ABD,  whose  arc 

ADB,  is  10,4710,  and  whose  chord  AB«10,  the  versed  sine 

DF  or  height  of  the  segment  =1.3898  T 

10,4719  )  ^  .    10X1,3398        ^^  .         .  .   . 
20          \  5H ~ «.9058  »=  the  area  of  the 

segment 
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CA8B  lO. 

When  the  radius  of  the  circk^  and  the  degrees  of  the  arc  only 

are  given 

Rule. — Find  by  Trigonometry,  or  by  the  table  of  natural 
sines,  the  sine  of  the  given  arc  for  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1, 
observing  that  the  same  sine  answers  for  an  arc  and  comple- 
ment, multiply  this  by  the  given  radius,  which  gives  the  sine  of 
the  given  arc.  Then  say,  as  180^  is  to  the  given  arc,  so  is  w 
to  *%  so  is  the  semi-circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter 
is  2,  to  the  length  of  the  given  arc  ;  then  proceed  as  in  Rule  1. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  AE,  (see  diagram 
to  Case  ],)  whose  arc  AE  =  60^  ;  the  radius  EC  being  1  T 
V(EC'  —  SC*)=ES=  y^{r—ir)=  -•(J)=.86602=s 

And  IdO""  :W  i:^:^  ::  3.14159  :  1.04719  =  the  arc  AE 
=**.  Hence,  (1.047 19  —  .86602)  Xi=.09068  =  the  area  of 
the  segment  AE. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  EBF,  whose  arc 
EFB  is  120^,  the  other  quantities  remaining  the  same  as  be- 
fore? 

The  sine  of  the  arc  AE  is  also  the  sine  of  the  arc  EFB.. 
The  arc  EFB  =  2  arc  AE=2.09488 ;  hence  (2.09438  — 
86602)Xi=.61418  =  the  area  of  the  segment  EBF. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  EADB,  whose  arc 
EADB  is  240^,  the  other  quantities  remaining  the  same  T 

As  180^  :  240 : :  8.14159  :  4.18878=the  arc  EADB. 

Since  the  segment  EADB  is  greater  than  a  semi-circIe,  its 
sin^,  ES,  is  considered  negative  by  Trigonometry,  we  have 
(4.18978+,86602)XJ=2.62745  =  the  area  of  the  segment 
EADB. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  ADBFE,  whose 
arc  is  mV  ? 

Scholium.  The  difference  of  the  segments  EBF,  and  the 
segment  AE  is  equal  to  the  sector  ACE  ;  the  segment  ADC  — 
segment  EBP  =r  sector  ACE  +  triangle  ECB. 
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0A8R  IV. 


JVken  the  chord  of  the  segment,  its  height  or  versed  sine  and 
radius  are  given. 

Rule. — As  the  radius  is  to  half  the 
chord,  so  is  twice  the  difference  of  the 
▼ersed  sine  and  radius,  to  the  sine  of 
the  arc  of  the  segment ;  divide  this  by  f  | 
the  radius,  reducing  it  to  the  sine  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  1. 

Then  in  the  table  of  natural  sines, 
take  out  the  arc  answering  to  that  sine 
in  degrees,  and  proceed  as  in  Rule  III, 
to  find  its  length ;  then  proceed  as  in  rule  1st,  to  find  the  area 
of  the  segment 

Investigation.  In  the  right  angled  triangle  FAB,  we  have 
FA=2C£,  and  because  the  triangle  ASB  is  similar  to  FAB. 
or  CEB— hence,  CB  :  EB  : :  FA  :  AS. 

Or  without  finding  the  sine  AS,  of  the  arc  ADB,  proceed  to 
take  out  from  a  tame  of  natural  sines  the  arcs  AB,  DB,  an- 
swering to  AE,  BE,  the  sines  of  those  arcs  respectively ;  and  af- 
ter finding  their  lengths  as  in  Rule  III,  proceed  by  Kule  II,  to 
find  the  area. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  segment  ABD,  whose  chord 
AB=  17,3205,  and  whose  height  ElJ=5,  the  radius  being  10? 

In  this  example  we  have  FBs=20,  AEU>  17,3205  and  AF=: 
(10  — 5)2:=10,  to  find  AS. 

Or,  we  may  make  the  triangle  CEB,  whose  side  CB=10, 
EB=t6.6602,  and  CE  =  5,  and  FA=2CE  to  find  AS,  by  the 
rule. 

Hence,  10  :  8.6602  :  :  (10  —  5)2  :  8.6602  ==s:  the  sine ;  and 
8.6602-^  10=.86602  =  the  tabular  sine :  the  arc  answering 
thereto  is  that  of  60°,  but  this  segment  being  greater  than  a 
quadrant,  the  arc  must  be  the  supplement  of  60°=  120*^.  Then 
180°  :  120°  : :  3.14159  :  2.00430  =  the  length  of  the  arc  of 
120°  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  1. 

Hence,  2.09439X10=20.9439  =  the  arc  of  the  given  seg- 
ment 

^**^°  ^8  6602  S  ^'  ="  ^^-^^^  ^  ^^^  •^^  ^^  ^^  segment 
ABD. 

Or,  taking  the  same  example,  having  found  the  length  of  the 
arc  ADB=20.9439,  we  have  by  Rule  II. 

—17  3205  \  S+l'5'-320^+t=61.418  =  the  area  the  same 
as  before. 
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Scholium.  If  two  of  the  foUowing  parts,  viz  :  the  chords 
versed  sine,  and  radius  are  given,  the  other  m^  bo  found  by 
the  formules  (in  mensuration  EL  Geom.  Prop.  aIH.) 

Scholium  2.    The  triangle  ACB  is  =  the  triangle  AFC. 
EBxCE=iCBxAS. 
That  is,  the  product  of  the  sine  of  an  arc  X  its  cosine  =5  { 
sine  of  twice  the  arc  X  radiD3. 

CASE   V. 

When  the  chord  and  radius  only  are  given. 

Rule. — Divide  half  the  chord  by  the  radicn,  and  the  quo* 
tient  win  be  the  sine  of  half  the  are  of  the  segment ;  find  the 
arc  corresponding  thereto  in  the  table  of  natural  sines,  in  de- 
grees, and  multiply  it  by  2 ;  then  find  its  length  as  in  Rule  3, 
and  multiply  it  by  the  radius. 

Take  the  versed  sine  =  ED=xCD — </  (C A  —  AE.)  Then 
proceed  as  in  Rule  2  to  find  the  area  of  the  segment. 

Ex.  Taking  the  same  example  as  in  the  hist  rule,  hsving 
found  the  arc  =»  20.9439,  we  have 

ED  ==  10  —  </(100  —  69,890905404)  =  5. 

^^^_ J?!^  j  5+173205x2.5  =  61.418. 

Examples  for  Practice. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  area  of  a  segment  whose  arc  is  3.14159 
and  whose  sine  is  .87785,  the  radius  being  10  7 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  area  of  the  segment  whose  chord  is 
»  12,  the  radius  =s  10.  Ana  16.35. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  area  of  the  segment  whose  height  is  2, 
the  chord  being  20  ?  Ans.  26,8804. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  area  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
arc  is  110^  the  radius  being  1  ? 

Ex.  5.  Required  the  area  of  the  segment  wliose  height  is  5, 
the  diameter  being  8.  Ans.  33.0486. 

PROBLEM  II. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  circular  zone  AEDB.  or  the  space  in* 
eluded  between  two  parallel  chords  AB,  ED,  and  two  arcs 
AE,  BD. 

Role.  Multiply  the  two  arcs  AE,  BD,of  the  zone  by  J  the 
radius,  to  which  add  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  sines  of  the 
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external  segments,  with  ■  the  radius,  if  ou  different  sides  of  the 
centre,  or  add  the  difference  of  those  products,  if  on  the  same 
side.    (Prop.  XXIII  Schol.  Formula  3,  B.  lY.) 
A  =  i{rx'-'^s')—i(rx—rs,) 

la 

Ex.  What  is  the  area  of  a  zone  ABDE, 
the  sum  of  whose  arcs  AE+BDis=6,28318 
the  sine  of  the  arc  ALB=2,57178,  and  the 
sine  of  the  arc  EFD  =  2,62386,  the  radius 
being  =  3  f 


6428314 
+262386 
+257178 


X}  ^  17,31817  the  area  required. 


SiAoKnm.  The  same  rule  will  apply 
io  any  portion  ABEF  of  the  circle  inclad- 
ed  between  two  chords,  that  are  not  par- 
allel. Hence,  if  the  sum  of  the  axes  AF, 
AE  in  this  figure,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
AE,  BD  io  the  last,  and  if  the  arcs  AIB, 
FLE  in  this  are  respectively  =  ALB, 
EFD  in  that,  then  the  portion  AFEB  in 
this  will  be  =  the  zone  AEDB  in  that. 

Ex,  2.  What  isthe  area  of  a  zone  A6HB  whose  two  chords  are 
<m  the  same  side  of  the  centre,  the  sum  of  the  arcs  of  the  zone 
being  2,09436,  the  sines  of  the  arcs  on  each  side  being  2,59806, 
and  —  2,95440,  the  radius  being  =  3  ? 

2,09436  ) 
+2,59806  >  X  f  =  2,60703  the  area  required. 
—2,95440  ) 

Note.  Other  rules  have  been  given  for  finding  the  areas 
of  circular  segments  and  zones  in  Mensuration,  El.  Geom  ; 
formulae  are  there  ffiven  for  finding  such  data  as  are  required, 
for  the  elements  ofthe  area. 


Examples  for  Practice. 


Ex.  I.  Required  the  area  of  the 
tone  ABEDHGH,  the  greater  chord 
AB  =  136  feet,  the  less  chord  HD 
=  68  feet,  and  the  distance  LP  = 
248  feet 

Ans.  55655.1965159  sq.  feet 
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Ex.  2.  Suppose  the  zone  to  have  its  parallel  chords  equally 
dfistant  firom  the  centre  of  the  circle  O,  each  chord  AB  and 
HD  =  12.49  feet  and  their  distance  LP  ==  10  feet ;  required 
the  area  of  the  zone.  Ans.  148.96672  sq.  feet 

Ex*  3.  Supposing  the  circular  zone  ABEDH6A9  having  its 
greater  parallel  chord  =  40  yards,  being  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  circle,  the  less  chord  =  20  yards,  and  their  distance 
LP  =  17*310508  yards  ;  required  the  area  of  the  zone. 

Ans.  592.08244  s^.  yards. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  area  of  the  zone  ABEDHG  A,  the  pa- 
rallel chords  AB,  and  HD,  being  16  feet  and  12  feet,  and  their 
distance  HP=  14  feet.  Ans.  253.0792  sq.  feet. 

Ex.  5.  The  zone,  whose  parallel  chords  AB  =  40,  HD  = 
30,  and  the  breadth  =±  35  ;  required  the  area  of  the  zone. 

Ans.  1581.745. 

Ex.  6.  Suppose  the  two  parallel  chords  AB  and  HD  =  80 
feet  and  60  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from  each* 
other  =  70  feet ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  distance  of  the 
greater  chord  AB  from  the  centre  at  O  ;  and  also  to  find  the 
radius  of  the  circle. 

The  distance  OP =s  30  feet  ^    Ist  Ans. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  OF  =  50  feet  =r  2nd  Ans. 

Ex.  7.  Required  the  area  of  the  zone  ABEDHGA,  whose- 
arcs  AGH,  BED  are  together  =  160°,  the  arc  AOB  being 
llOS  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  10  feet 

Ex.  8.  Required  the  area  of  the  portion  ABEF,  included 
between  the  two  oblique  chords  AB,  FE,  (see  diagram  to 
Scholium  above,)  whose  arc  AF=  60%  BE=30%  and  AIB  = 
llO"",  the  radius  being  20. 

PROBLEM   III. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  approximately. 

CASE  I. 

When  the  radius  sinCf  and  cosine  of  any  small  arc  is  given. 

Rule  1.  Divide  1|  times  the  product  of  the  radius  and  sine 
by  the  sum  of  the  radius,  and  half  the  cosine,  which  will  give 
the  length  of  the  arc,  multiply  this  by  the  number  of  such  arc 
in  the  whole  circumference,  and  the  product  is  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  drcle ;  the  accuracy  of  which  depends  in  the  small- 
ness  of  the  arc. 

Let  s  =  the  sine, 
c  =s  the  cosine. 
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and    ^  ss  the  arc  corresponding  to  these  functions, 

*  =  being  the  semi  circumference,  and  r  the  radius  of 
the  circle  «=  L 

**  =  —  ;  n  being  the  number  of  parts  each  =  ^  that  the 

semi-circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into.  Then  (Prop.  IXyB. 
IV.  Formula  1.) 

r+\c 

Then  5=:    ,000157079632083 

c=    ,099009087462004 

and  |ri  =    ,000235610448050 

r+\c  =  1,400000003831407 

Hence  rnrT--=    ,000157070632676 

and,  000157070632676  X  20000  »  3,1415026535,2  =  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  whose  radius  is  1,  which  is  true  to 
the  last  figure,  which  should  be  8  instead  of  2. 

Scholium.  Other  formula  may  be  found  for  determining  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  at  Prop.  IX  B.  XIV,  viz.,  formulae  2 
and  3,  to  which  the  student  is  referred  ;  at  which  place,  will 
also  be  found  some  important  trigonometrical  formulae  for 
finding  the  value  of  the  sines  and  cosines,  and  other  functions 
of  the  circle. 

RuiB  2.  Divide  6  times  the  product  of  the  radius  and 
versed  sine  of  a  small  arc,  bv  the  sum  of  the  sine  +  4  times 
the  sine  of  half  the  arc,  which  will  give  the  length  of  the  arc, 
which,  multiplied  by  n,  the  number  of  times  this  arc  is  con* 
tained  in  the  circle,  gives  the  circumference. 

6A' 

c'ss  — -r  (Prop.  XVII,)  which  may  be  expressed 
a+26 
6r  .  versin  .  *'  6rt> 


sin.  r'  +  4  «n.  ^'      s+4y 

Ex.  Having  the  sine  and  cosine  of  anarc=to  riv  P^^rt  of  a 
quadrant=  ,0157073173118  =  s 

and   ,0908766324816  =  c  ;  it  is  required  from  these  data^to 
find  the  arc«^  the  radius  being  1. 

The  versed  sine  =  1  —  ,0008766324816 
=  ,0001233675183  =  v 

Hence,  6rv  =:  0007402051008 
And  by  Trigonometry  we  shall  find  s'  a  ,0078539008887. 

Hence,  i  +  44' » ,0471229208666* 
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And  ,0007402051098-r ,0471229208666  =;x^ 

=  ,015707063267,5  =  ^'  which  is  true  to  the  last  %uve, 

which  should  be  9  instead  of  5. 

6A^ 
Scholiunu  The  expression         .  may  also  be  put  under  tJbi^ 

-  6r5  6r* 

;^™  Cos.ir'+4(ios.K  ^'h^ 

JE7a;.  2.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  value  of  ^  to  twenty 
decimal  places ;  for  this  purpose  let  v'  be  an  arc  of  rviTT  P^^  of 
a  quadrant,  or  1  minute,  according  to  the  French  centesimal 
divisions  of  the  circle.  The  sine  of  this  are  to  31  decimal 
places,  according  to  Legendre's  Trigonometry,  is 

=.0001 570706d2038525568=s 
and    its  cosine==  .999099087662994524005 =c 


And  by  the  trigonometrical  formula  cos.  ^=^/— ^ 


COS. 


we  have  cos.  fK  =^.999999990915748676195. 

Hence  we  have  6r5=«000 157079632083525563, 
and  6+4c'  =.5999999975825989228785. 

fit"  • 

Therefore,— j^=«''  =  0001570796326794896,5,  which  is 

true  to  the  last  figure,  which  should  be  6  instead  of  5. 

Scholium.  Since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  smallness  of  the  arc, 
which  may  be  taken,  and  since  its  sine  and  cosine  may  be  cal- 
culated to  any  number  of  decimal  places  whatever,  it  there- 
fi>re  follows,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  circle's  circumference  may  be  calculated  by  this  method. 

The  circumference  of  the  circle,  as  found  by  M.  DeLagney, 
to  128  decimal  places,  by  a  method  furnished  by  the  calculus, 
is  as  follows 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  1,  is 
8.1415926535897932384626433832795028841971698993751 

0582097494459230781640628620899862803482584211706 

798214808651  32723066470938446  +  or  7—. 

The  series  has  more  recently  been  extended  to  154  decimal 
places.  We  might  proceed  by  this  method  to  verify  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  calculus,  and  extend  the  number  of 
decimals  much  farther,  were  it  worth  the  labor ;  but  since 
we  have  the  result  already,  extended  beyond  what  is  prac- 
tically useful,  the  labor  may  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
ieasure  and  inclinaticm  to  pursue  it  It  may  be  shown  that, 
however  far,  the  circumference  should  be  developed  in 
terms  of  the  diameter,  the  expression  would  never  terminate, 
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or  in  other  words,   the  circumference  and  diameter  of  a 
circle  arc  incommensurable  in  terms  of  each  other.  See  notes. 

PROBXEM   IV. 

1.  To  describe  an  EOipse. 

Let  TR  be  the  major  axis,  CO  the 
minor  axis,  and  c  the  centre.  With 
the  radius  Tc  and  centre  C,  de- 
scribe an  arc  cutting  TR  in  the 
points  F,/;  which  are  called  the 
two  foci  of  the  ellipse. 


Assume  any  point  P  in  the  major  axis  »  then  with  the  radii 
PT,  PR,  and  the  centres  F/,  describe  two  arcs  intersecting 
in  I ;  which  will  be  a  point  in  the  curve  of  the  ellipse. 

And  thus,  by  assuming  a  number  of  points  P  in  the  major- 
axis,  there  will  be  found  as  many  points  in  the  curve  as  you 
please.  Then  with  a  steady  hand,  draw^the  curve  through 
all  these  points. 

Otherwise  with  a  Thread. 

Take  a  thread  of  the  length  of 
the  axis-major  AB,  and  fasten  its 
ends  with  two  points  in  the  foci, 
SH.  Then  stretch  the  thread,  and 
it  will  reach  to  P  in  the  curve :  and 
by  moving  a  pencil  round  within 
the  thread,  keeping  it  always 
stretched,  it  will  trace  out  the  el- 
lipse. 

There  are  various  instruments  used  for  the  construction  of 
this  and  the  other  conic  sections.  But  we  have  not  room, 
consistantly  with  our  plan,  to  describe  them  here. 

PROBLEM   V. 

hi  an  ellipse  having  either  three  of  the  following  parts  given. 
viz.,  the  major  or  minor-axis^  tKe  ordinate^  or  AscisstB,  to  find 
thefmrth. 

CASE    I. 

To  find  the  ordinaie. 

When  the  major  axis^  the  minor  axis  and  ahscissce^  are  given. 

RuLS.  As  the  major-axis  is  to  the  minor-axis,  so  is  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  the  two  abscissae  to  the  ordinate. 
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Ex.  1.  In  the  ellipse  of  ABHD 
the  major-axis  AH  =  70,  the  minor- 
axis  BD  =  60,  and  the  two  abscis- 
siB  AS  =  14,  HS  =  56,  it  is  reqair- 
ed  to  find  the  length  of  the  ordinate 
LS. 


AH  :  BD  :  :  ^/(AS  X  HS) :  LS, 
viz.,      70  :  60  :  :  v^(14  X  66)  :  20,  the  length  or  the  ordinate 
required. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  ma^or,  and  minor-axes,  of  an  ellipse  are  80  and 
60,  the  abscissee  AS  =  16,  what  is  the  length  of  the  ordinate  7 

Ana.  24. 


CASE  n. 

To  find  the  two  abscisstB. 

Wlien  the  major^  and  minor  axes^  and  ordinate  are  given. 

Rule.  As  the  axis-minor  is  to  the  axis-major, so  is  the  square 
root  of  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  semi-minor  axis 
and  ordinate,  to  the  distance  between  the  ordinate  and  centre; 
which  distance,  added  to  and  subtracted  from,  the  semi-axis 
major  will  give  the  two  abscissee. 

Ex.  I.  The  major-axis  AH  =  70,  its  conjugate  BD  =  50, 
and  the  ordinate  LS  =  20;  required  the  two  abscissae  AS, 
HS. 

BD  :  AH  : :  v^(  (iBD)'— LS') :  CS,  viz., 

50  :  70  :  :  ^/  (25" — 20"),:  21,  the  distance  from  the  centre 
to  the  ordinate. 

Hence,  JAK  =fc  SC  =  (70  -r  2)  :±:  21  =  35  =fc  21  =  56 
and  14  =  AS,  HS,  the  two  abscissae. 

2.  What  are  the  two  abscissae  AS,  HS,  the  ordinate  LS  =: 
24,  and  axes  AH  BD  =  80  and  60  ? 

Answer  16  and  64. 

3.  The  major-axis  AH  =  36,  its  conjugate  BD  =  24,  and' 
ordinate  LS  =  8  ;  required  two  abscissae  HS,  AS. 

Answer  18  =fc  3v^2  =  18  =b  4,2426408  =  22,2426408  and 
13,7573692. 
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CASE   UI. 

To  find  the  major  axis. 

When  the  minor  axis^  ordinate^  and  abscisses^  are  given. 

Rule.  From  the  sqaare  of  half  the  minor  axis,  subtract  the 
square  of  the  ordinate ;  then  extract  the  square  root  of  the 
remainder.  Next  add  this  root  to  the  semi  minor  axis,  if  the 
less  abscissa  be  given,  but  subtract  it  if  the  greater  abscissa 
is  given,  reserving  the  sum  or  difference.  Then  say  as 
the  square  of  the  ordinate,  is  to  the  rectangle  of  the 
abscissa  and  minor  axis,  so  is  the  reserved  sum  or  difference 
to  the  major  axis. 

Ex.  1.  In  the  ellipse  ABHD,  there  are  given  the  minor  axis 
6D  =  50,  the  ordinate  LS  =  20,  and  the  less  abscissa  AD  = 
14  ;  required  the  major  axis  AH. 

First.  v^[  (iBDy  -  LS']  =  ^(16'—  20*)  =  ^/225  =  ^/ 
(5»  X  3*)  =  5  X  3  =  15,  the  square  root  of  the  difference  of 
the  semi-conjugate  axis,  and  the  ordinate. 

Then  JBD  +  12  =  25  +  15  =  40,  the  sum. 

Secondly.  LS* :  BD  X  HS  :  :  40  :  AH,  viz.,  20" :  50  X  14  :  : 
40  :  70  =  AH,  the  major  axis  required. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  minor  axis  BD  =  40,  the  ordinate  CS  =  16, 
nnd  the  less  abscissa  AS  =  36 ;  what  is  the  length  of  the  ma- 
jor axis  AH.  Ans.  180. 

CASK    IV. 

To  find  the  minor  axis. 

When  the  major  axis^  ordinate^  and  absbisscBf  are  given. 

Rule.  As  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  abscis- 
se  is  to  the  ordinate,  so  is  the  major  axis  to  the  minor  axis. 

Ex.  1.  The  major  axis  AH  =  180,  the  ordinate  HS  =^  16, 
and  the  greater  abscissa  HS  =  144  ;  required  the  length  of 
the  conjugate  axis  AD. 

Here  AH  -  AS  =  180  —  144  =  36  =  HS,  the  less  ab- 
scissa 

Then  ^/(ASxBS)  :  LS  : :  AH  :  BD,  viz.,  ^/(144X  36)  :  16 
:  :  180  :  40,  the  conjugate  axis  AH. 

Ex.  2.  The  major  axis  AB  =  70,  the  ordinate  LS  =  20, 
and  the  abscissa  HS  =  14  ;  required  the  conjugate  axis  BD. 

Ans.  50. 
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PHOBLBM   VI. 

To  find  the  urea  of  an  ellipse* 

CABB   I. 

When  the  major  and  minor  dxes  are  given. 

RuLB.  Multiply  the  product  of  the  semi  axes  by  <  *»  344159 
or  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  1,  and  this 
product  will  be  the  area* 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  area  of  an 
ellipse  ABLD,  whose  axes  are  AL 
=  70,  and  BD  =  50, 
i*AL   X    iBD  X  ir  «  70   X  60  X 
9,14150  »  2748 .  0,  the  area  of  the^  A 
ellipse  required. 


Ex,  2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is 
23|  and  the  minor  axis  =::  18  7  Ans.  330.2926. 

Ex.  3.  The  major  and  minor  axes  being  61,6,  and  44  re- 
spectively, required  the  area  of  the  ellipse. 

Ans.  2128.7481,6. 

Ex.  4.  What  is  the  area  of  an  ellipse,  whose  axes  are  25 
and  19  ?  Ans.  373,06381. 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  area  of  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  23« 
and  17  respectively  7  Ans.  307,09042. 

Scholium.  If  there  be  two  or  more  concentric  ellipses 
F6HK,^AA:,  the  area  of  the  inner  one  subtracted  from  that 
of  the  outer  one,  will  be  the  area  of  the  elliptical  ring  included 
between  them. 

Hence,  also  as  for  a  circular  ring  (Mensuration  El.  Gfeom.) 
so  with  the  elliptical  ring,  its  area  is  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  rectangles  of  the  semi  axes  of  the  inner  one  and  outer  one, 
multiplied  by  <  =  3,14159. 

Let  the  ellipse  be  taken,  whose  axes  are  25  and  19  ;  23  and 

17,  in  the  last  two  examples  ; 

25          19          23         17 
and  we  have  (-j-  X  -^ g-  x  -g- )X  *  ==  (12,5  X  9,5- 

11,5  X  8,5)  *  =  (118.76  —  97,75)  ♦  =«  21  *    =»  6St97838  =* 
he  area  of  the  ring  Ff,  Gg,  HA,  Kk. 
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Let  the  results  be  taken  from 
the  two  etatnples  referred  to, 
and  the  area  or  the  ring  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  this,  viz.,  the 
area  of  the  outer  ellipse  is  there 
found  -  -  » 373,06381 
The  area  of  the  inner 
one  -        -        -       =307,09042 


The  difference  is        »65,97339 
the  same  as  found  above 

CA8B   II. 

When  any  two  conjugate  diameters  are  given. 

Role.  Multiply  continually  together  any  two  semi  conjugate 
diameters,  the  sine  of  their  included  angle,  and  *.  (Prop.  lY^ 
Cor.  5,  B.  I.) 


Ex.  This  two  conjugate  diamcfters 
AB,  FG,  of  the  ellipse  ADFB6EA 
being  32  and  28,  and  their  included 
angle  77**  34j' ;  required  its  area. 

The  sine  of  TT  34'^  is  ,0765625  ; 
therefore,  9765625  X  16  X  14  X 
3,14159  »  687.225  »  the  area. 


PROBLEM  VII. 

7*0  find  the  mrea  of  the  segment  of  an  eUipwe^  cutoff  by  an 
ordinate  to  any  diameter. 

CASE   I. 

VfThenthe  ordhuUe  is  perpendicular  to  either  of  the  principal 

axes. 

Rule.  Find  the  corresponding  segment  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  height,  described  on  the  same  axis,  to  which  the  cutting 
line  or  base  of  the  segment  is  an  ordinate. 

Then,  as  this  axis  is  to  its  conjugate,  so  is  the  circular  seg- 
ment to  the  elliptical  segment. 

Or  find  the  area  of  a  circular  segment,  whose  versed  sine  or 
height  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  me  height  of  the  elliptic  seg- 
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ment  divided  by  its  axis.  Then  multiply  continually  together* 
this  segment  and  tlie  two  axes  of  the  ellipse,  for  the  area  of 
the  segment  required. 


Ex.  What  is  the  area  of  an 
elliptic  segment  ILA,  cut  off 
by  the  line  IL;  parallel  to, 
and  at  the  distance  of  7| 
from  the  minor  axis  EF,  the 
axes  being  35  and  25  ?  A 

17i  —  7J  =  10  the  height  Ac 
of  the  segment 


Then  2^/(Ae  X  Be)  =  6H  the  corresponding  ordinate  or 
chord  to  a  segment  of  the  circumscribing  circle=:2x/(10X25) 
=  16,8113888  X  2  =31,6227766. 

Let  the  semi  chord  Ge  be  divided  by  the  semi  diameter, 
and  v«re  shall  have  the  corresponding  sine  of  the  arc  GA  of  a 
circle,  whose  radius  is  1  =  15,8113883 -r  17,5  =  .903508, 
corresponding  to  which,  is  the  arc  of  64®  37|'  ;  hence  the 
arc  GAH  =  64®  37J'  X  2  =  129®  15'. 

Then  AB  X  «  =  35  X  3,14159  =  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  ACBD  =  109,  95565. 

And  360®  :  129®  15'  :  :  109,95565:  89,4771  ^  the  arc  GAH 
of  the  segment ;  and  by  Problem  I,  Case  II, 

(39,4771—31,6227)  Jr  +  31,6227  X  10  -r  2  = 

7,8544  X  8,75  +  81,6227  X  5  =  68,726  +  158,1135  = 
226,8895  =  the  area  of  the  circular  segment  GHA. 

Then  35  :  25,  or7  :  5  : :  226,8395  :  162,  171  =  the  area  of 
the  elliptic  segment  ILA. 


Scholium  1.  If  the  area  of  the  segment  ILFBE  had  been 
required^  the  circular  arc  GCBDH  should  have  been  taken 
instead  of  the  arc  GAH. 

2.  If  the  segment  loE,  whose  base  is  parallel  to  the  major 
axis,  is  required,  it  may  in  like  manner  be  found  from  its  re- 
lation to  the  segment  POE  of  the  inscribed  circle. 
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CASE   II. 

When  iht  base  of  the  elliptic  segment  is  cblique  to  the  axes. 

Rule.  Divide  the  abscissa  Pv  by  its  diameter  Pp,  and  find  a 
circular  segment  whose  versed  sine  or  height  is  the  quotient 
Then  multiply  continually  together  the  area  thus  found,  and 
the  two  axes,  for  the  elliptic  segr.ient.  Or  multiply  continually 
together  the  circular  segment,  the  diameter  I^,  to  which  the 
base  of  the  segment  is  a  double  ordinate,  its  conjugate  diame- 
ter D(/,  and  the  sine  of  their  included  angle,  for  the  area  of  the 
^Hiptic  segment 

Ex.  The  principal  axes  of  an  ellipse 
being  35  and  25,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  area  of  a  segment  Q?Pf  whose 
base  Qg  is  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter 
P/7,  whose  length  is  33,  it  being  divid- 
ed by  the  ordinate  into  the  two  ab- 
scisscB  Pv  =  7,  and/iv  =  26. 

PA  -^  AB  =  7  -r  33  =  .2121  ^\=  the  versed  sine  or  height 
of  the  segment 

The  area  of  a  segment  corresponding  to  this  height  in  a  cir- 
cle, whose  diameter  is  l,is  .12162866. 

Hence,  .12162869  X  25  X  35  =:  106.4251  =  the  segment 

PROBLEM    Vm. 

To  find  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse. 

First  find  the  area  of  an  elliptic  ring  included  between  an 
interior  and  exterior  concentric  ellipse,  whose  axes  are  sever- 
ally the  axes  of  the  given  ellipse  +  n,  and  the  same  axes 
—  n  ;  then  divide  this  area  by  the  average  distance  between 
the  exterior  and  interior  curves,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
circumference  of  the  given  ellipse.     (Prop.  VIII,  B*  IV.) 

Ex.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  circumference  AEBDAof 
an  ellipse,  whose  axes  AB,  ED  are  24  and  18.  (See  diagram 
to  Scholium,  Prob.  VI.) 

Let  us  assume  two  other  exterior  and  interior  concentric 
ellipses,  whose  axes  FH,  GK  are  =  AB  +  n,  and  ED  -I-  n  ; 
and  /A,  g-A,  are  =  AB  —  n  and  ED  —  n  ;  and  if  n  =  2,  we 
shall  have  the  area  of  the  ring,  as  found  in  examples  under 
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Scholium  Prob.  yi=>66,07839.    Let  this  be  divided  by  the 

9899*4*1 
average  distance  as  found  inProposifion  VII,  B.  IV= — 5 — 

and  we  have  66,3115  for  the  elliptical  circumference  AEBDA. 

Scholium  1.  If  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  followins 
approximating  rules  from  Hutton's  Mensuration  may  be  usecL 

RuLB  1.  Multif^y  the  sum  of  the  semi  axes  by4r,or  8,1416, 
and  the  product  wHl  be  the  circumference  nearly. 

Ex.  Required  the  circumference  of  ^an  ellipse,  whose  axea 
are  24  and  18. 

(12  +  9)  -f  314159  =  21  X  3,14159  «=  65,9785  equal  the  cir- 
cumference Ttearlp. 

Oa  Rule  2.  Multiply  the  souare  root  of  half  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  two  axes  by  ir,  and  the  product  will  be 
nearly  =  the  circumference. 

Ex.    Taking   the    same    example    as    before,  we  hare 
y24*  +  17* 
Y^ — -^ —    X  8,14159  «  66,6433  =  the  circumference 

nearly. 

It  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  last  two  results^ 
that  the  former  one  is  nearly  as  much  in  defect,  as  the  latter 
is  in  excess ;  hence,  if  we  take  half  the  sum  of  the  two  we 
shall  have  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  more  accurately. 

Thus  +  JJ'JJJJ  j     -H  2  =  66,3084,  which  is  very  near 

the  truth. 

FftOBLBll   IX. 

To  construct  a  parabola  ;  hating  given  any  ordinate  PQ  to 
the  axiSf  and  alScissa  Vr. 


First,  find  the  focus  F  thus ; 
bisect  PQ  in  A  ;  draw  AY,  and 
AB  perpendicular  to  it ;  take  VF 
^  FB,  and  F  will  be  the  focus. 

Arithmetically.  Divide  the 
square  of  the  ordinate  by  four 
times  the  abscissa,  and  the  quo* 
tient  will  be  focal  distance  VF. 
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Then,  in  the  axis,  produced  withoat  the  vertex  V,  take  VC 
&=  VF  ;  draw  several  double  ordinates  SRS  ;  then  with  the 
radii  CR,  and  the  centre  F,  describe  arcs  cutting  the  corres- 
ponding ordinates  in  the  points  S. 

Draw  the  curve  through  all  the  points  of  intersection,  and 
at  will  be  the  parabola  required. 

PHOBLBlf   X. 

C{f  any  abscissa  X,  its  ordinate  y,  and  latus  rectum^  or  para- 
meter p ;  hating  two  givenj  to  find  the  third. 

CA8B  I. 

To  find  the  httus  redtan. 

Divide  the  square  of  the  ordinate  by  its  abscissa,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  latus  rectum. 

Or,  take  a  third  proportional  to  the  abscissa  and  ordinate* 
for  the  latus  rectum. 

That  is,  />  =  y*  -f-  X. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  the  abscissa  be  0,  and  its  ordinate  6 
Then  6X6-r9»=36-r9*=4  =  the  latus  rectum. 

CASE   II. 

To  find  the  eAseissa. 

Divide  the  sauare  of  the  ordinate  by  the  latus  rectum,  and 
ihequotieDt  wiil  be  the  abscissa. 

That  is,  a:  =  y*  -r  p* 

EXAMPLE. 

If  the  ordhfiate  be  6,  and  the  latus  rectum  4. 
Then  6X6-r4»d6-^4a£9asthe  abscissa. 

CASE   III. 

To  find  the  ordinate. 

Multiply  the  latus  rectum  by  the  abscissa,  and  the  square 
root  of  the  product  will  be  the  ordmate. 
That  is  y  c=  y/px* 
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EXAMPLE. 


The  absciss  being  9,  and  the  latus  rectum  4. 
Then  ^/(9  X  4)  =  ^36  =  6  =  the  ordinate. 


PROBLEM   XL 


• 


Of  any  two  abscises  A,  B,  taken  upon  the  same  diameter^  and 
their  two  ordinates  a,  b  ;  having  any  three  given^  to  find  the 
fourth. 

The  abscissa  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  or- 
dinates. That  is,  as  any  one  abscissa  is  to  the  square  of  its 
ordinate,  so  is  any  other  abscissa  to  the  square  of  its  ordinate  ; 
and  conversely.  Or,  as  the  root  of  one  abscissa  is  to  its  ordi- 
nate, so  is  the  root  of  any  other  abscissa,  to  its  ordinate. 

«         r     A        «  B     a^/AB      ^ 

Hence  |  v^A  :  ^/B  naia^  -r  = — j — £=  h 

x/B  :  v^A  :  :  6  :  6v^  A      &^/AB 

B  ^""B"'^  "* 

And    J  a* 

W 

L 

Ex,  1.  If  an  abscissa  =^  9  correspond  to  an  ordinate  =  6, 
reouired  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa  is  16. 
Here  ^/9  :  v^l6  : :  6 :  6  X  4  -r  8  =  the  ordinate. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  abscissa  corresponding  tP  the  ordinate 
6,  the  ordinate  belonging  to  the  abscissa  16  being  S. 
Here  8" ;  6" :  :  16  :  9  =  the  abscissa. 

PROBLEM   XII. 

To  find  approximately  the  length  of  any  arc  of  aparahola^  cut 
off  by  an  ordinate  to  the  axis*, 

[When  the  abscissa  and  ordinate  are  given. 

Rule.  To  the  square  of  the  ordinate  add  four  thirds  of  the 
square  of  the  abscissa,  and  twice  the  square  root  of  this  sum 
will  be  the  length  of  the  curve,  nearly,^ 

*  Am  Htttton'i  Menrantion. 


y 

::  A 

'   a* 

=  3 

a* 

::  B 

:Ba« 

=  A 
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Ex.  The  abscissa  VH  =s  2,  and  the  ordinate  AB  =  6,  re- 
quired the  length  of  the  curve  EYE. 


Here  2  y^CAB*  +  fW)  =  2  v'[6«+ 
(2*  +  J)]  ^  2^/=;*  =  i  ^/31  X  3  = 
5^/93  =  9.6436608  X  J  =  12.8582, 
the  length  of  the  curve  AVC,  nearly. 


Examples  for  Practice. 

Ex.  I.  What  is  the  length  of  the  parabolic  curve  AYC* 
whose  abscissa  YB  ^^  2,  and  the  ordinate  AB  =  8  ? 

Ans.  17.4356. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  length  of  the  parabolic  curve  DA YGF» 
when  the  abscissa  Y£  =&  16,  and  the  ordinate  DE  =  12. 

Ans.  42.142615. 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  length  of  the  parabolic  curve  D AVCF, 
when  the  abscissa  YE  =  8,  and  the  ordinate  DE  ^16. 

Ans.  36.951. 

PROBLEM   XIII. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  parabola^  when  the  base  and  height 

are  given. 

RuiE.  Multiply  the  base  by  the  height,  and  two-thirds  o^ 
the  product  will  be  the  area. 

Ex.  Required  the  area  of  the  parabola  AYCA,  the  abscissa 
YB  =  2,  and  the  base,  or  ordinate,  AC  =  12. 

Here  |  (AC  x  YB)  =  |  (12  X  2)  =  16,  the  area  of  the 
parabola  AYCA  required. 

Examples  for  Practice. 

Ex.  I.  What  is  the  area  of  a  parabola  DAYCFD,  whoscf 
abscissa  YE  =:  10,  and  the  double  ordinate  DF  =  16. 

Ans.  106|. 
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Ex.  3.  Required  the  area  of  a  parabola  DAVCFD,  whoie 
base  or  ordinate  DF  =  15,  and  the  abscissa  YE  »=  22? 

Ans.220. 

Ex»  3.  What  is  the  area  of  a  parabola  AVCA,  the  base  or 
ordinate  AC  =s  20,  and  the  height  or  abscissa  Y B  »  6. 

Ans.  80. 

raOBLKM  ZIY. 

To  find  the  area  of paraholic  frustum^  or  zone  of  a  jHtrdbotop  or 
of  the  space  included  between  tvoo  paraUd  ordinates. 

The  two  ordinateSf  and  their  distance  being  given. 

Rule.  To  the  sum  of  the  sauares  of  the  two  ordinates,  add 
their  product,  divide  the  result  by  the  sum  of  the  two  ordinates, 
the  quotient  multiplied  by  two-thiids  of  the  altitude  of  the 
frustum,  will  give  the  area. 

Ex.  Required  the  area  of  the  porabolic  frustum  ACFDAt 
the  two  parallel  ordinates  DP,  and  AC  s  10,  and  6,  and  the 
distance  BE  =4. 

/(DF  +  AC')  +  (DFXAC)\ 

V df  +  ac r^^^ 

_  /10'  +  6')  +  (10X6)\  y  .  ^  2_  136  +  60      8 
"■\  10  +  6  J^^^l^        16       ^8 

1  aA  Q         Qfi 

«  8^72  X  ^  =  -g  =  82*,  the  area  of  the  frustum  ACFDA. 

Examples  for  Practice. 

Ex.  I.  What  is  the  area  of  the  parabolic  frustum  ACFDA, 
whose  two  ordinates  DF  and  AC  =  10  and  6,  and  the  dis- 
tance BE  3^  3  r  Ans.  24^. 

Ex.  2.  The  greater  end  of  the  frustum  DF  »  30,  the  less 
end  AC  =  20,  and  their  distance  BE  »  15  ;  required  the 
area.  Ans.  380. 

Ex.  8.  The  greater  end  of  the  frustum  DF  =  20,  the  less 
end  AC  ^  10,  and  their  disUnce  BE  ==  12.        Ans.  186|. 
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OK  THB  HYPERBOLA. 
PROBLEBl   XV.      . 

To  construct  or  describe  a  hj/perboh. 


Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  hy- 
perbola, or  the  middle  of  the 
transverse  AB  ;  and  BC  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  and  equal  to 
iialf  the  conjugate. 

With  the  centre  o,  and  radius 
Co,  describe  the  circle,  meeting 
AB  produced  in  F  and/,  which 
are  the  two  foci  of  the  hyper- 
bola. 


Then  assuming  several  points  vv,  &c.,  in  the  transverse 
produced,  with  the  radii  Au,  Bv«  and  centres/,  F,  describe  arcs 
intersecting  in  the  several  points  gj  g,  &c.,  through  which . 
points  draw  the  hyperbolic  <:urve. 

If  straight  lines  oM,  oN,  be  drawn  from  the  point  o,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  transverse  diameter,  through  €,  and  D,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  conjugate,  they  will  be  the  asymptotes  of  the  hy- 
perbola, the  property  of  which  is  to  approach  contmually  to 
the  curve,  but  not  to  meet  it,  until  they  oe  infinitely  produced. 

PROBLEM.    XVL 

h  an  hjfperboia  to  find  the'jransverse  axis  of*  conjugate  axiSf  or 
ordinate  or  abscissa. 


CASE   I. 

To  find  the  ordinate. 

When  the  transverse  axis,  conjugate  axis,  and  the  abscissa 

are  given. 

Rule.  As  the  transverse  axis  is  to  the  conjugate  axis,  so  is 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  two  abscissaB  to  the 
ordinate. 

Note.  In  the  hyperbola,  the  less  abscissa  added  to  the  atis' 
gives  the  greater  aoscissa. 

Ex.  If  the  transverse  axis  AB  =:  24,  the  conjugate  axis  CD 
3=  .21,  and  the  less  abscissa  BH:^  8,  what  is  the  length  of  the 
corresponding  P  H. 
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Here  AB  :  CD  :  :  ^/[(AB  +  BH)  X  BH]  :  :  PH,  viz.  24  : 
21  :  :  v^[(24  +  8)  X  8J  :  14,  the  length  of  the  correaf>ondmg 
ordinate  PH»  required. 

,,    E^amplcM  for  JPrqctice* 

Ex.  1.  The  transverse  axis  AB  »  60,  the  conjugate  axis 
CD  =3  36,  and  the  less  abscissa  BH  :==  20,  required  the  cor* 
responding  ordinate  PH.  Ans.  24. 

Ex.  2.  The  transverse  diameter  AB  =  50,  the  conjugate 
diameter  CD  =  40,  and  the  greater  abscissa  AH  =  64 ;  re* 
quired  the  ordinate  PH.  Ans.  V^/H. 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  length  of  the  ordinate  MK,  whose 
transverse  axis  AB  =  609,  the  conjugate  axis  CD  =  588,  and 
the  less  abscissa  BK  =116.  Ans.  280.     . 

CA8B   II. 

To  find  the  two  abscissae 

*  When  the  transverse  cutis^  the  conjugate  axiSf  and  the  ordinate^ 

are  given. 

Rule.  As  the  conjugate  axis  is  to  the  transverse  axis,  so  is- 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  ordinate  and 
semi-conjurate  to  the  distance  between  the  ordinate  and  cen- 
tre, or  halfthe  sum  of  the  abscissae.  Then  will  the  sum  of  this 
distance  and  the  semi-transverse  be  the  greater  abscissa,  and 
their  difference  the  less. 

Ex.  The  transverse  axis  AB  =  24,  the  conjugate  axis  CD 
=  21,  and  the  ordinate  PH  =  14;  required  the  two  abscissas 
AH,  and  BH. 

Here  CD  :  AB  :  :  ^/[PH»  +  ft  CD)*]  :  HO,  viz. 
21  :   24  :  :  v^(l4'     +  10.5')  :  20. 

Then  the  two  abscissas  AH  and  BH  =H0  ±  ^AB=  20  :^ 
12  »  32  and  8. 

Examples  for  Practice. 

Ex.  I.  The  *  transverse  axis  AB  =  60,  the  conjugate  axis 
CD  =  36,  required  the  two  abscissae  AH,  and  BH,  corres- 
ponding to  the  ordinate  PH  =  24. 

Ans.  AH  =  80,  and  BH=  20. 

Ex.  2.  The  transverse  axis  AB  =  120,  the  conjugate  axis  CD 
=  72,  and  the  ordinate  MK  =  48,  required  the  two  abscissae 
AK  and  BK.  Ans.  AK  =  160,  and  BK  =  40. 
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PROBXBM  XVII. 

To  find  the  length  of  any  arc  of  an  hyperbola  approximately 
beginning  at  the  vertex. 

When  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axis,  the  ordinate,  and 
abscissOf  are  given. 

Rule.  First  Add  21  times  the  the  square  of  the  conjugate  to 
10  times  the  square  of  the  transverse,  and  multiply  this  sum  by 
the  abscissa;  to  this  product  add  15  times  the  transverse, 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  conjugate,  and  call  this  quan- 
tity the  dividend. 

Secondly.  Add  21  times  the  square  of  the  conjugate  to  0 
times  the  square  of  the  transverse,  and  multiply  this  sum  by 
the  abscissa  ;  to  this  product  add  15  times  the  transverse, 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  conjugate,  and  call  this  quan- 
tity the  divisor. 

Thirdly.  Then  divide  the  dividend  by  the  divisor,  and  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  bv  the  ordinate  for  half  the  length  of  the 
curve,  or  multiply  the  quotient  by  twice  the  ordinate  for  the 
length  of  the  whole  curve,  nearly.'^ 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  length  of  the  hyperbolic  curve  PLBRG 
to  the  abscissa  BH=2.16d7,  and  the  ordinate  PH=10  ;  the 
two  axes  AB  and  CD=80  and  60. 
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(2lCD'+19AB«)xBH+(15ABxCP«) 
^^^  (2lCD'+  9AB«)XBH+(16ABXCD')^^^^ 
.[(21X60*)+(19X80')]X2.1637+(15X80X60') 

■[(2lX60")+(  9X80')|X2.1037+(15X80X60«)^    ^ 
.  (75600+121600)  X2.1637+4320000 
(75600+  57600) X2.1637+4820000  ^^ 

426681.64+4320000       ^     4746681.64 

X  20 = Ts^s^nrr-^:;  X  20=  1 .03005  X20 


288204.84+4320000  ^  4608204.84 

=20.601,  the  length  of  the  whole  curve  PLBRG  required. 

*  Hatton's  Menniration. 


SIO  MENSURATION 

Ex.  2  Required  the  length  of  the  hirperbolic  arc  PLBRG, 
the  abscissa  BH  =  20,  the  ordinate  PH  =:  24,  and  the  two 
axes  AB  and  CD  =60  and  36.  Ans.  62.652. 

PROBLEM   XYin. 

Tofind  the  area  of  an  hyperbola. 

When  the  tran^tierse  azU^  conjugate  axU^  and  the  ahseissa^  are 

given. 

RuLC  To  the  product  of  the  transverse  axis  and  ab- 
scissa, add  4  of  the  square  of  the  abscissa,  and  multiply  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  by  21  ;  to  this  product  add  4  times  the 
square  root  of  the  product  of  the  transverse  axis  and  abscissa ; 
tiien  multiply  this  sum  by  4  times  the  product  of  the  conjugate 
axis  and  abscissa,  and  divide  this  last  product  by  75  times  the 
transverse  axis,  the  quotient  will  give  the  area  of  the  hyper- 
bola, nearly.  * 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  area  of  the  hyperbola  PBGP,  whose  ab- 
scissa BH  =  10,  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axis  AB  and 
CD  =  30  and  18. 

'        {21  y/j  (ABxBH)+4BH']+4^/(ABxRH)}  X4CDXBH 
Here  i^^-j^g 

{21  v^[(80Xl0)+(4Xl0')]+4x/(30X  10)1X4X18X10 
""  76X30 

(2W37l4+4v^300)X8     (21v^^'+40^/3)X8_ 

^25  25 

^(yXy\/(26X7)+40^3)  =  ^X(30^/182+40^/3)= 

-g^X(3^/182+4v'3)=  —  X  (40.4722128+6.9282032)= 
151.681328,  the  area  of  the  hyperbola  PBGP  required. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  area  of  the  hyperbola  MBNM,  the  ab- 
scissa BK  =  25,  the  transverse  and  conjugate  axis  AB  and 
CD  =  50  and  30  }  Ans.  805.090844. 

paosLEH  xix/ 

Tofind  the  area  of  any  mixtitineal  figure  by  means  of  equidis- 
tant ordinateSf  terminated  by  a  curve  on  one  side^  and  a  right 
line  as  a  base  on  the  other. 

Rule.  To  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  ordinatesadd  4  times 
the  sum  of  all  the  even  ordinates,  and  twice  the  sum  of  all  the 

*  Uattoa's  Meniuntion. 
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odd  ordinates,  rejecting  the  first  and  last;  and  \  of  this  result, 
multiplied  by  the  common  distance  of  the  ordinates,  will  give 
the  area,  very  nearly.    Prop.  XV,  B.  IV. 

Scholium,  This  rule  is  absolutely  true  for  a  parabola,  if  the 
ordinates  are  parallel  to  its  axis.  And  if  the  distances  be« 
tween  the  ordinates  is  small,  it  is  approximately  true  for  any 
other  curve. 

Ex,  1.  Required  the  area  ofan  irregular  figure,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  curve  line  at  five  equidistant  ordinates,  the 
breadths  being  AD=8.2,  mp  =  7.4  719=9.2,  or  =  10.2,  BC  =« 
8;6 ;  the  length  of  the  base  AB  =  39,  and  the  common  dis- 
tance of  the  ordinates  Am,  mo,  no,  oB,  each  =  0.75. 

Here  i  [(AD+BC)+4  (mp  ^ 
+  or)    +   2717]    X    9.75  = 
i[(8.2  +  8.6)  +4(7.4  +  10.2) 
+  (9.2X2)1  X  9.75  =  i(16.8 

+  70.4+18.4)X9.76=(106.6.]r       ^  .  .  „ 

•T-d)x  9.75=348.2,  the  area  of  the  space  ADCBA  required. 

Ex,  2.  Required  the  area  of  an  irregular  space  AD^nA 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  curve  line,  and  divided  by  three 
equidistant  ordinate^  perpendicular  to  the  base  An,  the  or- 
dinates being  AD=8,  m/>=6,  and  717=10,  the  length  of  the 
base  A7t=14,  and  the  common  distance  Am,  mTi,  eacn  equal  7. 

Ans.  98. 

Ex.  3.  The  abscissa  of  a  parabola  being  2,  and  the  base 
or  ordinate  12,  required  the  area  of  the  paral^la. 

Here,  by  taking  three  ordinates,  of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  each  nothing,  the  middle  one  being  the  ab8cissa=2,  and 
the  common  distancessG ;  hence  the  area  of  the  parabola=16 
=Ans« 
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MENSURATION  OF  SOLIDS. 


PROBLEM   I. 


To  find  the  solidity  of  a  sphere,  spheroid,  a  spherical  or  an 
elliptical  revolaid. 

Rule. — Multiply  a  centra]  conjugate  section  by  the  vertical 
axis,  and  take  two-thirds  of  the  product  for  the  solidity. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  sphere,  whose 
diameter  is  10  feet? 

31.4169X^=78.5397  =  to  a  central  sec-  ^  R — ""-^B^ 
lion  ;    hence,  78.5397Xl0x;  =  523.931  cubic 
feet  the  solidity. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  prolate 
spheroid,  ACBD,  whose  vertical  or  fixed  e 
axis,  AB,  is  10,  and  its  revolving  axis,  CD, 
is  5? 

3.14159X5XU  =  19,63494  =  a  cen- 
tral conjugate  section. 

Hence,  19.63494 XlOx;  =  130.9329,  the  solidity  required. 

Ex  3.  Required  the  solidity 
of  a  spherical  hexaTOnal  re- 
voloid,  BCGEDF,  whose  ver- 
tical axis  is  ten  feet. 

By  referring  to  the  table  of 
Polygons.  {Mensuration  EL 
Geom.)  we  find  the  area  of  a 
hexagon,  circumscribed  about 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  10, 
is  17,320508;  hence,  17,320508 
X  10X5  =  115,47005,  the  soli- 
dity required. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  solidity  of  an  elliptical  rectangular  re- 
voloid,  whose  vertical  axis  is  48  inches,  and  conjugate  axis  is 
36  inches. 

36X36X48X5=41472  cubic  inches. 

Ex.  5.  What  is  the  solidity  of  an  elliptical  rectangular  re- 
voloid,  whose  vertical  axis  is  36  inches,  and  whose  conjugate 
is  48  inches  ?  Ans.  55296  cubic  inches. 

Ex.  6.  What  is  the  solidity  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose 
revolving  axis  =  48,  and  whose  conjugate  or  nxed  axis  =  36 
inches  ?  Ans.  43429.4784  cubic  inches. 
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Ex.  7.  Required  to  find  the  solid  content  of  the  earth,  sup- 
posing  its  circumference  to  be  25000  miles. 

Ans.  263859375000  cubic  miles. 
Ex.  8.  What  is  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere,  whose  di- 
ameter AB  =  25  feet? 

Ans.  8181.25  cubic  feet. 
Ex.  9.  Required  the  solidity  of  a  sphere,  whose  circumfer- 
ence is  18.6  feet  Ans.  108.665413272  cubic  feet. 

PROBLEM,   ir. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a  sphere  or  of  a  spherical  revoloid. 

Rule.— Multiply  the  perimeter  of  its  central  conjugate  sec- 
tion by  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  product  is  the  whole  surface. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is 
10  7  Ans.  81.4159x10=314.159,  the  surface  required. 


Ex.  2.  Reauired  the  surface 
of  a  rectangular  spherical  revo- 
loid,  BCED,  whose  vertical  axis 
is  10  feet 

10x4x10^=400  square  feet, 
the  surface  required. 


Ex.  3.  Required  the  surface  of  a  ball,  whose  diameter  AB 
=  1  inch.  Ans.  3.1416  square  inches. 

Ex.  4.  How  many  square  inches  will  cover  a  globe  of  12 
inches  in  diameter  ?        '         Ans.  452.3904  square  inches. 

Ex.  5.  Required  the  superficies  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
supposing  the  diameter  Ad  =  7958  miles.  And  if  only  one- 
fourth  part  of  its  surface  be  dry  land,  and  two  acres  sufficient 
to  produce  food  for  one  person ;  how  many  persons  can  live 
on  the  earth  at  one  time. 

(  198956786.5824  sq.  miles,  the  surface  of  the  globe 
Ans.      }    49739196.6456  sq.  miles,  dry  land. 

(       15916542927  persons  can  live  on  the  earth. 
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PSOBLBM  in. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  any  segment  or  zone  of  a  sphere. 

Rule. — To  half  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  bases  mul- 
tiplied by  the  altitude,  add  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  whose  dia« 
meter  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  segment  or  zone. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  sphe- 
rical segment  ABD,  whose  base  is  10  and 
whose  height  oD  is  2  T 

10X2=20.  I 

andi4rD*=iX8.14159X2x2X2=4.18876.    \ 
hence  20+4.18876=24,18876  =-  *»«-     ^ 
solidity  of  the  segment 


the 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  solid  content  of  a 
zone  EFDCE,  whose  height  or  =  30  in- 
ches, the  greater  diameter  EF  =  60  in- 
ches, and  the  less  diameter  AB  =  40  in- 
ches t  Ans.  75398.4  cubic  inches. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  solidity  of  the  mid- 
dle zone  of  a  sphere  ABDCA,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  whole  sphere  EF  =  80  inches, 
the  height  nr=64  inches. 


Ans.  238070.5408  cubic  inches. 


PROBLEM   IV. 


To  find  the  convex  surface  of  any  segment  or  tone  of  a    [ 
sphere^  or  spherical  revoloid. 

Rule.— Multiply  the  perimeter  of  a  middle  section  of  the 
whole  sphere  or  revoloid,  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis, 
by  the  height  of  the  segment  or  zone. 

Scholium.  This  is  the  same  as  the  rule  given  in  the  Ele 
ments  of  Geometry  for  a  spherical  segment  or  zone,  viz :  its 
convex  surface  is  there  said  to  be  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
segment  or  zone,  multiplied  by  the  circumference  of  the 
sphere.  The  same  rules  as  there  given  for  segments  and  sec- 
tors of  a  sphere,  will  answer  also  for  segments  and  sectors  of 
right  revoloids. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  convex  surface  of  a  segment  of  a  right 
revoloid,  whose  height  is  2  feet,  the  perimeter  of  a  central 
conjugate  section  of  the  whole  revoloid  being  40  feet  7 
40x2=80,  the  surface  required. 
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Ex.  2.  Required  the  convex  surface  of  a  zone  of  a  rectan* 
gular  right  revoloid  whose  height  is  6  feet,  the  whole  altitude 
c(  the  revoloid  beinff  10^  feet  Ans.  252  feet. 

Ex.  3.  Required  the  convex  surface  of  a  segment  of  a  hex<« 
agonal  right  revoloid,  whose  height  is  5^  feet,  the  axis  of  the 
revoloid  being  10  feet  Ans.  100.5255825  square  feet 

PROBLBM  V. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  sector  of  a  spherical  or  right  revoloid. 

RuLB. — ^Multiply  its  convex  surface  by  one-third  the  semi- 
axis  of  the  revoloid. 

Ex.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  revoloidal  sector,  whose  con* 
vex  surface  is  10  square  feet,  the  axis  of  the  revoloid  being 
10  feet? 

10x^X5=16|,  the  solidity. 

PROBLEM   VI. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  segment  or  zone  of  a  spherical  revo* 

loid. 

RuLB« — Find  the  solidity  of  the  revoloidal  sector  having  the 
same  convex  surface ;  find  also,  the  solidity  of  the  pyramid 
having  the  same  base  as  the  segment,  and  whose  vertice  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  revoloid  :  subtract  the  solidity  of  the  pyrti- 
mid  from  that  of  the  sector,  which  will  give  the  solidity  of  the 
segment  if  the  segment  is  less  than  a  semi-revoloid  ;  and  add 
the  solidity  of  the  pyramid  to  that  of  the  sector,  if  the  seg- 
ment be  greater  than  a  semi-revoloid. 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  segment  of  a  rectangular 
revoloid  whose  convex  surface  is  40  square  feet  the  axis  of 
the  revoloid  being  10  feet  t 

Here,  the  sector  will  be  found  =  40X^=66}  solid  feet 
and  the  height  of  the  segment  will  be  found  ==  1  foot ;  hence» 
(5'— 4')=36  =  the  base  of  the  segment ;  and  86X4Xi  =  48 
=  the  solidity  of  the  pyramid. 

Therefore,  66| — 48=18}  cubic  feet  the  solidity  required. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  solidity  of  the  segment  of  an  octagon^ 
al  revoloid,  whose  convex  surface  is  100  feet  the  axis  of  the 
revoloid  being  10  feet 
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PKOBLBll   VII. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  segment  of  a  spheroid,  made  by  a  plane 
paralkl  to  either  axis* 

Scholium.  Since  the  segment  of  a  spheroid  is  the  segment 
of  a  sphere,  expanded  or  contracted  in  the  ratio  of  the  major 
and  minor  axes  ;  hence,  we  have  the  following. 

Rule.  Find  the  solidity  of  a  corresponding  segment  of  the 
same  altitude,  from  a  sphere  described  on  the  same  axis  as 
that  of  the  segment ;  then,  as  this  axis  is  to  its  conjugate,  so  is 
the  sj)herical  segment  to  the  spheroidal  segment,  if  the  seg- 
ments base  is  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis.  Or  as  the  square  of 
this  axis  is  to  tne  square  of  its  conjugate,  so  is  the  spherical 
segment  to  the  spheroidal  segment,  if  the  base  is  circular  or 
parallel  to  the  revolving  axis. 

Note.  The  same  will  also  apply  to  the  segment  of  an  ellip- 
tical revoloid  compared  with  a  corresponding  segment  of  a 
spherical  or  right  revoloid. 

Ex.  1.  In  the  prolate  spheroid 
ACBD  the  fixed  axis  AB=50.the  re- 
volving axis  CD=30,  required  the  so- 
lidity of  the  segment  EFCE,  its 
height  EG=6,  the  base  being  parallel 
to  the  fixed  axis  AB.J 

D 

The  solidity  of  a  spherical  segment,  whose  height  is  CG, 
the  diameter  being  CD=  1470.2688. 

Hence,  by  the  rule, 

CD  :  AB  :  :  1470.2688  :  EFCE ; 
or  SO  :  50  :  :  1470.2688  :  2450.448  the  solidity  of  the  segment 
EFCE. 

Ex.  2.  In  an  oblate  spheroid,  whose  revolving  axis  AB=50, 
the  fixed  axis  CD=30 ;  required  the  solid  content  of  the  seg- 
ment EFCE,  whose  height  =  5,  its  base  being  perpendicular , 
to  the  revolving  axis.  Ans.  1099.56. 

Ex.  8.  Required  the  solidity  of  the  segment  EFCE  of  the 
prolate  spheroid  ACBDA,  the  fixed  axis  DB=48,  the  revolving 
axis  CD=38.  and  the  height  of  the  segment  CG=  16,  the  base 
being  perpendicular  to  the  revolving  axis. 

Ans.  13883.8878. 
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Ex.  4.  Required  the  solidity  of 
the  segment  EAFE  of  a  prolate 
spheroid,  the  height  AG =5  inches, 
its  base  being  parallel  to  the  reirolv- 
ing  axis,  which  is  30  inches,  its  fixed 
axis  being  50  inches. 

The  solidity  of  a  spherical  segment,  whose  altitude  is  AG 
of  a  sphere, 'whose  axis  is  AB,  is  1832,6  cubic  inches. 

AB« :  CD* : :  1832.6  :  EAFE  ; 
or  2500  :  900  : :  1832.6  :  659.736  the  solidity  of  the  segment 
EAFE. 

Ex.  5.  Required  the  solid  content  of  the  segment  of  iheprolaU 
spheroid  EAFE,  its  base  being  parallel  to  the  revolving  axis  ; 
the  height  AG=1,  the  fixed  axis  AB — 10,  and  the  revolving 
axis  CD=r6.  Ans.  5.2778'. 

Ex.  6.  The  fixed  axis  CD  of  an  Mate  spheroid  being  30, 
the  revolving  axis  AB=50,  and  the  height  of  the  segmented, 
its  base  being  parallel  to  the  revolving  axis  ;  required  the  so- 
lidity of  the  spheroidal  segment.  Ans.  4084.08. 

PROBLEM    VIII. 

To  find  the  solid  content  of  the  middle  frustvm  of  a  spheroid. 

CASE    I. 

When  the  ends  are  circulary  or  parallel  to  the  revolving  axis. 

Rule.  To  twice  the  square  of  the  middle  diameter,  add  the 
square  of  the  diameter  of  one  end  ;  multiply  this  sum  by  the 
length  of  the  frustum,  and  the  product  again  by  .2618  {which 
is  one-third  of  .1854^)  for  the  solidity  of  the  middle  frustum. 

Scholium.  This,  and  the  following  rule  is  derived  from  the 
principles  contained  in  scholium  page  156,  this  volume. 

Ex.  1.   Required  the  solidity  of  ^ 

the  middle  frustum  FCGHDFE  of  a 
prolate  spheroid,  the  middle  diame- 
ter CD =30,  the  diameter  of  each 
circular  end  EF  or  GH=18,  and 
the  length  cr= 40. 

Here  (2CD-+GH0  XcrX  .2618  =  [(30'X2)+  18']  X  40X 
.2618= (1800+324)  X  40X  .2618  =  22242.528  the  solidity  of 
the  middle  frustum  ECGHDFE  required. 
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Ex.  2.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  nriddle  frustam 
ECGHDFB  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  having  the  less  diametert 
of  the  circular  ends  EF  andGH,  each  equal  40  ;  the  middle 
or  greater  diameter  CD=50,  and  the  kngth  cr^^lS  7 

Ans.  81101.84. 


CASE    Ilr 

When  ike  ends  are  eUiftical.  or  perpendicular  to  ike  revobnng 

axis. 

Rule.  To  twice  the  product  of  the  major  and  minor  axes 
of  the  middle  section,  add  the  product  of  the  major  and  minor 
axis  of  one  end  ;  then  multiply  this  sum  by  the  length  of  the 
frustum,  and  the  product  again  by  .2618,  for  the  solid  content 
of  the  middle  frustum. 

Ex.  U  In  the  middle  frustum 
EFHGE  of  an  obhUe  spheroid,  the 
major  and  minor  axes  of  the  middle 
or  greater  elliptic  section  AB  are  50 
and  30,  and  the  major  and  minor 
axis  at  one  end  EF  are  40  and  24, 
the  height  IK=:9  ;  required  the  solid  content  of  the  midiBe 
frustum. 

Here  (50X30X2)  +  (40X24)  X  9  X  .2618=  (300+060)  X 
2.3562  =  9330.552,  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  EFHGE  re- 
quired. 

Ex.  2.  In  the  middle  frustum  EFHGE  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 
the  two  axes  of  the  middle  ellipse  are  50  and  30,  and  those  of 
each  end  are  30  and  18,  the  height  of  the  frustum  IK  =^  40  ; 
required  the  solid  content  of  the  frustum  EFHGE. 

Ans.  37070.88. 


PBOBLEM   IX. 


To  find  the  solidity  of  a  paraboloid  or  a  vertical  parabolic 

revoloid. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  half  the  height. 


Ex.  I.  If  the  diameter  of  the  base  of 
a  paraboloid  be  12  feet,  and  height  22 
feet,  what  is  the  solidity  7 

Ans.  1243. 
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Ex.  3.  If  the  sides  AB,  CB  of  the  rectangu-^ 
lar  base  of  a  parabolic  semi-revoloid  or  pyra- 
moid  ABCD  are  each  =10  inches,  and  the  al- 
titude FD=18  inches,  required  its  solidity.J 
Ans.  1600  cubic  inches. 


D 


PROBLEM    X. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  a  parabolic  conoid^  or 
or  paraboioiaf  or  of  a  vertical  parabolic  revoloid. 

RucE.  Multiply  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  by 
half  their  distance. 

Ex.  ].  What  is  the  solid  content  of 
the  frustum  of  a  paraboloid,  the  greater 
diameter  DC  =  30,  the  least  diameter 
AB=:24,  and  the  altitude  EF^9  7 

Ans.  5216.62G8. 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  content  in  wirie  gallons  of  a  cask  in  the 
form  of  two  equal  frustums  of  a  paraboloid  ;  the  length=2EF 
s=40  inches,  the  bung  diameter  DC=32  inches,  and  the  head 
diameter  AB=>24  inches  ;  the  gallon  containing  231  cubic 
inches  t  Ans.  108.768  gals. 

PROBLEM   XI. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  hyperbolic  conoid^  or  otherwise  called 
a  hyperboloid. 

Rule.  To  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  base,  add  the  square 
of  the  diameter  in  the  middle,  between  the  base  and  top;  multi- 
ply this  sum  by  the  altitude,  and  the  product  again  by  .5236, 
for  the  solidity  of  the  hyperboloid.     (Art.  22,  Chag.  II,  B.  V.) 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  solidity  of  an  hyperboloid  MBNM, 
whose  altitude  KB=10,  the  radius  of  its  base  MK=12,  and 
the  middle  diameter  PG=6>/7  ? 
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Here  (MK*  +  PG')  X  KB  X  .5236 
=  [12*  +  (6v/7)*]  X  10  X  6.236 
=  [144  +  (6*  X  7)]  X  .5236  = 
(144  +  252)  X  5.236  =  2073.456,  the 
solidity  of  the  hyperboloid  MBNM  re- 
quired. 


Ex.  2.  Required  the  soh'dity  of  the  hyperbploid  MBNM, 
whose  altitude  KB==50,  the  radius  of  its  oase  MK=52,  and 
the  middle  diameter  PG=68.  Ans.  191847.04. 

PROBLEM,   XII. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  a  hyperbolic  conoid^  or 
hyperboloid. 

Rule.  To  four  times  the  square  of  the  middle  diameter,  add 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  greatest  and  least  diameters ; 
then  multiply  this  sum  by  the  altitude  of  the  frustum,  and  that 
product  again  by  .1309,  {it  being  the  sixth  part  of  .1854,)  for 
the  solidity. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  solidity  of  the 
frustum  of  the  hyperbolic  conoid 
PGDCP,  the  height  EH=7,  the  great- 
est  diameter  CD=48,  the  middle  diam- 
eter MN=38,  and  the  least  diameter 
PG=27. 

Here  (4MN'+CD«  +  PG')  X  EHx 
.1309=[(38*X4)+48^+27']  X  .1309= 
(5776+2304+729) X7X  .1309=  8809 
X7X. 1309=8071.6867,  the  solid  con- 
tent  of  the  frustum  PGDCP  required. 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  a  hyperbo- 
lic conoid  PGDCP,  whose  greatest  diameter  CD  =  10,  the 
least  diameter  PG=6,  the  diameter  MN= 8 J,  and  the  altitude 
EH=12.  Ans.  667.59. 

Ex.  3.  A  cask,  in  the  form  of  two  equal  frustums  of  a  hy- 

Kerbolic  conoid,  having  its  bung  diameter  CD=32  inches,  its 
ead  diameter  PG  =  24  inches,  and  the  diameter  in- the  mid- 
dle, between  the  bung  and  head  MN=f  v/310,  the  length  of 
the  cask  2  EH  =  40  inches ;  required  the  content  in  wine 
gallons. 

Ans.  24998.7584  cubic  inche8«=  108.2 19,  &c.  gallons. 
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PROBLEM   XIU. 

Tofindy  hy  a  general  ruk,  the  solidity  of  any  solids  frustum^  or 
segmentj  produced  by  the  revolution  of  any  conic  sectionf  or 
of  any  reuohid  circumscribing  such  solids. 

General  Role.  To  the  sum  of  the  ends,  add  four  times 
a  section  eauidistant  therefrom,  and  multiply  this  sum  by  one- 
sixth  of  the  length. 

Scholium.  This  rule  is  true  for  any  solid  or  segment,  ^hich 
is  generated  by  any  multiple  or  power  of  a  series  of  numbers 
in  arithmetical  progression.     (See  Book  V,  Chap.  1  &  2.) 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  sphere,  whose  diameter  is2f 

The  area  of  its  central  section,  or  of  its  great  circle  is 
3,14159. 

Hence  3,1 4169X4Xf =4,18878  the  solidity. 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  solidity  of  a  zone  of  a  spheroid,  whose 
two  bases  are  ID  and  5  square  inches,  and  whose  central  section 

Crallel  to  the  bases  is  9  square  inches,  the  height  of  the  zone 
ing  18  inches  ?  Ans.  153  cubic  inches. 

problem  xiy. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  circular  spindle^  produced  by  the  revo^ 
tation  of  a  circular  segment  about  its  base  or  chord  as  an 
axis. 

Rule.  From  J  of  the  cube  of  half  the  axis,  subtract  the  pro- 
duct of  the  central  distance  into  half  the  revolving  circular 
segment,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  four  times  3.14159. 
If  a=the  area  of  the  revolving  circular  segment, 
/=half  the  length  or  axis  of  the  spindle, 
[c=:the  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  centre  of  the  circle 
to  which  the  revolving  segment  belongs ; 
The  solidity=(if—iac)X 4X3.14159.  '   c 

Ex.  Let  a  circular  spindle  ACBD  be  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution  of  the  segment 
ABC,  about  AB.  If  the  axis  AB  be  140, 
and  CP  half  the  middle  diameter  of  the 
spindle  be  38.4  ;  what  is  the  solidity  ? 


The  area  of  the  revolving  segment  is         3791 
The  central  distance  OE  44.6 

The  solidity  of  the  spindle  374402 
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FROBLBM   XV. 

To  find  the  surface  of  a  circular  spindle. 

Rule.  Subtract  the  product  of  the  revolving  arc,  multiplied 
by  the  central  distance,  from  the  product  of  Uie  length  of  the 
spindle  into  the  radius,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  twice 
8.1416,  and  this  product  will  be  the  surface. 

Ex.  Required  the  surface  of  a  circular  spindle  ACBDA^ 
whose  length  AB  =  40,  and  middle  diameter  CD  =  30,  the 
length  of  the  arc  ACB  being  53|. 

The  height  of  the  revolving  segment =15,  the  radius  of  the 
circle=20J,  the  central  distance  0E=5|. 

(ABxOC—ACBxOE)X  8,1416X2 
=  (40X20|—53iX5J)  6.2832=3281.22;,  the  surface  of  the 
spindle  ACBDA  required. 

PROBLEM   XVI. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  the  middle  frusltan  of  a  circular  spindk. 

Rule.  From  the  square  of  half  the  axis  of  the  whole  spin- 
dle subtract  \  of  the  square  of  half  the  length  of  the  frustum ; 
multiply  the  remainder  by  this  half  length  ;  from  the  product 
subtract  the  product  df  the  revolving  area  into  the  central  dis- 
tance ;  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  twice  3.14159. 
If  L= half  the  length  or  axis  of  the  whole  spindle, 
/=half  the  length  of  the  middle  frustum, 
c=the  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
a=the  area  of  the  figure  which,  by  reveling,  produces 

the  frustum  ; 
Thesolidity=:((L*— l?)X^-«c)X2X3.14159, 

E 


Ex.  If  the  diameter  of  each 
end  of  a  frustum   of  a  circular  ^ 
spindle  be  21.6,  the  middle  diam- 
eter 60,  and  the  length  70 ;  what 
is  the  solidity  ? 


The  length  of  the  whole  spindle  is 
The  central  distance 
Th6  reveling  area 
The  solidity 

Scholium.  The  middle  frustum  of  a  circular  spindle  may  be 
resolved  into  a  cylinder,  whose  two  bases  are  AD,  CB,  and  a 
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ring  described  by  the  revolution  of  the  segment  CDE  about  the 
axis  KL  ;  this  ring  may  also  be  resolved  into  a  cylindric  seg- 
ment, whose  base  is  the  segment  DCE,  and  whose  altitude  ia 
^the  inner  diameter  of  the  ring,  and  a  crrcular  spindle  formed 
by  revolving  the  segment  DCE  about  its  chord  DC.  (Prop. 
lU,  Cor.  i3,  B.  III.)  Hence  its  content  may  be  calculated  ac- 
'Cordingly. 

PROBLEM   XVII. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  an  elliptic  spindle. 

Rule.  First  find  the  solidity  of  a  circular  spindle,  generated 
from  a  segment,  whose  height  CG,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
elliptical  segment,  generating  the  elliptic  spindle,  the  radius  of 
the  circle  being  CO. 

Then,  as  the  length  of  the  circular  spindle  is  to  that  of  the 
elliptic  spindle,  so  is  the  solidity  of  the  circular  spindle  to  that 
of  the  elliptic  spindle. 

Ex.  If  half  the  middle  diameter 
CD  of  an  elliptic  spindle  is  38.4,  and 
its  axis  AB=200,  its  central  distance 
*OG  being  44.6,  what  is  its  solidity  ? 

The  solidity  of  a  circular  spindle 
iiaving  the  same  middle  diameter, 
and  the  same  central  distance,  we 
iiave  found  (Prob.  XIV,)  ==374402,  but  its  length  is  140,  there- 
fore by  the  rule. 

140  :  200  :  374402  :  534860  the  solidity  required. 

PKOBLEM   XVIII. 

^ofind  the  solidity  of  a  parabolic  spindk,  produced  by  the  re* 
volution  of  a  parabola  about  a  double  ordinate  or  base. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  middle  diameter  by  yj  o^ 
die  axis,  and  the  product  by  .7854. 

Ex.  If  the  axis  of  a  parabolic 
spindle  be  30,  and  the  middle 
diameter  17,  what  is  the  solidity  7 
Ans.  3631.7 


PROBLEM    XIX. 


To  find  the  solidity  of  the  middle  frustum  of  a  parabolic  spindlc' 

Rule.  Add  together  the  square  of  the  end  diameter,  and 
twice  the  square  of  the  middle  diameter  ;  from  the  sum  sub- 
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tract  f  of  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the  diameters,  and 
multiply  the  remainder  by  |  of  the  length,  and  the  prodiiet 
by  .7864. 

If  I>  and  d=ihe  two  diameters,  and  /=the  length  ; 

The  solidity=(2D*+d»— I  (D— rf)')X  J/X.7854. 

Ex.  If  the  end  diameters  of  a 
frustum  of  a  parabolic  spindle  be 
each  12  inches,  the  middle  dian»- 
eter  16,  and  the  length  30 ;  what 
is  the  solidity  ? 

Ans.  5102  i^lches. 


PROBCEM   XX. 

To  find  the  convex  surface  of  a  cylindric  ungvla. 

RuLE^  From  the  product  of  the  diameter  and  sine,  subtract 
the  product  of  the  arc  and  cosine,  and  multiply  the  difference 
by  the  altitude  divided  by  the  versed  sine. 
Let  A=fhe  altitude  AD, 
.u=the  versed  sine  AF, 
£/=the  diameter  AB 
a=the  arc  EAG, 
A=the  right  sineFG, 
c=the  cosine  of  the  half  arc. 


Then x 

V 


A=the  convex  surface^ 


Scholium  1.  When  F  is  the  centre  of  the  base  ;  then  »=*= 
d,c^o  ;  and  then  the  rule  becomes  rfA,  viz.,  the  surface  is=r 
the  product  of  the  diameter  into  the  height. 
2.  When  AF  excedes  ^AB,  then  ac  must  be  added,  and  the 
ds+ac 
expression  becomes xA=the  surface. 

V 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  curve  surface  of  an  ungula  EGDA, 
whose  base  is  half  the  base  of  the  cylinder  and  height,  AD= 
10,  the  radius  FG=10  ?  Ans.  100. 

Ex.  2.  Given  the  diameter  AB  =  100  the  height  AD=140r 
and  the  versed  sine  AF=10,  required  the  curve  surface. 

Ans.  5962,738. 

Scholium.  The  same  considerations  will  apply  to  cylindric 
ungulas,  as  for  circular  spindles,  taking  GE  as  the  axis  of 
the  spindle,  and  AD  the  circumference  of  a  middle  section. 
(Prop.  IV,  Cor.  1,B.  UL) 
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PKOBLEM   XXL 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  cylindric  ungula. 

CASE    I. 

When  the  hose  of  the  ungula  is  =  half  the  base  of  the  cylinder 

Rule.  Multiply  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  base  by  the 
altitude  of  the  ungula,  and  take  |  the  product  for  the  solidity. 

Scholium.  This  rule  is  absolute,  without 
reference  to  the  circle's  qimdrature,  (Prop. 
VI,  Cor.  5,B.III,)  (*=|r»A,  Formula  6,  Page 
92.) 

Ex.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  cylindric 
ungula  AEFC,  whose  base  EFC  is  half  that 
of  the  cylinder,  the  diameter  EF  being  6,  and 
the  altitude  CA  of  the  ungula  being  16, 
3'X16X  1=96  the  solidity  required. 


CASE   U. 

When   the  base  of  the  ungula  is  greater  or  less  than  half 
that  cf  the  cylinder. 

Subtract  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  radius  and  the  versed  sine  or  heicht,  from 
one-twelfth  of  the  cube  of  the  chord  of  the  base,  if  the  versed 
sine  be  less  less  than  the  radius,  otherwise  add  this  product^ 
multiplying  this  result  by  the  altitude  ol  the  ungula,  and 
divide  this  product  by  the  versed  sine. 

If  a=the  area  FEC  of  the  segment  forming  the  base  of  the 
ungula,  r=the  radius,  FI  t;=the  versed  sine  CI,c  =  the  chord 
EF,  and  A=the  altitude  AC. 

Then  will  the  solidity  of  any  cylindric  ungula= 

(T^c=fc(rc/)tj)a)- 

Ex.  Given  the  diameter  HC  50  inches,  the  altitude  AC  of 
the  ungula=12Q  inches  fhe  versed  sine  IF=10  inches,  requir- 
ed the  solidity  of  the  ungula. 

The  chord  EF  will  be  found =40  inches.  The  area  of  the 
base  279.56. 

Whence,  by  the  rule,  AF  being  less  than  JHC,  we  have 

(t'jC*— (r— t))a) — =136709 J   cubic  inches,  the  solidity  of  the 
ungula  EFCA. 
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Scholium.  When  the  section  passes  ob- 
liquely through  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
cylinder,  the  content  ot  the  ungula  may  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  greatest 
and  least  heights  of  the  ungula  by  the  area 
of  the  base,  and  its  surface  may  be  found  by 
multiplying  |  the  sum  ofthe  greatest  and  least 
heights  by  the  perimeter  of  Uie  base. 


Hence,  the  ungula  ABD  is  equal  to  half  d 
the  cylinder  ABCD,  both  in  its  surface  and 
solidity. 

2.  The  complement  LMHKD,  DKHCB 
of  any  ungula  LMPD,  BGAED,  may  be 
found  by  suotracting  the  solidity  of  the  un- 

fula  from  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  of  equal 
ase  and  altitude. 


rnoBLEM  xxn. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  conical  ungula^  cut  from  the  cone^  or 
frustum^  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  side  ofthe  cone. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  diameter  ofthe 
base  of  the  frustum,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  difference 
of  the  diameters  of  the  two  bases  ;  from  this  quotient  subtract 
four-thirds  of  the  product  of  the  less  diameter  by  the  square 
root  of  the  product  of  the  less  diameter,  and  difference  of  the 
diameters.  Multiply  the  remainder  by  one^third  ofthe  height, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  content 
Let  a=the  area  ofthe  base  cmB, 

D=AB  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 

frustum, 
£2= ED  the  diameter  at  the  top, 
A=the  height  ^^^^^ 

Then  will  the  solidity  of  the  ungula=:  A  v::i;^H^^  ^ 

Ex.  If  the  diameter  AB=30  inches,  the  diameter  ED=19.2 
inches,  and  the  height  ocf  =  18  inches,  what  is  the  content  oS 
the  ungula  ?  Ans.  1606.41. 
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Scholium.  Other  formulse  may  be  found  in  the  general 
scholia,  at  pages  191,  &c.,  for  cylindric  and  conic  ungula8;it 
is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  problems  here. 

PROBLEM   XXIII. 

To  find  the  solidity  of  a  cylindrical  ring. 

Rule.  Multiply  half  the  sum  of  the  inner  and  outer  circum- 
jferences  by  the  area  of  a  section  of  the  ring. 

Schqlium.  This  rule  answers  for  all  rings,  the  virtual  centres 
of  whose  sections  are  in  the  centre  of  magnitudes  of  such 
sections. 

For  all  other  rings  see  Prop.  XL  and  Corollaries  B.  IIL 


What  is  the  solidity  of  the  cylindric 
ring  AD,  whose  inner  diameter  BC 
is  10  inches*  and  whose  outer  diam- 
eter AD  is  20  inches  1 

Ans.  025.436  inches. 


Scholium.  This  ring  is  equivalent  to  a  segment  ABGFA 
of  a  cylinder,  whose  section  DE  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ring, 
and  whose  length  F6  =  the  inner  circumference,  and  AB  =3 
the  outer  circumference. 

AN  D  OB 


Ex.  2.  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  cyl- 
indric ring  EF,  whose  inner  diameter  is 
'O,  and  its  outer  diamer  EF  10  inches? 
Ans.  308,478  inches. 


Scholium.  This  rin^  is  equivalent  to  the  segment  ABC  of  a 
cylinder,  whose  length  AB  i8=:the  ^ter  circumference  of  the 
ring. 


GAUGING  OP  CASKS* 


Art.  1 .  Gauging  of  casks  is  a  practical  art ;  and  since 
casks  are  not  commonly  constructed  iu  exact  conformity  with 
any  regular  mathematical  figure,  the  subject  does  not  admit 
of  being  treated  in  a  very  scientific  manner ;  by  most  writers 
on  the  subject,  however,  they  are  considered  as  nearly  coiiv- 
ciding  with  one  of  the  following  forms  : 

J;  JThe  ..iddle  fn«aa,  j  "{j  ^Wk  .p««.. 
»:iTl„e,»lfn„.u™i    j^,'.P^"»* 

The  secoTid  of  these  varieties  agrees  more  nearly  than  any 
of  the  others,  with  the  forms  of  casks,  as  ihey  are  commonly 
made.  The  first  is  too  much  curved,  the  third  too  little,  and 
the  fourth  not  at  all,  from  the  head  to  the  bung. 

2.  Rules  have  already  been  given,  for  finding  the  capacity 
of  each  of  the  four  varieties  of  casks.  As  the  dimensions  are 
taken  in  inches^  these  rules  will  give  the  contents  in  cubic 
inches.  To  abridge  the  compulation,  and  adapt  it  to  the  par- 
ticular measures  used  in  gauging,  the  factor  .7854  is  divided 
by  282  or  321 ;  and  the  quotient  is  used  instead  of  .7853,  for 
finding  the  capacity  in  ale  gallons  or  wine  gallons. 

Now'-^Q2-=(K)2785,  or  .0028  nearly ; 

And  "23i~'=-^^^^ 

If  then  .0028  and  0034  be  substituted  for  .7854,  in  the  sule' 
referred  to  above  ;  the  contents  of  the  cask  will  be  given  in 
ale  gallons  and  whne  gallons*  These  numbers  are  to  each 
other  nearly  as  9  to  11.. 

PROBLEM   I. 

To  calculate  the  contents  of  a  cask,  in  the  form  of  the  middle 
frustum  of  a  spheroid]  being  a  cask  of  the  first  variety. 

Rule.  Add  together  the  square  of  the  head  diameter,  and 
twice  the  square  of  the  bung  diameter ;  multiply  the  sum  by 
i  of  the  length,  and  the  product  by  .0028  for  ale  gallons,  or 
by  .0034  for  wine  gallons. 
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If  D  and  d=  the  two  diametert 
nnd  /=  the  length  ; 

The  capacity  in  inches= 
(2D*+d')Xi/X.7854. 

And  by  substituting  .0028  or 
•0034  for  7854,  we  have  the  capacity 
in  ale  gallons  or  wine  gallons. 

Ex.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  cask  of  the  first  form,  whose 
length  AB  is  30  in(;he8,  its  head  diameter  EF  18,  and  its 
bung  diameter  CD  24  7 

Ans.  41.3  ale  gallons, 
or  50.2  wine  gallons. 

PROBLEM   11. 

To  calculate  the  contents  of  a  cask^  in  the  form  of  the  middk 
frustum  of  a  parabolic  spindle^  being  a  cask  of  the  second 
variety. 

Rule.  Add  together  the  square  of  the  head  diameter,  and 
twice  the  square  of  the  bung  diameter,  and  from  the  sum  sub- 
tract f  of  the  square  of  the  difference  of  the  diameters  ;  mul- 
tiply the  remainder  by  |  of  the  length,  and  product  by  .0028 
for  ale  gallons,  or  ,0034  for  wine  gallons. 

The  capacity  in  inches^ 
(2D*+(P— i(D— rf)')  X  ilX  .7854. 

Ex.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a 
cask  of  the  second  form,  whose 
length  AB  is  30  nches,  its  head  diam- 
eter BF  =  18,  and  its  bung  diameter 
CD=24  ? 

Answer  40.9  ale  gallons, 
or  49.7  wine  gallons. 

PROBIEM   IIL 

To  calculate  the  contents  of  a  cask^  in  the  form  of  two  equal  frus- 
tums of  a  paraboloid^  being  a  cask  of  the  third  variety. 

Rule.  Add  together  the  square  of  the  head  diameter,  and 
the  square  of  the  bung  diameter  ;  multiply  the  sum  by  half  the 
length,  and  the  product  by  .0028  for  ale  gallons,  or  .0034  for 
wine  gallons. 
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The  capacity  in  inches^ 
(D*+<f)Xi/X.7864. 

Ex.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  cask 
of  the  third  form,  whose  dimensions 
are,  as  before,  30, 18,  and  241 

Ans.  37.8  ale  gallons, 
or  45.0  wine  gallons. 

PROBLBH  IT. 

To  calculate  the  contents  of  a  cask^  in  (ke  form  of  two  equal 
frustums  of  a  cone. 

iRuLB.  Add  together  the  square  of  the  head  diameter,  the 
square  of  the  bung  diameter ;  and  the  product  of  the  two  diam* 
eters  ;  multiply  the  sum  by  ^  of  the  length,  and  the  product  by 
.0028  for  ale  gallons,  or  .0034  for  wine  gallons. 

The  capacity,  in  inches=         '  c 

(D»+cP+Dd)  X  J/X  .7854. 

Ex.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  cask 
of  the  fourth  form,  whose  length  AB  is  -^j 
30,  and  its  diameters  EF  and  CD  =:  18 
and  24? 

Ans.  37.3  al^  gallons, 
or  45,3  wine  gallons. 

Scholium.  In  the  preceding  rules,  it  is  supposed  that  the  cade 
corresponds  to  the  different  varieties^  whereas,  it  is  seldom  that 
a  cask  perfectly  coincides  with  either;  but  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  the  truth,  when  accuracy  is  required,  the  follow- 
ing rules,  the  demonstration  of  which  will  be  found  in  Hut- 
ton's  Mensuration,  are  to  be  preferred. 

FROBLEM   T. 

To    calculate  the  contents  of  any  common  cash  from  three 

dimensions. 

Rule.  Add  together 

25  times  the  square  of  the  head  diameter, 

39  times  the  square  of  the  bung  diameter,  and 

26  times  the  product  of  the  two  diameters. 
Multiply  the  sum  by  the  length,  divide  the  product  by  90r 

and  multiply  the  quotient  by  .0028  for  ale  gallonsr  or  .0034  for 
wine  gallons. 
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The  capacity  in  inches^ 

(89D  +25cP  +  26DcOx^X.7864. 

Ex.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a 
cask  whose  length  is  30  inches,  the 
head  diameter  18,  and  the  bung 
diameter  24  f 


Ans.  39  ale  gallons, 
or  47^  wine  gallons. 


PROBLEM   VI* 


To  calculate  the  contents  of  a  cask  from  four  dimensions,  the 
length,  the  head  and  liung  diameters,  and  a  diameter  taken 
in  the  middle  between  the  head  and  the  bung. 

Rule.  Add  together  the  squares  of  the  head  diameter,  of 
the  bung  diameter,  and  of  double  the  middle  diameter  ;  multi- 
ply the  sum  by  ^  of  the  length,  and  the  product  by  .0028  for 
ale  gallons,  or  .0034  for  wine  gallons. 

If  D  =  the  bung  diameter,  </=  the  head  diameter,  m  =  the 
middle  diameter,  and  /=the  length  ; 

The  capacity  in  inches = 

(D«+i«+2m^)  Xi/X  .7864. 

Ai 

Ex.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a 
cask,  whose  length  cr  is  30  in- 
ches, the  head  diameter  EF=  18, 
the  bung  diameter  CD  =  24,  and  the  middle  diameter  IK  22^  T 

Ans.  41  ale  gallons, 
or  49|  wine  gallons. 

Scholium.  In  making  the  calculations  in  gauging,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  rules,  multiplications  and  divisions  are 
frequently  performed  by  means  of  a  Sliding  Rule,  on  which 
are  placed  a  number  of  logarithmic  lines,  similar  to  those  on 
Gunter's  Scale. 

Another  instrument  commonly  used  in  gauging  is  the  Du^- 
onal  Rod.  By  this,  the  capacity  of  a  cask  is  very  expeditiously 
found,  from  a  single  dimension,  the  distance  from  the  bung 
to  the  intersectioU'  of  the  opposite  stave  with  the  bead.  The 
measure  is  taken  by  extending  the  rod  through  the  cask,  from 
the  bung  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  head.  The  number 
of  gallons  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  line  thus  found, 
is  marked  on  the  rod.  The  logarithmic  lines  on  the  gauging 
rod  are  to  be  usad  in  the  same  manner,  as  o&  the  sliding 
rule. 
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ULLAGE  OF  CASKS. 

Art.  2.  When  a  cask  is  partly  filled,  the  whole  capacity  if 
divided,  by  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  into  two  portions  ;  the 
least  of  which,  whether  full  or  empty,  is  called  the  ullage. 
In  finding  the  ullage,  the  cask  is  supposed  to  be  in  One  of  two 
positions ;  either  standing,  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon  ;  or  lying,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon.  The 
rules  for  ullage  which  are  exact,  particularly  those  for  lying 
casks,  are  too  complicated  for  common  use.  The  following 
are  sufficiently  near  approximations.  See  Hutton's  Mensura- 
tion. 

PROBLEM   VtL 

To  calculaU  the  ullage  of  a  standing  cask. 

RuLE«  Add  together  the  squares  of  the  diameter  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquor,  of  the  diameter  of  the  nearest  end,  and  of 
double  the  diameter  in  the  middle  between  the  other  two ; 
multiply  the  sum  by  \  of  the  distance  between  the  surface  and 
the  nearest  end,  and  the  product  by  .0028  for  ale  gallons,  or 
•0034  for  wine  gallons. 
If  D=the  diameter  of  the  surface  of  the  liquor, 
£2=the  diameter  of  the  nearest  end, 
m=the  middle  diameter,  and 

2:=  the  distance  between  the  surface  and  the  nearest  end ; 
The  ullage  in  inches=(D*+(?+2m«)Xi/X.7864. 

Ex.  If  the  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  in  a  stand- 
ing cask,  be  32  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  nearest  end  24,  the 
middle  diameter  29,  and  the  distance  between  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  and  the  nearest  end  12 ;  what  is  the  ullage  7 

Ans.  27|  ale  gallons,  or  33^  wine  gallons. 

PROBLEM  viu. 
To  calculate  the  tillage  of  a  lying  cask* 

Rule.  Divide  the  distance  from  the  bung  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquor,  by  the  whole  bung  diameter,  find  the  area  of  a  cir- 
cular segment,  whose  versed  sine  is  the  quotient  in  a  circle, 
whose  diameter  is  J,  and  multiply  it  by  the  whole  capacity  of 
the  cask,  and  the  product  by  1|  for  the  part  which  is  empty. 

If  the  cask  be  not  half  full,  divide  the  depth  of  the  liquor  by 
the  whole  bung  diameter,  and  find  the  area  of  the  segment, 
multiply,  &c.,  for  the  contents  of  the  part  which  is  full. 

Ex.  If  the  whole  capacity  of  a  lying  cask  be  41  ale  gallons, 
or  40|  wine  gallons,  the  bung  diameter  24  inches,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bung  to  the  surface  of  the  liquor  O  inches,  what 
is  the  ullage  T  Ans.  7}  ale  gallons,  or  9|  wine  gallons. 


OF  THX 

'  SPECIFIC  GRiVITY  OF  SOLIDS  AND  FLUIDS. 

Tbb  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are  their  relative  woighCs, 
OMitained  under  the  same  given  magnitude  as  a*  cubic  foot»  09 
a  cubic  inch,  &c. 

A  table  of  the  Specific  Oraviiies  of  Bodies^  and  the  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  each^  in  ounces,  avoirdupois. 


Platinum, 

Common  stone^    . 

Rolled,  . 

22666 

Loom, 

Haniinered,       • 

20335 

Clay,     . 

Pure  gold 

Brick,   • 

Hammered, 

19860 

Ivory, 
Sand,   . 

Cast,     . 

10256 

Gold  22  car.  fine  cast. 

Coal, 

17484 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Mercury, 

13596 

Nitrous  acid,     . 

Lead,   • 

11351 

Nitric  acid,  . 

Silver,  cast* 

10474 

Human  blood, 

Copper, 
Soft  steel, 

^8788 

Cow's  milk, 

Box-wood,    . 

Hammered, 

7839 

Sea-water,    . 

Cost,      . 

7832 

Vinegar,  . 

Hard  steel. 

Tar,      . 

Hammered, 

7817 

Common  water,    . 

Cast,      . 

7815 

Red  wine,     . 

Bar  iron. 

7787 

Linseed  oil. 

Tin, 

7290 

Proof  spirits  at  510, 

Cast  iron. 

7208 

Olive  oil. 

Zinc, 

6860. 

Alcohol,  pure,   . 

Granite,    .     8500  to 

4000 

iEther,     . 

Flint  glass,    . 

3329 

Air, 

2520 
2160 
2160 
2000 


1520 

1250 

1840 

1550 

1217 

1054 

1081 

1030 

1028 

1026 

1015 

1000 

990 

932 

928 

913 

792 

726 

H 


Note.  The  several  sorts  of  wood  are  supposed  to  be  dry. 
Also  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  just  1000  ounces,  avoir- 
dupois, the  numbers  in  this  table  express  not  only  the  specific 
ffravities  of  the  several  bodies,  but  also  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
loot  of  each,  in  avoirdupois  ounces ;  and  hence,  by  proportion, 
the  weight  of  anv  other  quantity,  or  the  quantity  or  any  other 
weight,  may  be  known  as  in  the  following  problems. 
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PftOBLBM  I. 

To  find  the  TMgnitude  of  any  body  from  its  weigkL 

RuLB. — As  the  tabular  specific  gravity  of  the  body  »  to  its 
weight  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  so  is  one  cubic  foot,  or  1728 
cubic  inches,  to  its  content  in  feet,  or  inches  respectively. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  solid  content  of  an  irregular  block  <rf 
common  stone,  which  weighs  1  cwt  or  1792  ounces. 

Here,  as  2520  oz :  1792  ox  : :  1728  cubic  inches  :  to  its  so- 
lid content 

Or, 

As  5  oz. :  256  oz  :  :  24  cubic  inches  :  1228|  cubic  inches, 
the  solid  content  required. 

Ex.  2.  How  many  cubic  feet  are  there  in  a  ton  weight  of 
Ary  oak  7  Ans.  38f}|  cubic  feet 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  solid  content,  and  diameter  of  a  cast 
iron  ball,  that  weighs  42  pounds,  its  specific  gravitv  lieaig 
7208T 

Ana   i  Solidity  =:  161.095  cubic  inclbes^ 
^°^'  I  Diameter  «  6.75  inches. 

^PROBLEM   U. 

To  find  the  Jteight  of  a  body  from  its  magnitude. 

Rule. — ^As  one  cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic  inches,  is  to  th 
solid  content  of  the  body,  so  is  its  tabular  specific  gravity  to 
the  weight  of  the  body. 

Ex.  1.  Required  the  weight  of  a  block  of  marble,  whose 
specific  gravity  being  2700,  the  length  «=  63  feet,  the  breadth 
and  thickness  each  =s  12  feet ;  this  olock  being  the  dimensions 
of  one  of  the  stones  in  the  walls  of  Batbeck. 

Here,  as  1  cubic  foot :  63  X  12  X  12  (==  9072  cubic  fee^ 
: :  2700  oz. :  683tV  ^^^^  weight,  almost  «qual  to  the  burthea 
of  an  East  India  ship.  * 

Ex.  2.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  block  of  dry  oak,  whioh 
measures  10  feet  long,  3  feet  broad,  and  2^  feet  deep  ? 

Ans.  4335ff  pounds. 

Ex.  3.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  leaden  ball,  4^  inches  in 
diameter,  its  specific  gravity  being  11351  ? 

Ans.  W  lbs.  7  ot. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  weight  of  a  cast  iron  shell,  3  inches 
thick,  its  external  diameter  being  16  inches,  and  its  specific 
gravity  7208. 

An.   i  Solidity  =  1621.0656  cubic  inches* 
^"^'-  \  Weight  =  2  cwt  8  qt.  9  lb.  .6  o&  , 
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PROBLNI   III. 

T^find  ike  specific  gramty  of  a  body  heavitr  ihau  water, 

Bajim — Weigh  the  body  both  in  water  and  out  ef  water^  by 
a  hydrostatic  beUancef  and  take  the  difierence  of  tl^e  re8«ftit8» 
which  will  be  the  weight  lost  in  water. 

Then  say,  as  the  weight  lost  in  watery  i%  te  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air^^o  is  the  specific  gravity  of  wat€r»  io  the  spe* 
dfic  gravity  of  the  body. 

Ex.  1.  A  piece  of  stone  weighed  4ea  pounds  in  air ;  but, 
in  water^  only  6}  pounds ;  required  the  specific  gravity. 

Here,  as  10  —%l  (s  Si) :  10  : :  1000  :  to  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  body. 

Or. 
As  13  lbs.  :  40  lbs. : :  1000  oz. :  8077  oz.  ^  Ans. 
Ex.  2.  A  piece  of  copper  weighs  36  oz.  in  air^  and  only 
31.904  oz.  in  water ;  required  the  specific  gravity  of  copper. 

Ans.  8788  ounces. 
Eq.  2.  Required  the  specific  gravity  of  a  piece  of  granite 
stone  which  weighs  7  lbs.  in  ear.  and  6  lbs.  in  water. 

Ans.  3500  ounces. 

PROBLBM   IV. 

Tefind  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  lighter  than  water. 

RvLB.*- Fasten  to  the  h'ghter  body,  by  a  slender  thread,  ano- 
ther body  heavier  than  water,  so  that  the  mass  compounded 
of  the  two  may  sink  together.  Weigh  the  heavier  body,  and 
the  compound  mass,  separately,  both  in  water  and  out  of  it^ 
tfien  find  how  much  each  loses  in  tmtor,  by  subtracting  its 
wejffht  in  water  from  its  weight  in  air. 

Then  say,  as  the  difference  of  these  remainders  is  to  the 
weight  of  the  lighter  body  in  air^  %6  is  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lighter  body. 

Ex.  1.  Suppose  a  piece  of  elm  weighs  12  lbs.  in  air,  and 
that  a  piece  of  metal,  which  weighs  18  lbs.  in  air,  and  16  lbs. 
in  water^  is  affixed  to  it,  and  that  the  compound  weight  is  6  lbs. 
im  water ;  required  the  specific  gravity  of  the  elm. 

Here  18  -*  16=2  poiHids,  the  metal  lost  in  water ; 
and  (18+15) — 6=^33 — 6=27  pounds,  the  compound  lost 
in  water. 

Then  27  —  2=25  pounds,  the  elm  lost  in  water. 

As  27  —  2  (=25  lbs.)  :  15  lbs. : :  1000  oz.  :  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  elm. 
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Or,. 
As  1  lb. :  8  Ibff.  : :  200  oz.  :  600  oz.  ^  Ans. 
Ex.  1.  A  pieee  of  ash  weighs  20  lbs.  in  otr,  to  which  iff 
affixed  a  piece  of  meta],  which  weighs  15  lbs.  in  air,  and  in 
umteVf  13^  lbs. ;  and  the  compound,  in  waief%  weighs  only  8^. 
lbs ;  required  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ash. 

Ans.  800  ounces. 
Ex.  2.  Suppose  a  piece  of  fir  weighs  1 1  ib9.  in  air,  and  a 
piece  of  steeL being  affixed  which  weighed  18  lbs.  in  air^  and 
in  water  14  lbs. ;  and  the  compound  in  water  weighs  only  5 
Ibsi ;  what' is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fir? 

Ans.  560  ounces. 
Ex.  4.  A  piece  of  cork  weighing  20  lbs.  in  air,  had  a  piece 
of  granite  fixed  to  it,  that  weighed  120  lbs.  in  air,  and  80  lbs.' 
in  water;  the  compound  mass  weighed  16}  lbs.  in  water; 
what  was  the  speoinc  gravity  of  the  cork  T 

Ans.  240  ounces. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 


1.  Having  a  rectangular  marble  slab,  58  inches  by  27, 1 
would  hav«  a  square  foot  cut  ofi"  parallel  to  the  shorter  edge ; 
I  would  then  have  the  like  quantity  divided  from  the  remain- 
der, parallel  to  the  longer  side  ;  and  this  alternately  repeated, 
till  there  shall  not  be  the  quantity  of  a  foot  left ;  what>  will  be 
the  dimensions  of  the  remaining  piece  7 

Ans.  20.7  inches  by  6.086. 

2.  Given  two  sidea  of  an  obtuse  anded  triangle,  which  are* 
20  and  40  poles ;  required  the  thirdside,  that  the  triangle  may^ 
contain  lust  an  acre  of  land  7  Ans.  58.876  or  23.099. 

3.  The  ellipse  in  Grosvenor-square  rheasures  840  links 
across  the  longest  way,  and  612  the  shortest,  within  the  rails  r 
now  the  walls  being  14  inches  thick,  what  ground  do  they  in- 
close,  and  what  do  they  stand  upon  7 

*        i  inclose  4a.  Or^  Op. 
^^^'  \  stand  on  1760i  sq.  feet. 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  a  chord,  which  cuts  ofi*  one-third 
of  the  area,  from  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  289  7 

Ans.  278.6716. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 
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5.  What  is  the  apea  6f  the  heart 
CABDFEC,  the  axis  CD  ^  10  inches. 
<(See  article  on  spirals,  page  140.) 

Ans.  104.7193  inches. 


6.  There  are  two  pul- 
leys AHD,BFE,  the  di- 
ameters AD,  and  BE 
are  each  =  20  inches, 
anti  the  distance  Cc  is 
4feet4  the  pulley  BFE 
is  put  in  motion  around 
itsaxisbyabeltABFE-l 
DH,  passing  round  AHD.  Now  if  the  pulley  ILK  on  the 
same  axis  with  AHD,  is  40  inches  in  diameter,  what  must  be 
the  diameter  hi  of  a  coirespondfng  pulley  Aft,  around  which 
the  belt  llfeKL  may  pass,  so  as  to  be  erf*  the  same  length  and 
tension  as  that  of  the  belt  ABFBDH.and  what  will  be  the  ra- 
tio of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  two  piilleys. 

Draw  Cuycb  perpendicular  to  a/,  and  from  c  draw  en  per- 
pendicular to  Ga  ;  cl  and  en  will  be  parallel  to  a/,  and  hence 
will  be  =  al:  with  the  radius  Gn  describe  a  circle  nrgst^  and 
the  tangent  nc  will  be'  =  the  tangent  a/,  =  ^/(Cc■— (IC  —  Ac)*). 

The  arc  r»  is  =  arc  la  —  arc  hL 

It  is  required  from  these  data  to  £nd  the  diameter  tA. 

Scholium,  In  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  express  the  arc  m  in  terms  of  its  functions ;  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  solution  will  be  left  for  the  student 


7.  Required  an  expression  for  the  super- 
£cies,  and  also  for  the  solidity  of  a  tetraearon 
ABCD»  in  terms  of  its  linear  edge,  AB=A. 
Ans.  AV3  =  the  surface* 
,'yAV2  ^  the  solidity. 


8.  Required  expressions  for  the  surface 
and  solidity  of  a  regular  hexsedron  or  cube 
in  terms  of  its  edge.    Ans.  6A\=  its  surface. 

A\=2  its  solidity. 


■:^' 
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SW  QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 


9.  Hbwwillyou  express  the  surface 
and  solidity  of  an  Octsedron  in  terms  (tf 
its  edge?      Ans.  2AV3  =  the  surface^. 
^AVS  ^  the  solidity.  ^ 


10.  Let  the  surface  and  solidftyof  a  do- 
decsedron  be  expressed  in  terms  of  its' 
edge. 

Ans.  16AV(1  +!  %/&)=  the  surface. 


IL  Expresfr  in  termsof  its  edge,  the  snr* 
&oe  and  solidity  of  an  Icoscedron. 

Ans.  5A'>/3  ^  the  surface. 

|A?v7+3v^  =  the<solidity,. 

2 

12..  The  diameter  of  the  Winchester  bosheK  was  18|  in- 
ches^ and  its  depth  8  inches :  what  must  the  diameter  of  ft 
bushel  be  when  its  depth  is  7|  inches  ?  Ans.  19.1067. 

Id;  Of  what  diamet<«r  must  the  bore  of  a  cannon  be,  which 
is  cast  for  a  bait  of  24  lbs.  weight,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  may  be  1-10  of  an  inch  more  than  that  of  the  ball,  and^' 
supposing- a  9  Mb.  ball  to  measure  4  inches  in  diameter  7 

Ans.  5.646  inches.' 

14.  Suppose  the  ball  on  the  top  of  St  Panl's  church  19  6 
feet  in  diameter,  what  did  the  gilding  of  it  cost,  at  9^.  per 
square  inch  7  Ans.  £297, 10««  lit 

I5t  What  will  the  gilding' of  a  right  rectangular  revdoid, 
whose  axis  i»  4  feet,  come  to  at  5  cents  per  square  inch  7 

Ans.  9720. 

161  A  silver  cup,  in  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  whose 
top  diameter  i»  3  inches,  its  bottom  diameter  4,  and  its  altitude 
6  mches,  being  filled  with  beer,  a  person  drank  out  of  it  till  he 
could  see  the  middle  of  the  bottom ;  it  is  required  to  find  how 
much  he  drank  7 

Ans.  42.899844  cubic  inches  =  .152127  ale  gaUons,or  I 
gill  and  i  nearly,  the  quantity  required. 
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17.  Two  persons  would  divide  between  them,  bjr  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  base,  a  hay  ricic,  in  the  form  of  a  para-- 
Doloid,  whose  altitude  is  40,  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  30 
feet;  it  is  required  to  find  the  difierence  between  the  solidities 
of  the  parts,  supposing  the  altitude  of  the  section  to  be  2S 
feet  Ans.  11265.75803;  the  difference  required. 

18.  In  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  having  contracted 
for  the  sum  of  91000  to  excavate  a  certain  section,  the  area  of 
whose  conjugate  sections  in  1 1  difierent  places,  taken  at  equal 
distances  of  3  rods  each,  including  the  ends,  are  as  follows, 
Tiz :  the  first,  150  square  feet,  the  second,  160.  the  third,  165, 
the  fourtk,  172,  the  fifth,  190,  the  sixth,  210,  the  seventh,  224, 
the  eighth,  240,  the  ninth,  202,  the  tenth,  108,  and  the  eleventh 
0.  After  having  disposed  of  the  materials  to  be  excavated  at 
10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  to  be  ddivered  on  an  adjoining  sec- 
tion, I  afterward  received  an  oflir  to  have  the  whole  labor  of 
excavation  and  delivery  performed  for  30  cents  per  yard  i 
shall  I  gain  or  lose  by  my  contract  if  I  accept  ot  the  ofi^r, 
and  how  much  ?  Ans.  I  shall  gain  $355,64. 

19.  To  determine-  the  weight  of  a  hollow  spherical  iron 
shell,  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  thickness  of  the  metal  being 
one  inch  ?  *  Ans.  11.79lb* 

20.  It  is  proposed  to  determine*  the  proportional  quanlities 
of  matter  in  the  earth  and  moon  ;  the  density  of  the  former 
being  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  10  to  7,  and  their  diameters  as 
7930  to  2160.  Ans.  as  71  to  1  nearly. 

21.  What  difllerence  is  there,  in  point  of  weight;  between  a 
block  of  marble  containing  1  cubic  foot  and  a  half,  and  ano- 
ther of  brass  of  tlie  same  dimensions,  whose  specific  gravity 
is  8000?  Ans.  496ib.  14oz. 

22.  What  position  in  the  line  between  the  earth  and  moon, 
is  their  common  centre  of  cravity ;:  supposing  the  earth's  di- 
ameter to  be  7920  miles,  and  the  moon's  2160 ;  also  the  density 
of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  99  to  68,  or  as  10  to  7 
nearly,  and  their  mean  distance  30  of  the  earth's  diameters  f 

Ans.  633.65  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

23.  How  deep  will  a  cube  of  oak  sink  in  common  water ; 
each  side  of  the  cube  being  1  foot  ?  Ans.  llyV  inches. 

24.  How  deep  will  a  globe  of  oak  sink  in  water ;  the  dia- 
meter being  1  foot  7  Ans.  9.9867  inches. 

25.  If  a  cube  of  wood,  floating  in  common  water,  have 
three  inches  of  it  dry  above  the  water,  and  4r|j  inches  dry 
when  in  sea-water ;  it  is  proposed  to  determine  the  magnitude 
of  the  cube,  and  what  sort  of  wood  it  is  made  of  7 

Ans.  the  wood  is  oak,  and  each  side  40  inches. 
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26.  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  ordered  his  jeweller  to  ind^e  him 
a  crowDi  containing  63  ounces  of  gold.  The  workmeii 
thought  that  substituting  part  silrer  was  only  a  proper  perqui- 
site; but  Hiero,  suspecting  that  fraud  had  been  practised, 
Archimides  was  appointed  to  examine  it ;  who  on  putting  it 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  found  it  raised  the  fluid  8.2245  cubic 
inches ;  and  having  discovered  that  the  inch  of  gold  more  cri- 
tically weighed  10.36  ounces,  he  found  by  calculation  what 
part  of  the  king's  gold  had  been  changed.  And  you  are  de- 
sired to  repeat  the  process.  Ans.  28.8  ounces. 

27.  Supposing  tiie  cubic  inch  of  common  glass  weigh 
1.4921  ounces  troy,  the  same  of  sea«water  .5954%  and  of 
brandy  .5368  ;  then  a  seaman  having  a  gallon  of  this  liquor 
in  a  glass  bottle,  which  weighs  3.84lb  out  of  water,  and,  to 
conceal  it  from  the  officers  of  the  customs,  throws  it  over- 
board. It  is  proposed  to  determine,  if  it  will  sink,  how  much 
force  will  just  buoy  it  up  7  Ans.  14.1496  ounces|| 

28.  Suppose,  by  measurement,  it  'he  found  that  a  man  of 
war,  with  its  ordinance,  rigging,  and  appointments,  sinks  so 
deep  as  to  displace  50000  cubic  feet  of  ifresh  water ;  what  is 
the  whole  weight  of  the  vessel }  Ans.  1395tj  tons. 

29.  hds  required  to  determine  what  would  be  the  height  of 
the  atmosphere,  if  it  were  every  where  of  the  same  density 
as  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  the  quicksilver  in  the  ba- 
rometer stands  at  89  inches ;  and  also,  what  would  be  the 
height  of  a  water  barometer  at  the  same  time  7 

Ans.  height  of  the  air  29166}  feet,  or  5.5240  miles, 
height  of  water  35  feet 
^.  If  the  inner  axis  of  a  hollow  globe  of  copper,  exhausted 
of  air,  be  100  feet ;  what  thickness  must  it  be  of,  that  it  may 
just  float  in  the  air  7  Ans.  .02624  of  an  inch  thick. 

31.  If  a  spherical  baloon  of  copper,  of  t^j  of  an  inch  thick, 
have  its  cavity  of  100  feet  diameter,  and  be  filled  with  inflam- 
mabie  air,  of  i-iv  of  4he  gravity  of  common  air,  what  weight 
will  just  balance  it,  imd  prevent  it  from  risinff  up  into  the  at« 
mosphere?  Ans.  217851b. 

32.  Construct  a  quantity  -=-  and  sliow  its  value.  (Sec 
Book  IV.,  Chap.  IL) 

38.  Express  in  a  series  of  variables,  the  sym- 
etrical  cylindrical  ungulas,  DBAECAB. 
where,  AB=2lD=x,  and  IC=z. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE. 
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38.  Required  the  solidity  ^  the 
vacuity  ot  a  ffothic  roof,  and  also 
the  solidity  of  the  materials  of  the 
the  roof ;  the  span  AB  =  30  feet, 
the  chords  of  each  arc  An  and  Bn 
=40  feet,  the  versed  sine  mo  =  6 
fceU  the  thickness  of  the  pear  EA 
or  BH  =  17  feet,  at  the  spring  of 
the  arc,  the  thickness  of  the  orown 
of  the  arch  D»=4  feet  of  the  roof 
60  feet.    • 


r52896.89319  cubic  feet,  the  solidity 
A       J         -of  dhe  vacuity. 
-^"^'^  104864.11776  cubic  feet,  the  soli- 

V^        dity  of  the  materials. 

34.  Required  the  superficies  of  a  dome  in  the  form  of  a  right 
hexagonal  revoloid,  each  side  of  the  base  being  10  feet,  and 
height  10  ieet. 

Ans.  519.61524  squfln*e  feet 

35.  The  circumference  of  the  base  of  a  circular  dome  is 
150  feet,  and  its  height  23.873  feet ;  required  the  superficies. 

Ans.  3581.1  square  feet 


knD 


36.  If  the  height  BC  of  a  saloon  be 
3.2  feet,  the  BoD,  of  its  front  4.5  feet, 
the  distance  o?*,  of  its  middle  part, 
firom  the  arc  9  inches,  and  the  mean 
circumference  at  m= 50  feet ;  required 
the  solidity  of  the  saloon. 

Ans.  1*88.26489  cubic  feet 


37.  What  is  the  whole  surface  of  a  saloon  round  a  rectan- 
gular room,  the  mean  compass  at  r=67.3137  feet,  the  cirtDrB 
3.1416  feet,  and  the  ceiling  measures  16  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
broad  7 

Ans.  403.4727  square  feet 

88.  Required  the  concave  surface  of  a  circular  arch,  raised 
on  a  rectangular  base,  whose  sides  are  127  Ieet  3  inc^hes  by  20 
feet  4  inches. 

Ans.  632.541 5  i  sqiiare  feet 
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Description  of  an  instrument  conHmettd  hy  tlu  aiu0un^for 
measuring  distances  and  heights^  by  a  single  observation^  anf 
without  changing  the  position^  or  measuring  any  base  Kne. 

The  principle  on  which  this  instrument  is  constructed,  and 
by  which  the  result  is  produced,  consists  in  arranging  mirrors, 
or  reflectors,  in  such  manner  as  to  conTey  two  distinct  images 
of  any  distant  object  to  the  eye  of  the  obserTer,  as  seen  from 
two  positions  which  are  indicated  by  two  mirrors,  placed  at 
any  given  distance  from  each  other  on  the  instrument,  and 
causing  the  object  to  appear  in  two  positions  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  measuring  the  apparent  angle  under  which  the  two- 
images  appear. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  diagram  represents  one  form 
of  the  construction  of  the  instrument* 


AB,  represents  the  stock  or  base;  at  the  extremities  of 
which  let  two  mirrors,  I,  ti,  be  placed  in  the  manner  of  the 
index  glass  to  a  common  quadrant,  and  set  per{)endicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  its 
axis  or  one  of  its  edges ;  these  we  will  call  the  object  glasses, 
one  of  which,  viz :  I,  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  motion  of  an 
index.  Mm,  which  is  moveable  about  a  centre  at  e,  and  with  it 
the  mirror,  which  for  distinction  is  called  also  the  index  glass. 
There  are  two  other  reflectors,  n,  i.  placed  near  the  middle  of 
the  stock  of  the  instrument,  one  above  the  other,  their  edges 
being  in  contact,  the  planes  of  which  cross  each  other  at  right 
an^es ;  one  of  these  reflectors  is  parallel  to  one  of  the  object 
glasses  n,  the  other  to  the  index  glass,  I. 

In  using  this  instrument  it  must  be  placed  ov  held  so  thai 
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its  axia  shall  be  perpendicular  to  a  Kne  from  the  object  EF,  to 
the  fixed  object  glass  u,  and  imafi;es  of  the  object  will  be 
formed  in  the  two  ebject  glasses  I,  K,  and  reflected  into  the 
two  glasses  n  and  t,  and  hence,  to  the  eye  of  the  observer, 
forming  two  distinct  images,  ef,  ©A,  one  of  which  appears 
higher  than  the  other ;  and  the  angle  under  which  the  two  ob- 

{>ct8  appear,  varies  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
n  order  to  measune  the  angle  contained  by  the  apparent  po- 
sitions as  indicated  by  the  two  images,  the  index  is  moved,  and 
with  it  the  index  glass  i,  till  the  object  shall  appear  in  the 
sameposition  in  both  dasses,  so  that  there  would  appear  to 
be  but  one  image  jfbrmed  in  both,  or  till  the  images  formed  in 
both  would  appear  identical.  Now  if  a  vernier  scale^  v,  is  at- 
tached to  the  index  and  graduated,  it  wiH  indicate  the  apparent 
angle  under  which  the  two  images  appear,  or  the  angle  under 
which  the  distance  between  the  two  oDJiect  glasses  would  ap- 
pear if  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  object.  But  by  the  law 
of  refibction,  the  index  would  be  moved'  only  through  half  the 
angular  distance  of  the  two  images  in  order  to  produce  an  ap- 
parent coincidence  ;  and  hence  the  scale  should  be  graduated 
with  double  the  orcKnary  divisions,  for  the  angle  would  be  in- 
dicated by  twice  the  angular  motion  of  the  index.  In  order 
that  the  index  may  be  adjusted  with  accuracy,  a  tangent 
screw  5,  is  provided,  IW  which  it  can^  be  adjusted  with  any 
precision  required.  When  the  observation  and  adjustment  is 
completed,  we  have  a  right  angled  triangle  whose  base  is  the 
distance  of  the  two  mirrors,  and  whose  altitude  is  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  object  glass  to  the  object,  and  since  we  have  one 
of  the  acute  angles,  the  other  side  or  distance  of  the  object 
becomes  known. 

When  the  object  EF,  is  at  any  considerable  distance,  the 
angle  uFI,  or  uEI,  becomes  smaller,  and  the  object  will  ap- 
pear to  come  to  the  mirror  I,  from  i^e  position  6H  ;  so  that 
HI  and  Fu  produced,  shall  make  an  angle  with  each  other 
equal  to  the  apparent  distance  of  the  two  images.  But  when 
the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  then  the  lines  Fu,  HI,  be- 
come paralM,  and  the  two  images  coincide,  so 'that  but  one 
image  appears  to  the  observer ;  and  hence,  in  this  case,  the 
distance  cannot  be  measured. 

In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  calculation  in  each  case,  a 
table  may  be  constructed  to  accompaiiy  the  instrument,  which 
shall  contain  the  distance  corresponding  to  any  given  angle 
pointed  out  on  the  scale,  or,  the  scale  itself  may  be  graduated 
to  specific  distances,  which  may  be  read  off  instead  of  the 
angles^ 
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of  the  instrument,  using  but  two 


Another  construction 
glasses  is  as  follows  : 

Let  two  mirrors, «  and  b^  be  placed  parallel  to  each  other 
at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  instrument,  making  an  angle 
of  45^  with  its  axis  as  before,  and  let  the  mirror  ft,  be  move- 
able about  a  centre  by  means  of  an  index  as  described  above. 


When  any  distance  is  to  be  measured  by  this  instrument,  it 
is  placed  so  that  a  line  from  the  object  P,  to  the  mirror  a,  shaH 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  rm^  of  the  instrument,  the  eye  of 
the  observer  being  at  any  point  e,  in  the  axis  produced  ;  and 
the  image  of  the  object  seen  in  the  mirror  a,  will,  by  the  law 
of  reflection,  appear  in  the  direction  of  this  axis  ;  and  the  im- 
age P,  in  the  other  mirror,  if  seen  at  all,  will  appear  at  o,  not 
Goiociding  with  m*  But  by  turning  the  oiirror  b  about  its  axis, 
the  image  will  advance  toward  9«  m  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  and  will  ultimately  coincide  with  it ;  when  the  two 
images  will  be  seen  at  e,  in  the  same  line,  ev. 

It  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  angular  motion  of  the  mir- 
ror hf  necessary  to  bring  it  into  the  position  V  v!  so  that  the 
two  images  shall  appear  to  coincide,  will  be  half  the  angle  at 
P,  hence  the  distance  is  determined  as  before. 
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In  this  form  of  construction,  I  place  the  mirror  in  a  wooden 
case  or  tube,  leaving  openings  in  its  side  in  front  of  each  mir« 
ror,  and  a  small  hole  at  the  end  for  the  eye  of  the  observer  \ 
the  index  and  scale  is  on  the  out-side  of  the  case :  the  mirror 
a,  must  occupy  but  half  a  section  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  mir- 
ror ^  may  be  seen  over  the  edge  of  the  mirror  a ;  and  the  ob- 
ject is  attained  by  bringing  the  images  in  both  mirrors  to  co* 
incide,  or  so  as  to  appear  as  one  image. 

In  order  to  determine  the  powers  of  this  Instrument,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  distance  mP,  is  the  cotan- 
gent of  the  angle  P  to  the  radius  mr^  and  that  when  mr  is 
given,  the  value  of  mP  may  be  calculated  for  any  assumed 
value  of  the  angle  P,  which  is  half  the  ande  measured  by  the 
index  and  scale.  Assuming  the  distance  between  the  mirrors 
to  be  five  feet,  the  angular  motion  of  the  mirror  b  from  its  po- 
sition parallel  to  a,  the  zero  of  the  scale,  will  be  for  1000  feet 
nearly  8'35",  and  for  1100  feet  7'50'',  a  difference  of  45"  or 
three-fourths  of  a  minute  for  a  difference  of  100  feet,  or  ten 
per  cent  of  the  first  distance. 

If  we  assume  that  by  the  divisions  cm  the  scale  attached  to 
the  index,  the  motion  of  the  mirror  may  be  correctly  found  to 
half  minutes,  then  the  distance  between  the  mirrors  being 
taken  at  five  feet,  a  change  of  half  a  minute  would  correspond 
at  10  feet  to  .007  of  a  foot,  at  100  feet  to  .62  of  a  foot,  at 
1000  feet  to  63  feet,  and  at  10000  feet  or  1.9  mile  the  whole 
angle  is  but  51",  and  considerable  variations  would  entirely 
escape  detection ;  but  by  the  application  of  a  telescope  to  the 
instrument  in  making  the  observations,  its  powers  and  accu- 
racy may  be  considerably  extended. 

After  having  measured  the  distance  to  any  object,  as  a 
house,  or  a  tree,  its  altitude  mav  be  easily  found  by  moving 
the  index  so  that  the  top  of  the  olbject  in  one  mirror  shall  co- 
incide with  the  bottom  m  the  other,  when  the  angle  indicated 
on  the  scale,  less  the  angle  first  found,  corresponding  to^the 
to  the  distance,  is  the  angle  under  which  the  object  appekrs ; 
whence  having  the  angle  and  distance  of  the  object,  its  alti- 
tude becomes  known. 

The  following  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment, showing  its  limits  of  practical  accuracy,  is  taken  from 
a  report  furnished  by  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  whom  the  two  instruments  designated  above 
were  aubmitted  bv  the  author  in  1633.  (Published  in  VoL 
XL,  No.  3,  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.) 
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Call  the  variation  ia  the  angle  P,  jr,  the  distance  mVa,  and 
mr^  b.  Suppose  the  angle  P,  to  become  P  — y,  and  that  thea 
a-f  x«  X  denoting  the  increase  of  length  of  a,  correaponding  to 
a  decrease,  y,  of  the  angle  P. 

By  trigonometry, 

tan.  P  =  -  and 
a 

tan.(P— y)  =  ^^;  but 

.«  tan.  P — tan.  y         ,        ,    .    ^.      - 

»•»•  CP-y  ==  1+tan.Pxtaoy'  "bX ««»>«*«»»« 6* 
tan.  P  and  tan.  (P  —  y)  their  values  found  above. 

~tan.:y: 


b        

a+z  b 

l+--tan.y 


or 


ft-- o-Man.  y     ^^^ 
a+x       a+6-T-tan.y 


ss- 


(g'+ft')  -r  tan,  y 


^^    .or 

6— a  X  tan.  y 


X  = 


tan.  y 
If,  as  assumed  above,  6  =  5,  and  y  =  1,  the  general  equa- 
tion becomes 

*""  17241.4  — a 

135 
When  a  =  10,  a:  =^  p^^-  =  .007.' 

Fora==  100,0:  =  ^?^  =  .62 

For  a  s:s  1000,  x  »=  61.6,  and  for  a  «  10,000, 2;  £s  13,809 ; 
which  is  greater  than  the  distance  a. 

By  assuming  a  limit  to  the  accuracy  required,  calculation 
will  show  how  the  instrument  may  be  adapted  to  this  limit 
when  possible.  For  example,  let  the  greatest  inaccuracy  al- 
lowed be  one  foot  in  100,  then  b  and  y  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  at  the  greatest  distance  for  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 

a 
used  X  as  r^.    Calling  this  value  of  a,  a'^  we  shall  have, 
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J 


.01  d  =  -T ,  or 


tan.  y 

V — j X  6  =.—  1.01  «'•,  an  equation  which 

must  exlM  in  order  that  the  required  accuracy  may  be  attain- 
able. To  examine  by  it  the  instnimeiit  already  supposed,  let 
us  ascertain  whether  at  1000  feet,  as  the  greatest  distance  at 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  the  accuracy  will  come  within  the  li- 
mit of  one  foot  variation,  in  100.  In  this  case  a!  =  1000,  ft« 
as  before, »  5,  .^and  tan.  y  b=  tan.  1'.      Whence  &*  »  25» 

«  17241.4,  Ola'  «  10,  and  1.01  a**  « 1.010.000.  Sub- 
tan,  y  ^ 

stituting  these  values  in  the  equation  above,  it  requires 

25— 172,414  =  — 1,010,000,  the  equation  is 

not  fulfilled,  and  the  instrument  does  not  come  up  to  the  re- 

^quirement  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  values  of  y  and  h 
required  for  alhpossibie  degrees  of  accuracy,  and  thus  by  the 
possibilitv  of  making  the  half  divisions  accurate,  and  by  the 
length  which  convenience  might  limit,  (o  ascertain  whether 

'the  instrument  could  be  con^ructed  to  give  the  required  de- 
gree of  accuracy. 

The  investigation  may  be  made  more  general,  thus ;  let  -r 

'express  the  requrred  limit  of  accuracy  at  the  greatest  distance 

for  which  the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  then  at  that  distance 

d 
-x^  — ,  or  calling,  as  before,  the  value  of  a,  a', 

a       a'*+6'     ^ 
--  ss whence 

91  D 

: ^ 

tan.y 

of  a'*  1 

V ;f_ft=  _± [a'*— a''  (1  +~) 

n  tan.  y  n      ^  ^        « ' 


^==2;n;^-V4n'Un.'y-^"^^  +  V> 

ft  =  a'(l-Vl-4n«tan.»y(l  +  ^)) 

2n  tan.  y 
This  eqaalion  is  possible  when  4%  tan.  "y  (n+1)  <  1. 
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BOOK  I. 

Havdio  in  the  preoeding  Toliuiie  treated  of  the  properties  of  the  PoroMi^ 
EUipief  and  Hyperhoiat  we  show  in  this,  that  these  carves  are  the  seetionff 
of  the  cone,  and  are  each  formed  by  a  plane  passing  through  a  cone,  accord^ 
ing  to  certain  conditions.  Of  these  sections  the -quadrature  of  the  parabola 
is  easily  attained,  by  the  principles  embraced  in  Prop.  IV.,  in  relation  to  the 
■ectional  diviskms  of  a  pnsm.  Props*.  VI.  and  VII.,  show  the  application  of 
the  principles*  to  the  quadrature  of  the  parabola. 

The  quadrature  of  the  EUipK^  theogh  not  se  acamratdy  determined  as  that 
of  the  parabola,  is  nevertheless  easily  expressed  in  terms  of  the  circle'v 
quadrature. 

The  Hyperbola  is  of  more  diflkult  determination,  in  lelation  to  its  quadnr 
tore,  than  the  other  conic  sections,  but,  is  nevertheless  susceptible  of  beiiqr 
approximately  determined  to  any  extent  required. 

BOOKH. 

OR  aOUD  BBCTRXini  OK  SBOMOTSt 

Since  the  term  section,  though  originally  applied  only  to  surfinces,  made  fay 
cutting  a  solid,  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  expressing  a  definite  yo^ 
tion  of  a  solid,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  making  solid  sections,  as  sjrnsni- 
mous  with  se^ents  of  solids.  This  book,  consists  mostly  of  the  compan- 
•on  of  cylindnc,  and  coatcal  ungulas. 

BOOKm. 

OP  xxvoLoxse. 

Revoloids  are  a  class  of  bodies  not  usually  treated  of  iir  works  on  Geaof 
etry  ;  but,  from  the  important  considerations  connected  with  their  organixa-^ 
tion,  and  from  the  relations  which  they  bear,  both  to  rectilineal  and  curvili-^ 
Deal  solids,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  Geometry,  that  their  propertiee 
should  be  discussed,  aaa  that  tney  should  receive  a  conspicuous  place 
among  geometrical  solids  ;  more  especially',  as  they  are  almost  the  only  cur- 
vilinear solids,  that  are  absolutely  cnbabie.  For,  we  have  shown,  m  the- 
progress  of  the  work,  that,  not  only  the  right  or  spherical  revoloid,  and  the 
elliptical  revoloid,  Props.  VI.  and  VII.  aie  cubawe,  is  absolute  terms,  but 
also  Parabolic  and  HmrMic  Revobridi  ;  moreover,  we  have  shown  (Prap^ 
m.,)  the  quadrature  H  the  surface  of  a  risht  revoloid,  without  regard  to  the 
circle's  quadrature,  although  it  is  bounded  by  cylindric  surfaces. 

Some  important  principles  are  derived  from  the  subject  of  mathematical 
transformation,  as  m  Prop.  IV.,  V.,  XI.,  and  Corollaries. 

*  In  Prop.  VI,  th«  pamllel  Hoes  JrK  4m.,  thoaM  be  parallel  to  the  axis  £P  of  Die  paniboK 
Inatead  oTUm  potitloa  aa  there  expraned,  otherwlie,  the  argument  la  not  eoifect;  bat  ainee  tW 
principle  to  be  eatabltahed,  la  not  aflbcled  by  the  error  In  that  dlaitnni  and  argniBent,  h  In 
deoDied  beat  not  to  alter  the  deiDOBattatkw  in  this  edition.  The  Behotinm  to  Pnm.  Yfl,  nay 
be  corrected  by  makln(  AB  or  CD  the  azia  of  the  parabola,  Intlaad  of  AC  or  BD.  In  aU  iv> 
teanceetothmeMopoaltkmalntheMnoeadlnf  pamoTthniroifc,  iiwfllhepeiwlvedlhat^hn 
eondltiona  of  thtir  appBcaitoa  In  nipwand. 
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BOOK  IV. 

The  quadratnre  of  the  revoloidal  stirface  treated  of  in  Book  m.,  furnishes 
US  with  data  for  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  through  the  medium  of  the  re- 
voloidal curve  ;  this  subject  is  amply  discussed  in  this  book  ;  through  the 
properties  of  this  curve,  we  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  some  important  trig- 
nometrical  functions.  In  Prop.  III.,  it  is  shown  that  the  revoloidal  curve 
may  be  by  transformation  derived  from  an  elliptical  curve. 

Expressions  are  obtained  in  Props.  IX.  and  All.,  for  the  length  of  the  cir« 
cle's  circumlerence ;  it  is  there  shown  that  these  approximations  may  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  so  that  the  circumference  may  be  obtained  to  any  degree 
of  exactness  required. 

By  appWinff  the  principles  of  the  parabola  to  those  of  .the  revoloidal  curve 
in  Prop.  aVIL,  a  remarkable  approximation  is  obtained,  so  that  if  the  sine 
and  cosine  of  a  small  arc,  and  sine  of  half  the  given  arc  is  obtained,  the  arc 
itself  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  those  functions  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  these 
functions  may  be  so  taken,  that  the  arc  shall  be  truly  expressed  to  the  same 
number  of  decimal  places,  that  those  functions  are  truly  expressed  ;  in  pur- 
suance of  this,  will  be  found,  an  example  in  Mensuration,  page  194,  whera 
the  arc  is  correctly  calculated  to  20  decimal  places,  by  a  simple  process, 
having  the  sines  and  cosine  given,  as  data,  to  21  decimal  places.  Other 
modes  of  approximation,  for  the  arc  of  the  circumference  may  be  pointed 
out,  depenaing  on  the  same  principles,  derived  both  from  the  quadrature  of 
tiie  revoloidal  surface,  and  cubature  of  the  revoloid ;  but,  by  pursuing  the 
eourse  pointed  out,  page  125,  the  arc  of  the  circumference  may  be  found, 
with  certainty,  by  this  process,  to  any  number  of  decimal  places  we  have 
patience  to  pursue  it 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that,  bv  some  computist,  the  circumference  of 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  1,  has  been  recently  developed  to  154  decimal 
places,  which  is  as  follows : — 

3.1415926535897932384626433832795028841971693993751058209749446 
92i30781640628620899862803482534211706798214808651327230664709 
38446460955051822317253594081284802. 

It  is  therefore  folly  to  attempt  its  farther  developement,  considering  tha 
no  practical  or  speculative  advantage  would  accrue  therefrom. 

Props.  XVin  and  XIX,  prepare  us  for  the  construction  of  a  curve,  described 
in  Prop.  XX.,  termed  the  curve  of  the  circlets  quadrature,  the  properties  of 
which  are,  that  a  line  drawn  from  any  point  in  this  curve,  perpendicular  to 
its  conjugate  diameter,  will  be  equal  to  the  arc  of  the  inscribed  circle  cut  off 
by  a  secant  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  this  point,  and  if  another 
line  be  drawn  from  the  same  point  in  the  curve,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
conjugate  diameter,  the  area  of  the  space,  intercepted  by  the  two  lines  with- 
out the  circle,  will  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  segment  of  the  circle  cut  off 
by  the  latter  line.  From  these  properties,  we  are  enabled  to  deduce  an  im- 
portant theorem,  in  relation  to  seements  of  the  circle,  viz.,  that  the  area  of 
any  segment  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  arc  of  the 
segment,  and  its  sine,  multiplied  by  half  the  radius. 

BOOK  V. 

In  this  book,  all  geometrical  magnitudes  are  discussed  from  their  princi- 
ples of  organization,  from  elementarv  magnitudes,  without  referring  them  to 
any  specific  forms  or  relations.  And  after  introducing,  and  explaining  the 
principles  of  the  production  of  geometrical  magnitudes,  from  variable  ele- 
ments, in  Chap.  I.,  in  order  to  render  this  science  subject  to  analytical,  and 
algebraic  consideration,  a  peculiar  notation  has  been  introduced  as  the  sub* 

17 
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ect  of  the  eecond  Chapter ;  and  the  mode  of  application,  of  this  notation, 
o  such  BubjectB  is  there  explained. 

By  this  mode  of  conducting  geometrical  inrestigations,  and  by  this  nota- 
jtion,  we  are  enabled  in  a  manner,  somewhat  more  obvious  than  that  of  the 
tcalcttlus,  to  arrive  at  the  same  results  as  are  obtained  by  that  science. 

And  although  this  fonns  but  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  yet  it 
jnmiehes  evidence  of  its  adiqitation  to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of 
all  geometrical  magnitudes  ;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  of  equal  univer- 
•ality  with  the  calculus,  with  which  it  is  most  intimately  allied. 

Here  instead  of  the  infinitely  small  momentary  increments  of  variable  mag^ 
nitudes,  or  instead  of  the  difl^rentials  of  variables,  this  notation  recognizee 
only  the  conditions  of  the  variables  themselves,  in  their  associated  capacity, 
which,  from  ^e  principles  of  the  science,  may  be  integrated,  as  certainly,- 
and  witli  more  obvious  rationality,  than  thoee  performed  oy  the  calculus  from 
their  differentials. 

By  this  notation,  we  are  enabled  to  get  a  positive  expression  for  the  cir 
de's  quarature,  in  known  functions  of  the  diameter ;  which,  since  all  Creom 
etricians  are  satisfied  of  the  incommensurability  of  the  cirenmference  in 
direct  terms  of  the  diameter,  should  be  received  as  the  quadrature  itself. 
For,  from  this  expression,  means  may  be  devised  of  developing,  decimally, 
the  quadrature  to  any  desirable  extent  And  if  it  had  not  been  previously 
shown,  as  it  has  been  done  by  Legendre  and  others,  that  the  ciroumference, 
and  consequently  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  could  not  be  expressed  nn- 
merically  in  terms  of  the  diameter,  its  impossibility  might  very  obviously  be 
proved  here ;  and  for  the  eame  reason  that  a  surd  quantity  cannot  be  thus 
numerically  expressed,  since  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  consists  of  the 
production  of  a  series  of  surd  quantities,  drawn  into  a  function  of  the  di- 
.  ameter. 

Chapter  m.  is  an  introduction  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  de- 
signed to  show  the  first  principles  of  that  science,  and  to  show  its  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Chapter  II.,  both  of  which  are  evidently  in  their  essential 
particulars,  based  on  tne  principles  contained  in  Chapter  T. 

Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  application  of  the  principles  previously  dis- 
cussed, to  determine  the  position  of  the  virtual  centre,  or  centre  of  gravity  of 
geometrical  magnitudes.  This  has  universally  been  denominated  by  all 
authors,  hitherto  as  the  centre  of  gravity.  1  doubt  not,  I  shall  have  the  ap> 
probation  of  most  Mathematicians  in  discarding  that  term,  and  supplying  in 
its  place  that  of  the  virtual  centre.  The  term  centre  ofgravity,  though  per- 
fecuy  proper  in  works  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  is  highly 
inconffruotts  in  a  work  on  pure  mathematics,  where  the  physical  pn^itiea 
of  bodies  is  not  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  perhaps  not  intelbgiUy  un- 
derstood. 

MENSURATION. 

Such  subjects  in  the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids,  as  could  not  con- 
sistently be  introduced  into  the  elementary  part  of  the  work,  is  introduced 
here ;  most  of  the  subjects  embraced  in  this,  mive  been  discussed  in  the  geom- 
etrical put  of  the  work,  and  the  principles  demonstrated ;  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  a  reference  has  been*  made  to  the  author,  where  such  demonstnip 
tion  may  be  found ;  on  this  subject  free  use  has  been  made  of  Hatton*s  Men- 
(h'lration  ;  limited  quotations  have  also  been  made  from  other  autlrara. 

The  article  on  Guaging  is  mostly  taken  from  Day's  Mathematics,  though 
originally  derived  from  Ilatton. 


TABLE  OP  NATURAL  SINES. 

Ix  the  Mowing  table  of  Natural  Sines,  the  sines  are  exhibited  to  every  de- 
pee  and  minute  of  the  quadrant,  and  so  arranged,  that  the  degrees  ooms- 
ponding  to  the  sines  will  be  foiUM  on  the  top  of  the  page  in  the  same  column 
with  tm  sine  \  the  minutes  in  the  left  hand  column  opposite  their  sines:  and 
the  degrees  answering  to  the  cosine  will  be  found  in  the  same  manner,  at 
the  bottom,  with  their  minutes  in  the  right  hand  column. 

The  sine  or  cosine  of  an  arc  greater  than  90^,  is  the  same  as  the  sine  or 
cosine  of  its  supplement ;  or  the  same  as  those  of  the  difference  of  180^ 
and  the  ^ven  arc. 

The  smes  and  cosines  of  any  arcs  greater  than  180^,  are  the  same  as 
those  for  arcs  less  than  180^,  but  with  contrary  sisns,  being  by  trigonometry 
considered  negative ;  they  may  be  found  in  the  table  as  above,  by  deducting 
180^  from  the  given  arcs. 

If  the  sine  or  cosine  is  required  to  demes,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Take  out  the  sines  or  cosines  answering  to  the  next  less,  and  the  next 

greater  arc  expressed  in  the  table ;  multiply  their  diflbrence  by  the  ffiven 

number  of  seconds  and  divide  the  product  by  60 ;  then  the  quotient  added  to 

the  sine  of  the  next  less  arc  will  be  the  sine  or  cosine  required. 

Exampie.  Required  the  sine  of  ^\X^  21'  46",  or  its  supplement  UT*  38'  16". 

The  sine  of  32^  31'  is,  .636090 

The  sine  of  32<'  22'  iS)  .636336 


The  difference  is,  .000246. 

Hence,        246x46-h60 
.000246X^  »  .000184,  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  .636090. 
Therefore,  .636090 

+.000184 


The  sine  T»}uired.  s=>  .636274. 

If  the  arc  of  a  given  sme  or  cosine  is  required  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
seconds: 

Take  out  the  arcs  answering  to  the  next  less  and  the  next  greater  sine 
and  cosine,  and  multiply  their  diflbrence  by  60,  and  that  product  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  next  less,  and  the  given  sine  or  cosine  divided  by  the  diflbr- 
ence between  the  next  less  and  next  greater  sine,  and  add  or  subtract  as  be. 
fore  for  the  arc  of  the  sine  or  cosine. 

Example.  Required  the  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  corresponding  to 
the  sine  .496994. 

The  sine  next  less  than  that  given  is,  .496964 

The  neixt  greater  sine  is,  .496217 

The  difference,  .000263. 

The  difference  of  the  next  less  and  the  given  sine  is,  .000030. 

The  arc  corresponding  to  the  next  less  sine  is  29^  44'. 
Hence,  000030  x  60+000263  »  7"  s  the  number  of  seconds  to  add  to 
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3** 


6** 


8^ 


000000 
000291 
000582 
000873 
001164 
001454 


017452  034899 
017743035190 


018034 
018325 
018616 
018907 


6001745'019197 


002036 
002327 
002618 
0029:)9 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15004363 


019488 
019779 
020070 
023361 


003200 
003491 
003762 
004072 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


004654 
004945 
005236 
005527 
005818 


035481 
035772 
036062 
036353 
1)36644 
036934 
)37225 
137516 
i37806 


052336069756087156 
052626070047  087446 
052917  070337  087735 


053207 


1)70627  08r^025 


053498070917,088315 


053788 
054079 
054369 


071207,088605 
071497  088894 
071788089184 


054660072078  089474 


054950 
055241 


072368089763 
072658090053 


006109 
006399 
006690 
0069  :J1 
007272 
007563 
271007854 


008145 
008436 
008727 


28 

29 

30 

31  009017 

320093)8 

33009599 

34  009893 


010181 
010472 
010763 
0ll0ri4 
011314 
011635 


35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51  014835 


011921^ 
012217 
012508 
012799 
013390 
013380 
013671 
013962 
014253 
014544 


52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


015126 
015416 
015707 


016289 
016580 
016871 
017162 


12)652 
020942 
)2I233 
021524 
021815 
022106 
022397 
022i;87 
022978 


»3i097 
i)38388 
038678 
038969 
039260 
039550 
033841 
040132 


155531 


056112 
056402 
056693 
056983 
057274 
057564 


040422057e54 


023269|J40713 


058145 


023560 
023851 
024141 
024432 
024723 
125014 
325335 
025595 
J25886 
)26177 


341004 
041294 
041585 
041876 
042166 
042457 


126468 
026759 
327049 
027340 
027631 
027922 
128212 
)28503 
028794 
129085 


1U4528 
104818 
105107 
105396 
105686 
105975 
106264 
106553 
106843 
107132 
107421 


121869 
122158 
122447 
122735 

123024 


139173 

139461 

139749 

14003 

140325 


123313jl40613 
123601140901 
123890:141189 
124179  141477 


124467 
124756 


J72948  090343 


055822  073238|090633 


073528,090922 
073818;091212 
074108i091502 
J743j9j09179l 
0746.-9  092081 
074979  092371 
075269  )92660 
075559  01)2950 


107710 
107999 
108289 
I0?57b 


125045 
125333 
125C22 
125910 


076719 


05:^435 

058726 

059016 

059306 

059597 

,059887 

049748060177 
043338|060468  077879 
3433290607580781^ 
043619061049 


.r. 


075d49|  193233 
376139  -93529 
076429  393819 


377009 
077299 
077589 


043910061339 

044301061629 

144491061920079329; 

044782062210 

045072,0625000799091 

045363  062791 

045654  063081 


045944 
046235 
0165" 


129375  0468 Ui 
129666  347106 
02995704739 
330248  047688 
)30539|04797^ 
030829048269 
331120  048559 
031411048850 
031702049140 
331992  049431 


03228310497:11 


032574 


032864050302 


033155 


015998033446050883 


050012 


050593 


017452  034B99|052336 


063371 
063661 
363952 


9110 


19439 
0946IS7 
094977 
095267 
09555( 
378459095846 


378749,096135 
)79039  096425 

1096714 
079619,097004 

097293 
0S0199097583 


0804891097872 
080779|098162 
081069'098451 
081359098741 


rJr 


364242  081649  099030 
064532i081939  099320 


064823 
065113 
065403 
065693 


082228 
082518 
08280H 
083098 


0659S4|083388 


066274 


083678 


066564  083968 


066854 


084258 


099609 
099899 
100188 
100477 
100767 
101056 
101346 
101635 


0671450845471 
067435  084837 
067725035127 


068015 
068396 


085417 
085707 


068596085997 


033737051174 
134027051464 
134318051755 
)34609'052045  069466  086866 


068886 


086286 


069176086576 


069756087156 


101924 
102214 
102503 
102793 
103082 
103371 
103661 
103950 
104239 
104526 


108867;  126199 
109156, 12648rr 


109445 
109734 
1 10023 
110313 


110602 
110891 
111180 
111469 
111758 
1 12047 
112336 
112625 
1 12914 
113-203 


113492 
113781 
114070 
114359 
114648 
114937 
115226 
115515 
115801 
116093 


141765 
142053 


126776 
127065 
127353  144644 
127645^  144932 


142341 
142629 
142917 
143205 
143403 
143783 
144068 
14435f 


156434 

156722 

157009 

157296 

157584 

157871 

158158 

158445*53 

158732  52 

159:)20!51 

159307  50 
49 
48 
47 
46 


12793W 
128219 
128507 
128796 
129084 
129373 
139661 
139949 
130238 
130526 


130815 
131103 
13(391 
131680 
131968 
132256 
132545 
132833 
133121 
133410; 


159594 
159881 
160168 
160455 
160743  45 
6IO.iO|44 
161317 
161604 
161891 
162178 


145220 

14550 

145795 

146083 

146371 

146659 

146946 

147234 

147523 

147H09 


43 
42 
41 
40 
112465  39 


162752 
163039 


163326  36 
16361335 
16390034 


164187 
164474 
164761 

l6=ilW8 


14&097 
148385 


165334 
165631 


148673  165908j37 


148960 
149248 
149535 
149823 
150111 
150398 


1163821 
116671 
116960 
117249 
117537 
117836 
118115 
118404 
11^^693 
118982 


133698, 
1339^6i 
134274 
134563 
134851 
135139 
135427 
1357 16i 
136004 
136292 


166l95;i 


1664^2 
166769 
167056  23 
167342  22 
167629  21 


150686167916:20 
T9 


150973168203 
15126i;i68489 
151548  168776 
151836169063 
152123|l69350!l5 
15241 1(16963614 


119370 
119559 
119848 
120137 
130426 
120714 
121003 
131292 
131581 
131869 


136580 
136868 
137156 
137445 
137733 
138021 
138309 
138597 
138885 
139173 


152698  169923 
152986170209 
153273  170491 
153561 170783 


153848 
154136 
154423 


154710171929 


154998 

155285 

155572 

55860 

56147 

56434 


171069 
171356 
171643 


172316 
173502 
172789 
173975 
173362 
173646 


89° 


88°     87° 


86° 


85° 


84° 


83° 


82° 


81° 


80° 


Nit  til  ml   r*.rk-ainoa 


NATURAL  SINES. 


M  10*^  I  IV 


173648  19Utia9 
173935191095 
174321|191380 
174508'191666 
174794:191951 
17508019S237 
1753671192522 
175653192807 
175939'193093 
176226193378 
176512*193664 


2U7912 
208196 
208480 
208765 
209050 
209334 
209619 
209903 
210187 
210472 
210756 


12« 


13^   14' 


224951  241922 

225234242204 

225518242486 

225801 

226085 

226368243333 


15^ 


16^  I  17*^ 


226651 
226935 
227218 
227501 
227784 


259662276476 


242769 

243051259943 
260224 
243615260505277315 
243897  260785 


244179 
244461 


261066 
261347 


244743261628 


258819  275637  292372  309017  325568 
259100  275917;292650 
259381276197 


6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

M  79^  I  78^   77°  76°  I  75°  74 


293206 
293484 
293762 
294040 
2775942943183 


276756 
277035 


277874 
278153 
278432 


294596 
294874 
295152 


292928309570 


10953 
311229 


311506  328042 


18° 


309294 
309570 
309847 


310123326668 
310400326943 
310676327218 


311782 


328317 


19° 


325843 
326118 
326393 


327493 
327768 


176798 
177085 
177371 
177657 
177944 
178230 
178516 
178802 
179088 
179375 


193949 
194234 
194520 
194805 
195090 
195376 
195661 


21104U 
211325 
211609 
211893 
212178 
212462 
212746 


228068 
228351 


245025 
245307 


261908278712 


295430312059328592 


195946213030 


179661 
179947 
180233 
180519 
180805 
181091 
181377 
181663 
181950 
182236 


182522 
182808 
183094 
183379 


199653 
199938 
200223 
200508 


184809 
185095 


196231 
196517 


213315 
213599 


228634245589 
229917245871 
246153 
246435 
246717 


196802 
197087 
197372 
197657 
197942 
198228 
198513 
198798 
199083 
199368 


213  83 
214167 
214451 
214735 
215019 
215303 
215588 
215872 
216156 
216440 


229200 
229484 
229767 
230050 
230333 
230616 


262189 
262470 
262751 
263031 
263302 
263592 


246999  263873 


247281 
247563 


264154 
264434 


278991 
279270 
279550 
279829 
2H0108 
28038? 
280667 
2S0946 
281225 


295708 
295986 
296264 
296542 
296819 
297097 
297375 
297653 
297930 


312335 
312611 
312888 
313064 
313440 
313716 
313992 
314269 
314545 


328867 
329141 
329416 
329691 
329965 
330240 
330514 
330789 
331063 


230899 
231182 
231465 
231748 
232031 
232314 
232597 
232880 
233163 
233445 


216724 
217008 
217292 
217575 
217859 
218143 
218427 
184523201648218711 
218995 


183665200793 
201078 
201363 
201648 
201933 


183951 
184237201363 


233728 
234011 
234294 
234577 
234859 
235142 


235425252351 


202218219279 


247845 
248126 
248408 
248B90 
248972 
249253 


264715 
264095 
2r5276 
265556 

265837 
266117 


249535  266397 


240817 
250098 
250380 


266678 
266958 
267238 


250662267519 


250943 
251225 
251506 


267799 
268079 


268359285131  301815318408 


252069 


235708 
235990 
236273 


252632 
252914 
253195 


281504  298208  314821  331338 
281783  298486  315097  331612 
282062  298763,315373331887 
282341  299041  315649  332161 
282620  2993 1 813 15925  332435 
282900  299596  316201  332710 
283179  299873(316477  332984 
283457  30015l!3 1 6753 333258 
283736  300428  317029  333533 
284015  300706,317305  333807 


284294 


284573301261 


300983,317580 


284852 


301538 


251788268640 


268920 
269200 
269480 


285410 
285688 
285967 
286246 


30209331868433517825 


269760286525 
270040 


302370 
302647 
302924 
303202 
2868031303479 


318959 
319225 
319511 
319786 


317856 
318132 


334081 
334355 
33462927 
33490326 


33545224 
33572623 
336000 
33627421 
20 


320062336547 


18538U 
185667 
185952 
186238 
186524 
186810 
187096 
187381 


202502219562 
202787219846 
203072220130 


236556 
236838 
237121 


253477^270320 


203357 
203642 
203927 
204211 


220414 
220697 
220981 
221265 


253758 
254039 


237403254321 


237686 


254602 


270600 
270880 
271160 

271440 


287082303756 
287361  304033 


237968254883271720 


204496221548 


187667204781 


187953 


205065 


2382512551651272000 
238533255446272280 
238816  255727'272560 


287639 
287918 
288196 
288475 
288753 


221832 
222116239098 


188238  205350222399 
188524  205635322683. 
188<)10  205920  222967 
189095  2062042232501 
189381 1206489 
189667,206773 
189952  207058 
190238207343224384 
190523207627 
190809  207912224951 


256008272840 


289589 


223534 
223817 
224101 


239381  2562891273120 
239663256571273400 
2399462568521273679 
240228  257 133|273959 
240510l257414{274239 
240793;257695;274519 
2410751257976  274798 
241357.258257275078 
241640  258538275358 
241922,258819  275637 


320337 
320613 


336821 
337095 


30431(1 
304587 
304864 
305141 
3054U 


320889337369 


32116433764316 


321439 
321715 
321990 


337917 


15 


306249 


13 
12 
339012111 
32281633928510 


289032  305695  322266  338738 
289310305972  322541 


289867  306526  323092  339559 
290145306803  323367  339832 
290424  307080  323642  340106 
290702  307357  323917  340380 
2909811307633  324193  340653 
291259  307910  324468  340927 
291537  308187 
291815308464  325018 
292094308740 
292372  309017 


338190  14 
338464 


324743341200 
341473 
325293341747 
325568342020 


73°  72° 


71° 


70° 


Natural  Co-aines. 


NATURAL  SINES. 


mI  20**  I  21°     22°     23°     24°     25°     26°     27°     28°  I  29°  Im 


3431)20,35836^ 
34229.3,358640 
342567,358911 


342840359183 
3431131359454 
343387|35972:> 

6343660  359997 
343933360268 

83(420636054^ 
314479,360811 
344752361082 


345025,361353 

345298;361625 

3455711361896 

3453441362167 

346117,36243- 

346390362709 

346663,362980 

346936 

3472J8 

3474S1 


363251 
3G3522 
363793 


9 
10 

11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

2l 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31  3504»0  366772 

33350752,367042 


37460 

374876 

375146 

375416 

375685 

375955 

376224 

376494 

376763 

377033 

377302 


390731 
39099J 
391267 
391534 
391802 
392070 
392337 
392605 
392872 
3J3140 
393407 


4U6737 
407002 
407268 
407534 
407799 
408065 
408330 
408596 
408S61 
409127 
409392 


422618:438371 
422882438633 


423145 
423409 
423573 
423936 
424199 
424463 
424726 
424990 


438894 
439155 
439417 
439678 
439939 
440200 
440462 
440723 


4539  MJ  409472; 484810,60 
454250  469728|4850€4  59 
454509  469985!485318!58 
470242i465573'57 
470499  485827,56 
470755:486081:55 


454768 
455027 
4552{?6 
455545 
455804 


425253440984 


377571 
377841 
378110 
378379 
378649 
378918 
379187 
379456 
379725 
379994 


393675 
393942 
394209 
394477 


409658  425516 
409923425779 


410188 
410454 


394744  410719 
395011410984 
3952781411249 
395546141 1514 
395813  411779 
396080  412045 


426042 
426306 
426569 
426832 
427095 
427358 
427621 
427884 


442550458133 
442810  458391 
4430711459650 
443332;458908 
443593,459166 


456322 

456580 


441245 
441506 
441767 
442028 
442289 


471012 
471268 


456063471525 


471782 
472038 


4:j6335j54 

48659053 
48684452 
48709851 
487352  50 


456839 
457098 
457357 
457615 
457874 


472294 
472551 
472807 
473063 


487606:49 
48786048 
488114147 
486367 


46 
45 
44 
43 
43 
41 
40 
490143  39 
38 
37 
36 


473320488621 
473576488875 
473832  489129 
4740884^9382 
474344489636 
474600489890 


347754 
348027 
348299 
348572 
348845 
349117 
349390 
349662 
349935 
350207 


364064 
364335 
3G4606 
364877 
365148 
365418 
365689 
365960 
366231 
366501 


3802^3 
380532 
380801 
381070 
381339 
381608 
381877 
382146 
382415 
382683 


3963471412310  428147 
396614  412575  428410 


396881 
397148 
397415 
397682 
397949 
398215 
398482 
398749 


412840 
413104 
413369 
413634 
413899 
414164 
414429 
414693 


33351025 
34351397 
35  351569 


367313 
367584 

367854 


36351843368125384395 


353114 


352386368665 


352658 
353931 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41  353303 

43353475 

43,353747 

44  354019 

45  354291 
46354563 


3-^3952 
383221 
383490 
383758 
384027 


368395 


368936 
369236 


384564 
384832 
385101 
335369 


399016 
399283 
399549 
399816 
400082 
400349 
400606 
400883 
401149 
401415 


428672 
428935 
429198 
429461 
429723 
42998F 
430249 
430511 


414958 
415233 
415487 
415753 
416016 
416381 
416545 
416810 
417074 
417338 


430774 
431036 
431293 
431561 
431823 
43208F 
432348 


432610448279 


432873 
433135 


443853,459425 
444114  459683 
444375 
444635 


444896 

445156 

445417 

44567 

445937 

446193 


475624490904 
460458475880491157 
460716476136491411 
460974  476392491664 
461232476647491917 
461491476903492170 
461749477159492124 


446458 
446718 
446979 
447239 
447499 
447759 
448019 


448539 
448799 


474856 

475112490397 
490650 


459942  47536S 
460200 


35 
34 
33 
33 
31 
30 

463007  477414|493677  39 
463265  477670  492939  38 
462523,47792549318337 
46378047818149343636 
463038  478436  493689  35 
46329647869249394334 
46355447894749419533 
46381347920349444833 
464069  47945849470031 
464327  479713*49495330 


47 


369476 
369747 
370017 
370287 
370557 
370828 


354835  371098 

48  355107|371368 

1355379  371639 

)35565r371908 


385638 
385906 
386174 
386443 
386711 
386979 
387247 


401681 


417603 


401948417867 


402314 
402480 
403747 
403013 
403379 


987516403545 


387784 
388053 


49 

50 

51  355923:373078 
53356194373448 

356466373718 

356738i372988 

357010:373353 

357281 1373528 

57  357553373797 

58  357825374067 

59  358096  374337390463 

60  358368,374607  390731 


418131 
418396 
418660 
418924 
419188 
419452 


433397 
433659 
433931 


449059 
449319 
449579 


464584 
464842 


479968 
480223495459 


495206  19 


465100480479495711 


434183  449839465357 


434445 
434707 
434969 
435231 


48073449596416 
480989496217 


450098465615 

450358  465873  481344  496469 

450618466139 


403811 
404078 


419716435493 


4508781466387 

71 


419980 


435755 


451397,466901 


15 
14 
13 
IS 
11 
483363497479 10 


481499 


496733 


4^^1754496974 
45 1 137J466644  483009  497326 


388330 
388588 
388856 
389134 
389392 
389660 
389928 
390196 


404344 
404610 
404876 
405142 
405406 
405673 


430344 
430508 
430773 
431036 
431300 
431563 


405939421837 
406305423091 
406470422355 
406737  422618 


436017 
436378 
436540 
436802 
437063 
137325 
437587 
437848 
438110 
438371 


451656!467158 
451916467416 


453175 


482518497731 
483773497983 
498336 


467673483028 


452435467930  483383 


453694468187 


483537 


498488 
498740 


452953  468444  483793  498993 


453213|468701 
453473468958484301 
453731*469315 
453990469472 


484046499244 

499496 

484555499748 


484810 


500000 


M    69°  I  68°     67°     66°     65°     64°     63°     62°     61°     60 


Natural  Co-sines. 


NATURAL  SINES. 


M  30°  I  31° 

1 


32° 


33°  I  34° 


35° 


37°  38 


39° 


5UUJU0,5i5U3!^ 
5n0252;3152:^7 
500504515537 
500756515786 
501007516035 
501259516284 
50151 1|516533 
501762516782 
502014'517031 
502266;5 17280 
502517517529 


2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21  505281 

22  505532 


529919 
530166 
530413 
530659 
530906 
531152 
531399 
531645 
531891 
532138 
532384 


544639559193 
544883  559434' 
545127|559675 
545371559916 
545615560157 
545858560398 
546102  560639 


573576  587785 
573815  588021 
5740531588256 


546346 
546589 
546833 
547076 


560880 
561121 
561361 
561602 


5027691517778 
503020|51802' 
5032711518276 
503523*518525 
503774518773 


504025 
504276 
504528 
504779 
505030 


519022 
519271 
519519 
519768 
520016 


532630 
532876 
533122 
533368 
533615 
533867 
534106 
534352 
534598 
534844 


547320 
547563 
547807 
548050 
548293 
548536 
548780 
549023 
549266 
549509 


574291 
574529 
574767 
575005 
575243 
575481 
575719 


588491 
588726 
588961 
589196 
589431 
589666 
589901 


575957  590136 


561843 
562083 
562324 
562564 
562805 
563045 
563286 
563526 
563766 
564007 


576195 
576432 
576670 
576908 
577145 
577383 
577620 
577858 
578095 
578332 


590371 
590606 
590840 
591075 


5913101605394 
591544  605526 
591779*605757 


592013 
592248 
592482 


601815 
603047 
602280 
602512 
602744 
602976 
603208 
603440 
603672 
603904 
604136 


615661 
615891 
616120 
616349 
616578 
616807 
617036 
617265 
617494 
617722 
617951 


629320  60 
629546159 
629772  58 
629998 
630224 


604367 
604599 
604831 
605062 


63045055 


630676 
630902 
631127 
631353 
631578 


618180631804 
618408632029 
618637 


605988 
606220 
606451 


618865 
619094 
619322 
619551 
619779 
620007 
620235 


63225547 


632480 
632705 
632931 
633156 
633381 
633606 
633831 


63630329 
636527 
636751 
636976 


505783 
506034 
506285 
506535 
506786 
507037 
507288 


507538522499 


520265 
520513 
520761 
521010 
521258 
521506 
521754 
522002 
522251 


535090 
535335 
535581 
535827 
536072 
536318 
536563 
536809 
537054 
537300 


549752 
549995 
550238 
550481 
550724 
550966 
551209 
551452 
551694 
551937 


564247 
564487 
564727 
564967 
565207 
565447 
565687 
565927 
566166 
566406 


578570 
578807 
579044 
579281 
579518 
579755 
579992 
580239 
580466 
580703 


592716 
592951 


6066t52 
606914 


5931851607145 
5934191607376 


593653 
593887 
594121 
594355 
594589 
594823 


607607 
607838 
608069 
608300 


620464 
620692 
620920 1 
621148 
621376 
621604 
621831 
622059 


608531  622287 
608761  622515 


634056 
634281 
634506 
634731 
634955 
635180 
635405 
635629 
635854 
636078 


507789 
508040 
508290 


522747 
522995 
523242 


508541  523490 


508791 
509041 
509292 
38509542 
509792 
510043 


523738 
523986 
524234 
524481 
524729 
524977 


537545 
537790 
538035 
538281 
538526 
538771 
539016 
539261 
539506 
539751 


55218U 
552422 
552664 
552907 
553149 
553392 
553634 
553376 
554118 
554360 


566646 
566886 
567125 
567365 
567604 
567844 
568083 
568323 
568562 
568801 


580940 
581176 
581413 
581650 
5«1886 
583123 
582359 
583596 
583832 
583069 


595057 
595390 
595524 


608992622742 
6092231623970 
609454623197 


5957581609684 
595991  609915 


596225 
596458 
596692 
596925 
597159 


623425 
623652 


610145 
610376 
610606 
610836 
611067 


634107  63764833 
62433463787233 


G2456I 
624789 


27 
36 

63730035 


637424 


34 


63809631 
63833030 


510293 
510543 
510793 
511043 
511393 
511543 
511793 
513043 
512293 
513543 


535224  539996 


525472 
525719 
525967 
526214 
526461 
526709 
526956 
527203 
527450 


540240 
540485 
540730 
540974 
541319 
541464 
541708 
541953 
542197 


554602 
554844 
555086 
555328 
555570 
555812 
556054 
556296 
556537 
556779 


569040 
569280 
569519 
559758 
569997 
570236 
570475 
570714 
570952 
571191 


583305 
583541 
583777 
584014 
584250 
5844ft6 
584722 
584958 
585194 
585439 


597392 
597625 
597858 
598092 
598335 
598558 
598791 
599094 


611397 
611527 
611757 
611987 
612217 
612447 
612677 
612907 


625016 
635343 
635470 
635697 


638541 
638768 


639215 


625923639439 


626150 
626377 


639663 
639886 


636604640110 


599356613137 


613367  637057 


64033311 


640557 


10 


512792 
513042 
513392 
513541 
513791 
514040 
514390 
514539 


537697 
527944 
528191 
528438 
528685 
528932 
529179 


542442 
542686 
542930 
543174 
543419 
543663 
543907 


529426  544151 


5147891529673 


60  5150381529919  544639 


544395 


557021 
557262 
557504 
557745 
557987 
558228 
558469 
558710 
558952 
559193 


571430 
571669 
571907 
572146 
572384 
572623 
572861 
573100 
573338 
573576 


585665 
585901 
586137 
586372 
586608 
586844 
587079 
587314 
587550 
587785 


599723  613596|637384  640780 
599955 


613826627510641003 


600188 
600430 
600653 
600885 


614056 
614285 
614515 
614744 


627737 


641236 


637963641450 
638189641673 
638416641896 

601118614974  628642643119 

601350615303 

601583615432 

601815615661 


638868642342 
629094642565 
629320643788 


M  69°  68° 


57° 


56°  65' 


54° 


53°  52° 


51° 


50° 


Natural  Co-«ine8. 


NATURAL  SINES. 


M  40^  I  4P     42*     43*     44*     46*     46*     47*     48*     49*    m 


643788656059 

643010656379 

6433331656498 

643456656717 

643679656937 

5643901:657156 

66441841657375 

644346|657594 

8644569:657814 


644791658033 
645013658353 


9 
10 
11645236:658471 


669131 
669347 
669563 
669779 
669995 
670311 
67043/ 
670643 
670858 
671074 
671389 


681998 
683311 
683434 


682849 
683061 
683374 

683486 


683911 
684133 


694658 
694868 
695077 
695386 
695495 
695704 
695913 
696132 
696330 
696539 
696748 


707107 
707313 
707518 
707733 
707929 
708134 
708340 
708545 
708750 
708956 


709161  731357 


719340 
719543 
719744 
719946 
730148 
730349 
730551 
730753 
730954 
72] 156 


731354 
731552 
731750 
731949 
732147 
732345 


743145 
743339: 
7435341 

74372a' 
743923 
744117 


7335437443131 

733741744501 

7339397447001 

7331377448! 

73333474508) 


754710 

754900 

75509158 

755382,57 

75547256 

75566355 

755853,54 

756044^53 

75623452 

75642551 

75661550 


649669 
649890 
650111 
650333 
650553 


645458,658689 
645680:658908 
645903*659137 
646124  659346 


671505 
671721 
671936 
673151 
672367 


684335 
684547 


696957 
697165 


684759697374 
684971697582 
685183  697790 


646346,659565  672582 


6465681659783 
646790!660002 
647012  660330 
647333  660439 


647455 
647677 
647898 
648130 
648341 
648563 
648784 
649006 
649237 


649448663630675590 


663056 


663373676333 


36650774 

650995664144 


663491 
663709 
663936 


651316 
651437 
651657 


651878 
653098 
653319 
653539 
653760 


653431 
653641 
653861 


654081 
654301 
654531 
654741 
654961 
655180 
655400 
655630 
655839 
656059 


660657 
660875 
661094 
661312 
661530 


661748674732 


661966 
663184 
663402 


664361 
664579 


664796677732 


665013 
665330 
665448 
665665 
665883 


677946 
678160 
678373 
678587 
678801 


653300666316 


666099  679014 


37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
43 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
53 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 

M  49*  48*   4T 


666533 
666749 


667183 
667399 


667833 
666049 
668365 
668483 


668914 
669131 


672797 
673013 
673338 
673443 


685395 
685607 
685818 
686030 
686243 


673658  686453 
673873!686665 


674088 
674302 
674517 


674947 
675161 
675376 


675805 
676019 


676448 
676662 
676676 
677090 
677304 
677518 


679338 
679441 
679654 


680081 
680395 


667616680508 


680731 
680934 
681147 
681360 
681573 
681786 
68] 998 


686876 
687088 
687399 
6875] 0 
687731 
687932 
688144 
688355 


688566 
688776 
688987 
689198 
689409 
689630 


690041 
690351 
690463 


690672 
690863 
691093 
691303 


691933 
693143 
693353 


679668693563 


697999 
698307 
698415 
698623 
698832 


699040 
699348 
699455 
699663 
699871 
700079 
700387 
700494 
700702 
700909 


701117 
701334 
701531 
701739 
701946 
703153 


689830  703360 


703567 
703774 
703981 


703188 
703395 
703601 
703808 


691513704015 
691733704331 


704438 
704634 
704841 
705047 


709366 
709571 
709776 
709981 
710185 
710390 
710595 
710799 
711004 
711309 


721559 
721760 
721962 


733532  74i 
73373074547 


733927 


756805 
756995 
7456701757185 


745864|757375J46 


722163  734125 

722364:734323  746057!757565;45 

722565  734520;  746251757755144 

722766 

722967 

723168 

723369 


711413 
711617 
711822 
713026 
712230 
713434 
713639 
713843 
713047 
713250 


723570 
723771 
723971 
724172 


7347171746445:757945,43 


734915;746636  758134 
735l]2;746832  758334 

735309|747025  758514 


735506 
735703 
735900 
736097 


713454 
713658 
713862 
714066 
714369 
714473 
714676 
714880 
715083 
715386 


715490  737573 


715693 


715896  737972 


716099 
716302 


716911 
717113 
717316 


724372  736294 
724573|736491 
724773,736687 
724974736884 
735174737081 
725374  737277] 


725575 
725775 
725975 
726175 
726375 
736575 
736775 
736975 
737174 
737374 


737773 


738173 
738371 


716505  738570740414 


716708738769 


738969 
729168 


43 

41 

40 

747218J758703  39 
747412,758893  38 
747605 

747798  759271 J36 
74799175946135 
748184  759650!34 
748377(759839  33 
748570i760028 
74876X760217 
748956  760406 


737474,749148  760595 
737670,749341  760784 
737867  749534  760972 
738063,749726761161 


738259 
738455 
738651 
738848 
739043 
739239 


739435 
739631 
739837 
740033 
740318 


740609 
740805 
741000 


729367|74H95  752798 


692773  705353  717519  739566741391  752989  764359 
693983  705459  717731  739765J741586  753181  764547 
693193  705665  7 1 7924  739963i74]  78 1  753372  764734 
693402  705872  718126  730162' 741976  753563  764921 
693611  706078  718329  730361  742171  753755765109 
693821  706384  718531  730560i742366  763946|765296 
694030  706489  718733  730758  742561  754137  765483 
694240  706695  718936  730957  742755  754328  765670 
694449  706901  719138  731 155  742950  754519  765857 
694658  707107  719340  73135 1 743145  754710  766044 


749919 
750111 
750303 
750496 
750688 
750880 


761350 
761538 
761727 
761915 
76310421 


762392 


751072,762480 
751264762668 
751456j763856 
75l648j763044 
763233 
763430 
763608 
763796 
763984 
764171 


751840 
753033 
752233 
752415 
752606 


46* 


45* 


44* 


43*  I  42* 


41^ 


40* 


Natural  Co-sioes. 


NATURAL  SJNES. 


•^I 


50^     51° 


766044  777140 
76623l|777329 
766418777512 
766605777695 
766792  777778 
766379778060 
767165J778243 
76735277842C 
767538776606 
767725  778791 
7C791 1778973 


768284  77933- 
768470J77952L 
768656779702 
76PS42  77988-1 
769J28'780067 
769214780249 


769400 
769585 
769771 


76JJ57 
770142 
770328 
770513 
770699 
770884 
771069 
771254 
771440 
771625 


780430 
780612 
780794 


780976 
781157 
781339 
781520 
781702 
781883 
782065 


52° 


788011 
788190 
788369 
788546 
788727 
788905 
789084 
789263 
789441 
78962G 
78979e 


53°.  I  54°  i  55°  I  56° 


79863618090171 
798811809188 


■8997'< 
790155 
790333 
790511 
790690 
790868 
791046 

91224 
791401 
791579 


782246  792999 


782427 
782608 


7718101782789 
771995|782970 
772179783151 
772364783332 
7725491783513 
772734783693 
7729181783874 
7731037^4055 
7732871784235 
773472  78U1 6 


3; 


773656784596 
773840|7t^l776 
774024  784J57 


785137 
785317 
785497 


774209 

774393 

774577 

774761785677 

774944785857 

49  775128  786037 

50  7753121786217 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


775496 
775679 
775863 
776046 
776230 


786396 
786576 
786756 
786935 
787114 


776596 
776780 
776963 
777146 


776413  787294  797935 


787473 


788011 


791757 
791935 
792112 
792290 
792467 
792644 
792822 


798985 
799160 
799335 
799510 
799685 
799859 
800034 
800208 
800383 


809359 
809530 
809700 
809871 
810042 
810212 
810383 
810553 
810723 


800731 
800906 
301080 
8012S4 
801428 
801602 
801776 
801949 
802123 


819152i«29038 

819319'829200 

819486;829363 

8196521829525 

81981982968b 

819965 

820152 

820318 

820485 

820651 

820817 


793176 
793353 


793530 
793707 
793884 
794061 
794238 
794415 
794591 
794768 
794944 
795121 


795297 
795473 
795650 
795826 


802297 
802470 
802644 
802817 
802991 
803164 
803337 
803511 
803684 
803857 


804030 
804203 
804376 
804548 
804721 
804894 
805066 
835239 
805411 
835584i 


810894 
8110&4 
811234 
811404 
311574 
811744 
811914 
812084 
812253 
812423 


82985U 
830012 
830174 
830337 
830499 
83066] 


812592 
812762 
812931 
813101 
813270 
813439 
813608 
813778 
813947 
814116 


814284 
814453 
814622 
814791 
814959 
815128 
815296 
815465 
815633 
815801 


820983 
821149 
821315 
821481 
821647 
821613 
821978 
822144 
822310 
822475 


822641 
822806 
822971 
823136 
823302 
823467 
823632 
823797 
823961 
824126 


83082: 
830984 
831146 
831308 
831470 
831631 
831793 
831954 
832115 
832277 


57° 


838671 
838829 
838987 
839146 
839304 
839462 
•i39620 
339778 
339936 
340094 
^251 


58° 


84»«I48 
848202 
848356 
848510 
848664 
848818 
848972 
849125 
849279 
849433 
849586 


S40409  849739 
340567849893 
8407241850046 


805756815969 
805928|816138 
806100,816306 


824291 

824456 
824620 
824785 
824949 
825113 
825278 
825442 
825606 
825770 


806273 


796002  806445 


796178 
796354 
796530 
796706 


816474 
816642 
816809 


806617 
806788,816977 
806960817145 
807132  817313 


796882  807304  817480 


797057 
797233 
797408 
797584 
797759 


798110 


787652  798285 
787832  798460 


807475 
807647 
807818 
807990 
808161 
808333 
808504 
808675 


798636 


826426 
826590 
826753 
826917 
827081 
827244 
827407 


817648 
817815 
817982 
818150 
818317 
818484 
818651 
818818 


808846818985 
809017  819152 


825934 
82609e 


335648 

835807 
835967 
836127 


827571 
827734 
827897 
828060 


828386 
828549 
828712 
828875 
829038 


832438 
S32599 
832760 
832921 
833082 
S33243 
833404 
833565 
833725 
833886 


842452 
842609 
842766 


842922852184 


834046 
834207 
834367 
834527 

834688 
S34848 
835008 
835168 
835328 
835488 


840882 
841039 
841196 


841354850658  859704 


841511 
841668 
841825 


850811 
850964 
851117 


842139 


843079 


850199 
850352 
850505 


859852 
860001 
860149 


841982f  851269 


851422 


842296851575 


651727 
851879 
852032 


852336 


843235,852488 
843391852640 


843548852792 
843704,852944 
843860853096 
844016^248 
844172853399 
844328853551 


59° 


857167 
857317 
857467 
857616 
857766 
857915 
858065 
858214 
858364 
858513 
858662 


858811 
858960 
859109 
859258 
859406 
859555 


860297 
860446 
860594 
860742 
860890 
861038 
861186 
861334 
861481 
861629 


844484 
844640 
844795 
844951 


845106 


845262854459 


836286845728 


836416 
836605 


845417 
845573 


845883 
846038 


836764846193 
836924 


854610 
854761 
854912 
855063 
855214 
855364 


837083846503 


837242846658 
837401 


837560 
837719 

83787884727 


855816 

855966 

856117 

847122856267 


838671 


846967 
847122 
847277 
838036847431 


S38195  847585  856718 
338354847740856868 


338512847894 


848048 


853702 
853854 
854005 
854156 


861777 
861924 
862072 
862219 
862366 
862514 
862661 


854308 


846348855515 


855665 


863249 
863396 
863542 
863689 
863836 
863982 
864128 
864275 
864421 
864567 


846813855966 


856417 
856567 


857017 
857167 


862955 
863102 


864713 
864860 
865006 
865151 
865297 
865443 
865589 
865734 
865880 
866025 


60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 

39 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

32 

31 

30 

29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
U 
13 
13 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 


M   39°     38°     37°     36°     35°     34°     33°     32°     31°     30°    m 


Natural  Co-aiaea. 


NATURAL  SINES. 


M  W   I  61^ 


62^  63^  I  64**  65**  66**  I  67°  68**   69**  |  m 


866035,874620 
866171874761 
866316874902 
866461875042 
866607875183 
866752875324 
866897875465 
867042|875605 
867187875746 
867331875886 
8674761876026 


867621187616 

867765i8763D7 

867910876447 


24  869495 


868054 
863199 
868343 
868487 
868632 
868776 


876587 
876727 
S76867 
877006 
877146 
877286 


868920877425 


869064 
869207 
869351 


869639 
869782 
869926 
870069 
870212 
870356 


877565 
877704 
877844 
877983 
878122 
878261 
878400 
878539 
878678 
878817 


882948 
883084 
883221 
883357 
883493 
88362') 
883766 
883902 
884038 
881174 
884309 


891007  898794!9063U8|913545i920505:927184 
891139  8989221906431  913664920618  927293 
891270  899049906554  91378219207321927402 
891402  899176  906676  913900  920846;927510 
^91534  899304  90679919 14018  920959  927619 


933j«^0 
933685 
933789 
933893157 


891666*899431  906922|914136  921072  927728 
891798,8995581907044  914254  921185|927836 


884445 
884581 
884717 
884852 
884988 
885123 
885258 
885394 


891929  8996S5 
892061 1899812 
892192  839939 
892323900065 


892455  90019:^ 

892586900319 

892717900445 

S92848900572 

892979  900698908143 

^93110  900825 

893241900951 

893371901077 
885529p93502  901203 
885664  893633  901329 


885799 
885934 
886069 


8862041894154 


886338 
886473 
886608 
886742 
886876 
887011 


870499,878956887145 
870642:879095  887279 


870785 


879233 


887413 
887548 
887681 
897815 


34870928879372 

35  871071879510 

36  871214  879649 

37  871357,879787  887949 

38  871499.87992.)  888083 

39  871642  886063.888217 
40^71784:880201 1888350 


41 1871927  880339 
42|872069  880477 
43;872212;880615 
872354880753 
8724961880891 
872638  831028 


872780 
872922 

49  873064 

50  873206 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 


881166 


888484 
888617 
888751 
8888S4 
889017 
889150 
889283 


681303889416 


881441 
881578 


889549 
889682 


S937b3| 
893894 
894024 


894284 
894415 
894545 
894675 
894805 
894934 


895064 
895194 
895323 
895453 
895582 
895712 
895841 
895970 
896099 
896229 


9QS335|9 10684 
903460910804 
9035851910924 
903709;91104491810l 
903834911164  918216 


896358 
896486 
896615 
896744 
896873 
897001 
897130 
897258 
897387 
897515 


901455 
901581 
901707 


907166914372 


907289,914490921412.928053 


907411914607 
907533  914725 


9U7655'914842 
907777|914960 
907899  915077 


908021 


908265 
908387 
906508 
908630 
908751 


915546  922426 
915663I922538 
915779922650 
915896.922762 


908872 
908994 
909115 


901833909236916363 


901958 
902084 
902309 


909357 
909478 
909599 


902460 
902585 


902335909730 


915194 
915311 
915429 


921399  937945 


921535  938161 
931 63S  928270 


933997 

934101 

934204 

934308 

934412 

93451551 

934619  50 


921750. 
921863 
921976 
922088 
923301 
933313 


916013 
916130 
916346 


916479 
916595 
916713 
916838 


909841,916944 
909961917060 


922874 

923986 

933098 

93331 

933323 

933434 

933545 

923657 

923768 

933880 


902710  910083917176 
902S36910202917292 
902961|910323917408 
903066910443:917523 
903210910563 


917755 
917870 
917986 


,928378 
928486 
928594 
928702 
928810 
938917 
939025 
929133 
92934G 


9393181035650  40 


929455 
929562 
929669 
0939776 
929884 
929990 
930097 
930204 
93031 1 
930418 


934722  49 
934826|48 
93492947 
93503  Ij46 
93513545 
93523844 
93534143 
93544442 
93554741 


935752  39 
935855  38 


935957 

936060 

936162 

93626434 

93636633 


936468  33 
936570  31 
936672  30 

923991930524  936774,29 
924102  930631  936876|28 
92421393073793697727 
924324  930843937079 26 
917639  924435  930950!937I8l!25 
92454F931056j9372f2  24 
924657  931162  937383  23 
937485:22 


903958 
904083 


911284 
911403 
904207911523 


904331 
904455911762 


904579 
904703 
904827 
904951 


911881 
912001 
912120 
91223) 


905075912358 


918331 
911403918446 

918561 
911643918676 


924768  931368 
924878  931374 
924989  931480 


918791 
918906 
919031 
919135 


925099 
925210 
925320 
925430 
925541 
925651 
925761 
925871 


919250925980 
919364926090 


931586 
931691 
931797 
931903 
932008 
932113 
933219 


937586  21 
937667  20 
19 
16 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
13 
11 
10 


937788 
937889 
937990 
938091 
933191 
938393 
938393 


932324|936493 
9334391938593 
933534j938694 


88171688981 


881853 
881990 


873347 

873489 

873631 

873772 

873914 

874055  883401 

874196  883538 


D 

889948 
890080 


883157890213 

882264890345 

890478 


897643 
897771 
897900 
898028 
898156 
898283 


905198912477 


905445 
905569 


913715 
913834 


919479 
919593 
919707 
919831 


936200 


905323913596919593926310 


919707926419 


938794 
932744938894 


932639 
932744 

932849 


905692912953919936 


936539933954 


674338 
874479 


863674 
662811 


890610|8984I1 


674620862948 


890742 
690674 
891007 


898539 
896666 
898794 


933056 

933163 

913190|920164  936857  933367 


936638 
9 13073i930050  936747 


905815 

905939 

906063913309 

906185913427 

906308913545 


M  29**  28**  2T*  26**  25**  24**  28**  22' 


9303771936966 
93039i;937075 
930505937184 


933373 
933476 

933580 


2V 


938994 
999094 
939194 
939994 
939394 
939493 
933476939593 


939G93 


20° 


Natural  Cornea. 


NATURAL  SINES. 


M  70*  I  71°     72 


78°     74°     75°  I  76°     77°     78°     79°  Im 


9396031945519 
939792,945613 
939891 '945708 
939991945802 


4|940090  945897 
51940189,945991 
61940288946085 
7  9403871946180 
940486,946274 
940585,946368 
940684946462 


940782946555 

9408811946649 

940979i946743 

9410781946837 

941176|946930 

941274947024 

941372:94711 

941471947210 

9415691947304 

9416661947397 


941764,947400  952926 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
30 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31  942739,948416 
32,942836|948508 
33  9429321948600 
34:943029,948692 
[948784 
948876 
948968 
949059 
949151 
949243 


94I862I947583 
941960!947676 
942057947768 
942155:947861 
942252947954 


951057 
951146 
951236 
95132(; 
951415 
951505 
951594 
951684 
951773 
951862 
951951 


952040 

952129 

952218 

95230 

952396 

952484 

952573 

952661 

952750 

952838 


942350 
942447 
942544 
942641 


948046 
948139 
948231 
948324 


35|943126 
361943223 
37943319 
38.943416 
39943512 
40  943609 


953015 
953103 
953191 
953279 
953366 
953454 
953542 
953629| 
953717 


956305  96126:;>j965926  970296  974370  978148 
956390  961342!966001  970366  9744^^978208 
9564751961422  966076  970436  974501  T 
956560  961502966151:970506 1974666 
974631 
974696 
974761 
974826 
974891 
974956 


956644  9615821966226 
9567291861662966301 


956814:961741 
9568981961821 
956983961901 
957067  961980 
957151  962059 


957235 
957319 
957404 


962139 


962297 
957487  962376 
957571 
957655 
957739 
957822 
957906 
997990 


970577 
970647 
970716 
970786 


966376 

966451. ...»u 
966526070856 
966600970926 
966675970995 


966749971065 


962218966823971134  975149 


966898'971204 
,au*o.u  966972,971273 
962455*^67046971342 
962534  967120  971411 
962613l967194'971480 
962692967268  971549 


975020  978748 


975085 


962770967342 
962849967415 


958073  962928  967489  971755 
958156  963006,967562  971824 


971618 
971687 


958239 
958323 


963084  967636 


963163 


953804 
953892 
953979 
954066 
954153 
954240 
954327 
954414 
954501 
954588 


958902 
958985 
959067 
959150 
959232 
959314 
959396 
959478 
959560 
959642 


971893 
971961 
972030 
972098 
972166 
972234 
9635531968075972302 
963630;968148  972370 


958406963241 
958489  963319 
958572  963397 
958654 
958737 
958820 


967709 
967782 
967856 
967929 
963475968002 


-Ir 


963708,9682201972438 
963786968293,972506 
9638631968366,972573 
963941968438972641 


964016968511 
964095968583 
9641731968656 
964250968728 
964327968800 


972708 
972776 
972843 
972911 
972978 


964404;968872  973045 


975214 
975278 
975342 
975406 
975471 
975535 
975598 
975662 


975726 
975790 
975853 
975917 
975980 
976044 
976107 
976170 
976233 
971 


978268 
978329 
978389 
978449 
978509 
978569 
978629 
978689 


981627  60 
981683159 
981738158 
981793  57 


981849 
981904 
981959 
982014 
982069 
982123 
982178 


y7b«08 
978867 
978927 
978986 
979045 


9ti2233 
982287 
982342 
982396 
982450 


979105982505 


979164 
979223 
979282 
979341 


982559 
982613 
982667 
982721 


976359 
976422 
976485 
976547 
976610 
976672 
976735 
976797 
976850 
976921 


979399 
1179458 
979517 
979575 
979634 
979692 
979750 
979809 
979867 


982774 


982935 
982980 
983042 
983096 
983149 
983202 


629^979925  983255 


979983 
980041 
980098 
980156 
980214 
980271 
980329 
980386 
980443 
980500 


21 
20 

983383  19 
983885  18 
17 
16 
15 
14 


983308 

983361 

983414 

983466 

983519 

983571 

98362423 

98367622 

983729 

983781 


41943705 
42|943801 
43,943897 
44943993 
944089 
944185 
944281 
944376 
944472 


949334954674 


949425 
949517 
949608 
949699 
949790 
949881 
949972 
950063 


944568:950154 


954761 
954847 
954934 
955020 
955106 
955192 
955278 
955364 
955450 


959724 
959805 
959887 
959968 
960050 
960131 
960212 


973246 


964481968944  973112 

964557  969016  973179 

964634969088 

964711969159 

9647871969231 

96481 

9649401969374 


976984 
977046 
977108 


973313  977169 

973379  977231 

1969302  973446 '977293 


960294965016969445 
960875965093969517 


960456 


973512 
973579 
973645 


965169969588973712 


9446631950244  955536  960537  965245{969659 
944758  950335  955622  960618  965321  969730 
944854  950425  955707  960698  965397  969801 
944949  950516  955793  960779  965473  969872 

55  945044  950606  955879  960860  965548  969943 

56  945139  950696  955964  960940  965624  9*70014 

57  945234  950786  956049  961021  965700!970084  9741 

58  945329  950877  956134  961101  965775*970155 

59  945424  950967  956220  961181 965850*970225 

60  945519  951057  956305  961262  965926|970296 


977354 
977416 
977477 
977539 

973778,977600 
973844977661 
973910977722 
973976977783 
974042977844 
974108'977905 
4173|977966 
974239978026 
974305  978087 
974370  978148 


980558 
980615 
980672 
980728 
980785 
980849 
980899 
980955 
981012 
981068 


983937 


984041 

984092 

98414413 

984196  13 

984247 

984298 


981124  984350 


981181 
981237 
981293 
981349 
981405 
981460 
981516 
981572 
981627 


984401 
984452 
984503 
984554 
984605 
984656 
984707 
984757 
984808 


19°      18°      17°     16°      16°     14" 


13° 


12° 


11° 


10° 


Natural  Cu-sines. 


10 


NATURAL  SINES. 


M  80°  I  81°  1  82°  I  83° 


9. '^4406 
984S5«, 
9S43U9I 

3'98495j! 

4;dS5U09! 

5995059 


i^85109 
965 I 5y 
9^5209, 
9t»259; 
985109 


987dbd 
9-^7734' 
I987779; 
!y878'24' 
987871)! 
fi^79l5, 
9S7960 
988005 
988050 
J8S094 
988139 


99J268 
99U3J9 
99)349 
9903^9 
99J439 
J9J469 
9;^0509, 
990549; 
990539 
)90629 
990669 


84°  I  85°  I  86° 


98535h 
9S5408 
9.-^5457 
985507 
985558 
985H05 
9-^5654' 
18;985703 
I9i985752, 
209858011 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


988184 
988226 
988273 


992546  99452-2  996195  997564 
9J2582  9J4552j996220|997584 
99^617  M94583'996245'997604 
992652  9J4613:996270l997625 
J92687  994643;996295!997645 
992722,994673  996320:997664 
992757;99470:r  J96345  9976W 
992792  994733  996370.997704 


992827994762 
19928621934792 
992896994822 


985850'98:i626 
985^99)988669 
985947|9S8713 
9859969S8756 
986045988300 
986093988843 
986U1988886 


986189 
986238 
986286 


9883171990827 
988362'990866 
i88406|990905 
9^8450990944 
98'i494'990983 
y8S538|99U)22 
9^858299106l 


990708  992931994851 
990748  992966994881 
999787  993000994910996517 

993  )34  994939  996541  997840 
99306S|994969  996566  997859 
993103'994998  996589  997878 
993137995027  996614  99789 
9931711995056996637  997916 


996395'997724 
996419  997743 
996444  997763 


996468  997782 
996493  997801 
997821 


87°  I  88° 


99;:j630  999391 


998645 
998660 
998675 


999401 
999411 
999421 


998690|999431 
998705  999441 


998719 
998734 
998749 
998763 
998778 


999450 
999460 
999469 
999479 

999488 


99^792 
J98806 
998^20 
998834 
998848 
998862 
998b76 


J99497 
999507 
999516 
999525 
999534 
999542 
999551 


988930 
988973 
989016 


991 lUO 
991138 
991177 
991216 
991254 
981292 
991331 
991369 
991407 
991445 


41  986809  9:^9484  991»57  993929 

42  986856  989526  991894  993961 
43986903  989568!991931  993993 
44*986950  989610|991968  994025 
45*986996  989651992005 
46,987043  989693992042 
471987090  9897351992078 
4fl!987l3^  989776992115 
49  987183,989818992151 


987229|989859  992187 


987275 
987322 
987368 
987414 
55  987460 
56:987506 
57;98755l 
581987597 
59987643 


989901)992224 
989942992260 
989983  99229n 
990024992332 
990065;992368 
990105992401 
990146992439 
990187  992475 
990228992511 


60  9876681990268992546 


993205995084,996661 
993238  995113996685 


997934 
997953 


)93272  995142  996709 
993306  995170  996732 
993339  995199  996756 
993373995227,996779 
993406  995256,996802 
993439  995284  996825 
993473  9953 12;996848 
993506  995340996872 
993539  995368:996894 
993572  995396996917 


)979?2:i9«9J! 
997990998944 
99800bi998957 
993027i998971 
9980451998984 
998063,998997 
998081999010 


986337989059  §91483  993605  9954241996940 
986381  989102  991521  993638,995452996963 
986429  989145  991558  993670  995479|996985 
986477  989187  991596  993703995507,997008 
9865251989230  991634  993735  995535  997030 
986572  989272^991671  J93768  995562'997053 
986620  989315  991709  993800:995589  J97075 
986667  989357  991746  993833,995617,997097 
986714  989399  991783  993865  995644;997 119 
986762  989442  991820  993897 1)95671  997141 


998890l999:>60 
9989041999568 
998917:999577 


89° 


99984d  60 
99965359 
999r58  58 
999tf 63  57 
99  867  56 
999872  55 
999c»77j54 
999881153 
99988652 
99989051 
99989450 


:)98099 
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